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COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


Commonwealth January-February Economic Data Published 


944E0775A Moscow DELOVOY MIR in Russian 
11-17 Apr 94 pp 16-27 


[Report of CIS Statistics Committee: “The Economy of the CIS Countries in January-February”] 


[Text] The main socioeconomic indicators of the Commonwealth countries in January-February this year in 
comparison with the same period last year displayed the following changes (in percentages): 









































Countries Net physical ' Total industrial Price index of Monetary income | Monetary expen- | Retail commodity 
product (compa- product (compa- enterprises pro- ditures of popula- turnover of offi- 
rable prices) rable prices) ducing industrial tion on goods cially registered 
product and services enterprises (com- 
3 parable prices) 
Azerbaijan 77.6 81.9 815 369.4 557.8 64 
Armenia 102.7 105 3604 1544.1 1306.9 38 
Belorussia [Belarus] 67 63.5 3698 1515.2 1555.6 48 
Georgia - , om 7 , 33 
Kazakhstan 73 70 1346 1073.1 837.2 56 
Kirghizia 63.7 62.7 754 458.2 508.7 65 
[Kyrgyzstan] 
Moldavia [Moldova] 71.5 69.6 1619 788.2 911.3 52 
Russia 80.7 76.4 781 923.8 861.8 97 
Tajikistan wn 82.6 772 581.5 628.3 51 
Turkmenistan 84.9 82.7 1170 1835.0 2791.0 102 
Uzbekistan 87 91.0 957 1252.2 1184.4 105 
Ukraine! 67 64.3 52 























1. These and all subsequent figures are estimates and the data of bilatera’ exchanges of information. 





Key for all tables:—= not applicable; ... = data not available (not reported), * = estimate. 





Public Employment and Income 


At the end of February around 2 million people in the 
Commonwealth countries were seeking jobs with the aid 
of employment services, and 1.4 million of them were 


registered as unemployed. The correlation of supply and 
demana in the labor market in the different countries 


changed in the following manner in January and Feb- 
ruary this year (thousands of people at the end of the 
month): 






































Number of jobless applying for placement services Enterprise personnel requirements reported to employ- 
ment services 
Countries January February January February 
Azerbaijan 48.8 49.7 10.9 10.4 
Armenia 112.9 115.5 0.9 1.3 
Belorussia 72.5 16.7 13.5 16 
Kazakhstan ot - 27.8 25.5 
Kirghizia 8.3 9.6 3.0 2.9 
Moldavia 15.8 17.1 0.9 1.0 
Russia 1164.6 1266.5 282.7 274.9 
Tajikistan 130.9 143.1 . 17.4 
Uzbekistan 30.1 32.8 26.2 28.7 
Ukraine 130.0 138.0 120.1 108.4 

















There were disparities between the demand for man- 
power and the supply in most of the states in February, 
just as there had been in preceding months. In Azerba- 
ijan there were 4.8 jobless individuals for each vacant 


position in February 1994, as compared to 3.1 in Feb- 
ruary 1993. The respective figures for other countries 
were 92.2 and 74.8 for Armenia, 6.6 and 2.9 for Belorus- 
sia, 3.3 and 1.8 for Kirghizia, 4.6 and 3.5 for Russia, and 
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1.3 and 1.1 for Ukraine. In Uzbekistan the correlation 
displayed virtually no change and was 1.1. In Tajikistan 
the lower number of jobless individuals per vacancy 
(15.5 in February 1993 and 8.2 in February 1994) was 
due to migration and the resulting increase in the 
demand of enterprises for workers (to fill the vacated 
positions). 


The data below indicate the number of unemployed 
individuals registered with employment services in Jan- 
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services at the end of February were 1.7 percent in 
Belorussia, around | percent in Kazakhstan, 19 percent 
in Kirghizia, 6 percent in Moldavia, 5 peicent in Russia, 
20 percent in Uzbekistan, and 7 percent in Ukraine. 


The rise in the average monthly nominal wage (including 
material assistance and social benefits) in January- 
February 1994 in comparison with the same period last 
year is illustrated by the following data: 











































































































uary and February 1994: January-February 1994 February 1994 
= Countries Units of In rela- Units of In rela- 
Thousands of people In % of preceding month national tion to national tion to 
Countries January February January February currency Jan-Feb currency Feb 93, 
93, times times 
Azerbaijan 20.2 20.9 103.7 103.5 = 
— Azerbaijan, 4,850 4.4 4,900 4.3 
Armenia 104.8 107.0 102.1 102.1 manat 
Belorussia 72.5 76.7 109.5 105.8 Armenia, 473 516 
Kazakhstan 42.9 46.7 105.8 108.9 Gram 
Kirghizia 3.1 3.6 106.4 116.1 — ame, s31, 30 ae 257,000 13.0 
Moldavia 15.8 17.1 2.1 108.2 Kazakhstan, 380.4 13.5 430.0 13.1 
Russia 893.6 989.5 107.0 110.7 tenge 
Tajikistan 22.7 25.2 105.6 114.1 Kirghizia, som 175.0 5.2 187.0 4.9 
Uzbekistan 14.2 17.1 106.8 120.4 Moldavia, lei 72.1 9.2 76.5 9.3 
Ukraine 87.7 93.1 104.5 106.1 Russia, ruble 151,000 8.3 160,000 7.9 
naa Tajikistan, 30,000 8.1 35,000 8.0 
The proportional numbers of jobless individuals quali- ruble 
fying for unemployed status in February 1994 were 42.1 Tunkmenistan, 
percent in Azerbaijan, 92.7 percent in Armenia, 100 — manat 
percent in Belorussia and Moldavia, 37.3 percent in Ue eyistan, 94,344 15.5 100,000 15.5 
Kirghizia, 78.1 percent in Russia, 17.6 percent in Tajiki- —ruble 
rcent in Uzbekistan, and 67. recent in 
ier 52 | percent Uzbekistan, a d 67.5 perce Ukraine, kar- 820,508 45.6 825,678 40.9 
raine. bovanets 


The proportional numbers of unemployed individuals 
collecting unemployment benefits in February were 23.3 
percent in Azerbaijan, 20.8 percent in Armenia, 52.6 
percent in Belorussia, 38.2 percent in Kazakhstan, 58.8 
percent in Kirghizia, 25.2 percent in Moldavia, 64 
percent in Russia, 18.4 percent in Tajikistan, 52.1 per- 
cent in Uzbekistan, and 46 percent in Ukraine. 


The average amounts of unemployment compensation 
in February were 67.2 drams in Armenia, 12.1 lei in 
Moldavia, and 147,800 karbovantsy in Ukraine. 


The proportional numbers of unemployed individuals 
assigned to vocational training courses by employment 





In Azerbaijan the nominal wage was 5.4 times as high as 
the official minimum wage in February this year (3.8 times 
in February 1993), in Armenia it was 4.7 times as high (1.7 
in 1993), in Belorussia it was 8.6 times as high (5.7), in 
Kazakhstan it was 10.8 times as high (6.6), in Russia it was 
10.9 times as high (9.0), in Uzbekistan it was 3.3 times as 
high (2.6), and in Ukraine it was 13.8 times as high (4.4). 


In all of the states but Russia, the rate of increase in 
consumer prices for goods and services (calculated on 
the basis of changes in the cost of the total consumer 
needs of a family) exceeded the rate of increase in the 
nominal wages of the population: 




















Jan-Feb 94 in relation to Jan-Feb 93, times Rate of increase in prices in relation to growth of fol- 
lowing, times: 
Countries Consumer Per capita Wages per Pensions Monetary Wages Pensions 
prices monetary worker income 
income 
Azerbaijan 10.4! 3.7 4.4 3.0 2.8 2.3 3.5 
Armenia 125.8 15.4 on 7.0 8.2 - 18.0 
Belorussia 31.4 15.2 14.8 13.3 2.1 2.1 2.4 
Kazakhstan 21.8 10.7 13.5 5.8 2.0 1.6 3.8 
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Jan-Feb 94 in relation to Jan-Feb 93, times Rate of increase in prices 1 relation to growth of fol- 

lowing, times: 
Countries Consumer Per capita Wages per Pensions Monetary Wages Pensions 
prices monetary worker income 
income 

Kirghizia 11.4 4.6 5.2 2.8 2.5 2.2 4.0 
Moldavia 21.5 7.9 9.2 7.9 2.7 2.3 2.7 
Russia 8.0 9.2 8.3 9.3 0.9 1.0 0.9 
Tajikistan 16.1! 5.8 8.1 2.8 2.0 “a 
Turkmenistan 27.9 18.3 31.3 1.5 - 0.9 
Ukraine - - 45.6 26.1 


























1. Summary index of prices and rates for goods and services. 





Consumer Market 


Inflationary processes continued in February in the 
consumer markets of virtually all of the Commonwealth 
states. The prices of food, non-food items, and paid 
services for the population continued to rise, both in the 
organized and unorganized sectors. 


The following data illustrate the dynamics of the retail 
trade prices of consumer goods in the Commonwealth 
states in January-February 1994: 












































In relation to same period February 1994 in % of: 
of 1993, times 

Countries Jan-Feb February Jan 94 Dec 93 
Azerbaijan 8.4 8.7 122 183 
Armenia 43.8 41.6 113 171 7 
Belorussia 32.0 30.8 124 176 
Georgia a 115.5 141 i. 
Kazakhstan | 22.4 22.3 131 190 
Kirghizia 12.6 i 116 3) 
Moldavia! 16.5 16.5 127 184 
Russia! 7.4* 7.0* 11 130 
Tajikistan 16.0 14.0 94 " 
Turkmeni- 26.8 23.7 117 143 
stan 
Uzbekistan 12.1 12.4 118 149 
Ukraine 59.5 55.5 112 139 

















1. Consumer goods price index. 





The rise in food prices was relatively restricted in 
Armenia (an increase of 11 percent in comparison with 
January), in Russia (9 percent), and in Uzbekistan (8 
percent). Food prices in Tajikistan decreased by 11 
percent. Meanwhile, food prices rose 21 percent in 
Belorussia, 25 percent in Azerbaijan, and 28 percent in 
Moldavia in the past month. 


In Kazakhstan the rise in food prices in February was 32 
percent, and the prices were twice as high as they had 
been in December. This was a result of the centralized 
cancellation of earlier price controls on sales of the main 


food products to the population (meat of all types, butter 
and vegetable oil, miik and dairy products, eggs, noodles, 
sugar, and salt). 


The highest increases in food prices in the organized 
trade network in Russia in February were for milk and 
dairy products (20-25 percent). The prices of bread and 
baked goods, cereal grain, fish, and vegetables increased 
by 15-20 percent, and the prices of meat and meat 
products rose 8-12 percent. The average prices of milk, 
dairy products, bread, baked goods, and vegetables in 
Russia were |.4-1.5 times as high as in December 1993. 


The retail price index for non-food items in February 
was 110 percent of the January figure in Russia, 116.2- 
117.1 percent in Armenia and Azerbaijan, 125.5-128.5 
percent in Moldavia, Belorussia, and Kazakhstan, 131 
percent in Uzbekistan, and virtually the same as the 
earlier figure in Tajikistan. 


The prices of agricultural produce in urban markets 
continued to rise. The following data illustrate the 
dynamics of prices in this sales channel this year: 









































Countries Feb 1994 Feb 94in | Jan-Feb94 | Feb 94 in 
in % of % of Dec in relation relation to 
Jan 94 93 to Jan-Feb Feb 93, 
93, times times 
Azerbaijan 149 239 16.1 17.1 
Armenia 115 124 96.6 86.2 
Belorussia 124 181 25.2 22.9 
Georgia 148 - ~- €79.9 
Kazakhstan 119 165 25.7 23.9 
Kirghizia 114 130 9.0 7.6 
Moldavia 114 140 12.6 11.7 
Russia 114 133 6.7* 6.4 
Tajikistan _ — 17.3 7.6 
Turkmeni- 150 222 48.3 52.6 
stan 
Uzbekistan 127 117 23.4 24.5 
Ukraine 107 132 57.6 52.1 

















Prices in urban markets in Belorussia in February this 
year in comparison with prices in February 1993 were 
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20.7 times as high for meat products, 11.8 times as high 
for potatoes, 19.4 times as high for vegetables (including 
11.7 times for fresh) cabbage and 43.8-47 0 times for 
onions and pickle. ucumbers), and 30.2 times as high 
for dairy products. 


For citydwellers in Kazakhstan, potatoes cost 23.7 times 
as much in urban markets this February as they did last 
February, vegetables cost 35.8 times as much (40.6 times 
for fresh cabbage, 58.9 times for onions, and 78.5 times 
for fresh cucumbers); beef in republic markets cost 19.3 
times as much, pork and lard cost 22.9-27.0 times as 
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much, dairy products cost 29.4 times as much, and 
honey cost 53.9 times as much. 


Although the average increase in prices in Russian urban 
markets in February 1994 in comparison with February 
1993 was 6.4 times, the prices of vegetables were 18 
times as high, potato prices were 7.3 times as high, fruit 
prices were 5.1 times as high, the price of fresh milk was 
8.3 times as high, and egg prices were 7.4 times as high. 


Data on changes in the retail commodity turnover of 
officially registered enterprises in January-February 
1994 are presented in the following table: 















































Billions of units of national currency, In % of same period in 1993, actual In % of same period in 1993, compa- 
current prices prices rable prices 

Countries Jan-Feb February Jan-Feb February Jan-Feb February 
Azerbaijan, manat 10.1 49 535 506 64 58 
Armenia, dram 0.40 0.20 1680 1601 38 38 
Belorussia, settlement 2,013.4 1,079.2 1544 1475 48 48 
ruble 

Georgia, coupon 215.6 139.9 3781 5075 33 44 
Kazakhstan, tenge 2.31 1.22 1258 1191 56 53 
Kirghizia, som 0.58 0.30 730 649 65 65 
Moldavia, ! lei 0.18 0.09 919 876 $2 $1 
Russia, ruble 12,513.6 6,568.0 710 680 97 38 
Tajikistan, ruble 57.7 14.8 808 352 51 25 
Turkmenistan, manat 0.74 0.40 2726 2680 102 113 
Uzbekistan!, sum-coupon 878.5 483.6 1391 1316 105 97 
Ukraine, karbovanets 25,756.4 13,355.2 3080 2823 52 51 























1. Including the turnover of urban markets, according to the data of a sample survey for January-February—160.6 billion sum-coupons, with 86.8 


billion sum-coupons in February. 





Commodity turnover in Russia, including expert esti- 
mates of the sales volume of unregistered (and therefore 
unrecorded) enterprises and the unorganized imports 
and sales of goods from other countries by private 
individuals, amounted to 23.8 trillion rubles in the past 
two months, or 7.5 times as much as in the same period 
last year in current prices and 2.3 percent more in 
comparable prices. 


The private sector’s share of the consumer market is 
growing. In Russia, for example, it represented (includ- 
ing consumer cooperatives) 56 percent of all commodity 
turnover in January-February 1994 (40 percent in Janu- 
ary-February 1993), in Turkmenistan it represented 
around 40 percent, and in Kazakhstan it represented 49 
percent. 


In spite of the general reduction of 2 percent in the 
physical commodity turnover of officially registered 
enterprises in Russia in February 1994 in comparison 
with the same period last year, food sales decreased by 3 
percent, including decreases of 9-17 percent for meat and 
poultry, canned meat, and vegetable oil and of 24-30 
percent for canned fish, eggs, and sugar. 


The organized trade network in Uzbekistan sold almost 
a third less meat and meat products than last year, sales 
of eggs and cereal grains decreased by more than half, 
sales of sugar and salt decreased by around 20 percent, . 
sales of woolen fabric decreased by 30 percent, and sales 
of clothing and linens decreased by almost 40 percent. 


Supplies of goods entering the retail trade network in 
Turkmenistan were 16 percent smaller than last year’s 
for meat, 34 percent smaller for sausage, and 56 percent 
smaller for canned meats; deliveries to the retail network 
decreased by 41 percent for cotton fabric, 65 percent for 
woolen fabric, 44 percent for hosiery, and 22 percent for 
leather footwear. The retail trade network in the republic 
did receive 1.4 times as much lard as last year and 1.6 
times as much tea, sugar, and cheese. 


The slowdown of sales of consumer goods increased 
commodity stocks in retail trade. On 1 March, for 
example, the retail link of the Armenian trade network 
had reserve stocks for 72 days of trade, in comparison 
with 54 days on the same date last year. The respective 
figures for other states were 60 and 48 days for Belorus- 
sia, 73 and 53 days for Kazakhstan, 114 and 78 days for 
Kirghizia, 53 and 47 days for Ukraine, and 43 and 41 
days for Russia. Supplies were approximately the same 
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as last year in retail trade in Azerbaijan (100 days), 
Uzbekistan (71 days), and Moldavia (44 days); reserves 
in Turkmenistan decreased from 100 days on | March 
1993 to 80 days of trade on | March this year. 


The state of the market for paid services in 1994 in all 
Commonwealth states was distinguisi.ed by a continued 
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dramatic decrease in physical volume accompanied by 
an increase in volume in terms of cost. 


The data below illustrate sales of paid services by offi- 
cially registered enterprises in different Commonwealth 
states in January-February 1994: 


















































Billions of nits of national In % of same period in 1993, actual In % of same period in 1993, compa- 
currency, current prices and rates prices rable prices 

Countries Jan-Feb February Jan-Feb February Jan-Feb February 
Azerbaijan, manat 2.90 1.71 792 1023 51 60 
Armenia, dram 0.11 0.07 2845 3100 44 65 
Belorussia, settlement rubic 234.4 127.3 184] 1749 81 84 
Georgia, coupon 80.3 60.2 3060 3453 42 51 
Kazakhstan, tenge - 
Kirghizia, som 0.06 0.03 727 713 55 54 
Moldavia, lei 0.04 0.02 1546 1667 4 83 
Russia, ruble 1,600.0! 900.0 1000! 900 52! 51 
Tajikistan, ruble 6.9 3.4 866 844 53 69 
Turkmenistan, manat - - —— 
Uzbekistan, sum-coupon 96.6 58.8 1300 1327 88 84 
Ukraine, karbovanets 3,517.7 2,023.2 5260 5270 83 85 























1. Including services performed by private individuals—2.6 trillion rubles, representing 1100 percent of the previous year’s figure in actual prices 


and 54 perceuit of that figure in comparable prices. 





The personal service sector is in a particularly unsatis- 
factory state: The number of personal service enterprises 
is still declining, and the reduction of the physical 
volume of many types of personal services is sizable. In 
Belorussia, for example, the number of studios and 
workshops decreased by |1 percent in the past year (and 
by 18 percent in rural areas); shoemaking services 
decreased by 39 percent in comparable prices, and 
tailoring services decreased by 45 percent, with corre- 
sponding decreases of 60 percent in the repair and 
maintenance of privately owned motor vehicles and 63 
percent in cabinetmaking services. 


Paid services cost much more in February than in 
January this year in Armenia—an increase of 58.7 per- 
cent—and Azerbaijan—an increase of 42.8 percent. The 
lowest service rate increases were in Turkmenistan (6.8 
percent) and Tajikistan (8.6 percent). 


Public utility rates rose 5.4 percent in Belorussia, 27.2 
percent in Moldavia, 3.5 percent in Tajikistan, and 
241.4 percent in Uzbekistan. 


Passenger transport fares rose 71.7 percent in Azerbai- 
jan, 85.4 percent in Armenia, 10.4 percent in Belorussia, 
and 8.3 percent in Tajikistan. 


Communication service rates increased by 68 percent in 
Moldavia and 40 percent in Uzbekistan. The lowest 
increases were in Kirghizia (1.6 percent), Tajikistan (4.1 
percent), and Kazakhstan (4.5 percent). The rates stayed 
the same in Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan. 


Day-care fees for pre-schoolers rose 3.9 percent in 
Armenia, 0.6 percent in Belorussia, 56.5 percent in 
Kazakhstan, 47.2 percent in Moldavia, and 76 percent in 
Uzbekistan. 


There were sizable increases in the rates of health care 
services in Kazakhstan (117.8 percent) and Tajikistan 
(117.2 percent) and relatively small increases in Azerba- 
yan (12.1 percent) and Uzbekistan (26.2 percent). The 
most dramatic increases in service rates in health resorts 
were in Azerbaijan (94.1 percent) and Kirghizia (56.3 
percent), and the smallest increases were in Turkmeni- 
stan (10.3 percent) and Uzbekistan (15.1 percent). 
Increases in fees for travel services ranged from 15.8 
percent in Kirghizia and 22.6 percent in Belorussia to 
67.2 percent in Turkmenistan and 87.1 percent in Mol- 
davia. 


Industry 


Changes in the total industrial product and the prices 
of producer-enterprises in Commonwealth states in 





comparison with January-February 1993 are illus- 
trated by the following data (in percentages): 















































For comparison: Jan-Feb 
93 in relation to Jan-Feb 
92 
Countries Total Producer Total Producer 
product prices product prices 
(compara- 
ble prices) 
Azerbaijan 81.9 815 72.0 
Armenia 105 3604 29 859 
Belorussia 63.5 3698 83.6 1186 
Georgia 
Kazakhstan 70 1346 89.4 1830 
Kirghizia 62.7 754 79.3 856 
Moldavia 69.6 1619 101.7 803 
Russia 76.4 781 79.6 993 
Tajikistan 82.6 772 60.6 1038 
Turkmeni- 82.7 1170 94.0 1542 
stan 
Uzbekistan 91.0 957 96.6 902 
Ukraine 64.3 | 94.6 














The average reduction of industrial production volume 
in the Commonwealth in the past two months was 26.8 
percent, and the prices of producer-enterprises displayed 
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a more than tenfold increase. Industrial output in Feb- 
ruary was the same as in January this year, and producer 
prices increased by 18 percent during that period. 


The output of electric power in January-February 1994 
was smaller than the output for the same period last year 
by 11 percent in Kazakhstan, 14 percent in Belorussia, 
and 21 percent in Armenia. 


The output of finished rolled ferrous metal products in 
January-February 1994 was smaller than the output for 
the same period last year by 22 percent in Russia and 36 
percent in Kazakhstan. The output of steel pipe in 
Russia decreased to around half of the previous figure. 


In machine building the output of several of the main 
products was much smaller than in January-February 
1993. The output of metal-cutting lathes decreased by 46 
percent in Belorussia and by half in Russia during the 
two months. The Russian output of forging and pressing 
equipment was 71 percent below the figure for January- 
February 1993. The number of motor vehicles produced 
in Belorussia decreased by 56 percent; the number of 
trucks produced in Russia decreased by two-thirds, and 
the Russian output of passenger cars decreased by 41 
percent. Tractor production decreased by 45 percent in 
Belorussia, by three-fourths in Kazakhstan, and by 81 
percent in Russia. Tractors almost ceased to be produced 
in Uzbekistan. 


Indicators of the output of consumer goods in Common- 
wealth states are presented below (January-February 
1994 in percentage of January-February 1993): 









































Countries All consumer Food products Alcoholic bever- Non-food items Products of light Cultural, 
goods ages industry personal, and 
household goods 
Azerbaijan 85 75 165 87 94 84 
Armenia 104 128 125 99.6 
Belorussia 70 69 108 67 66 67 
Georgia 
Kazakhstan 71 70 83 69 75 63 
Kirghizia 63 68 86 59 60 58 
Moldavia 64 62 85 59 49 66 
Russia 73 83 53 69 69 69 
Tajikistan 68 65 80 69 67 80 
Turkmenistan 97 93 106 98 104 74 
Uzbekistan 104 99.5 122 104 106 100.4 
Ukraine 64 74 59 























The average reduction of consumer goods production in 
the Commonwealth states was 29 percent, including 
reductions of 21 percent in the output of food products 
and 30 percent in the output of non-food items. 


The output of the main products of the food industry 
decreased. The industrial output of meat in Russia, 
Kazakhstan, and Belorussia was smaller in January- 
February 1994 than in the same period of 1993 by 26-28 
percent, in Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, and Moldavia it 


was smaller by 41-46 percent, and in Kirghizia it was 
twice as small. The output of whole-milk dairy products 
decreased by 17-18 percent in Russia and Kazakhstan, 
21 percent in Azerbaijan, 38 percent in Moldavia, and 
50 percent in Kirghizia. In comparison with the output 
of January-February 1993, flour production decreased 
by 17 percent in Russia, 20-22 percent in Moldavia and 
Belorussia, and 38 percent in Azerbaijan; the output of 
cereal grain was 16-19 percent smaller in Belorussia and 
Kazakhstan and 34 percent smaller in Russia. 
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In most countries the output of the main products of 
light industry decreased. Data on changes in production 
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in January-February 1994 in comparison with January- 
February 1993 are presented below (in percentages): 












































Countries Fabrics, total Knicwear Hosiery Footwear 
Azerbaijan 95 97 99.3 95 
Armenia 73 97 
Belorussia 44 57 63 70 
Georgia 

Kazakhstan sone 65 70 66 72 
Kirghizia 59 34 53 40 
Moldavia 24 60 51 
Russia 86 73 73 46 
Tajikistan 105 92 139 4] 
Turkmenistan 77 112 85 93 
Uzbekistan 99.7 109 110 10! 
Ukraine 

















There were sizable reductions in the output of most of 
the complex household appliances. The output of 
washing machines, for example, decreased by 18 per- 
cent in Belorussia, 39 percent in Moldavia, and 42 
percent in Russia; radio production decreased by a 
third in Belorussia and by 53 percent in Russia; the 
number of television sets produced decreased by 13 
percent in Belorussia, 17 percent in Russia, and 24 
percent in Moldavia; reductions in the output of tape 


recorders were 30 percent in Kazakhstan and 51-58 
percent in Belorussia, Russia, and Kirghizia. 


Agriculture 


In the past two months the output of the main animal 
husbandry products of agricultural enterprises of the 
Commonwealth countries in comparison with the output 
for the same period in 1993 displayed the following 
changes: 












































Meat (live weight) Milk Eggs 

Countries Thousands of In % of Jan-Feb Thousands of In % of Jan-Feb Millions In % of Jan-Feb 

tonnes 93 tonnes 93 93 
Azerbaijan 7 89 19 71 10 48 
Armenia 0.2 50 0.3 75 0.6 55 
Belorussia 139 74 422 100.8 325 92 
Kazakhstan 139 79 230 83 286 87 
Kirghizia 11 87 30 73 15 47 
Moldavia 12 60 69 81 30 54 
Russia 866 82 2994 85 4546 94 
Tajikistan 4 78 17 102 14 65 
Turkmenistan 10 79 30 96 21 100.9 
Uzbekistan 36 91 135 98 117 93 
Ukraine 330 65 1420 99 850 80 
Commonwealth 1556 77 5370 89 6214 91 
totals 























The productivity of cows continued to decline in most of 
the Commonwealth states. In January-February this year 
the average milk yield at agricultural enterprises of 
Moldavia, Russia, Kirghizia, Kazakhstan, and Azerba- 
ijan was 20-30 kilograms less than the yield in the same 


period of 1993. In several Commonwealth states (Arme- 
nia, Turkmenistan, and Ukraine) the total output of milk 
decreased while the productivity of cows increased, 
signifying a dramatic reduction of the herd in these 
regions. 
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The total output of the main animal husbandry prod- 
ucts in February this year in comparison with Feb- 
ruary 1993 decreased in all Commonwealth states, 
which is confirmed by the tollowing data (in percent- 
ages): 





















































Countries Mest Milk Eyes 
Azerbaijan 97 70 42 

Armenia 33 40 40 
Belorussia 87 99 91 

Kazakhstan 69 77 80 
Kirghizia 93 73 55 

Moldavia 54 80 57 

Russia 83 84 95 

Tajikistan 79 93 54 
Turkmenistan 68 94 100 
Uzbekistan 86 96 88 

Ukraine 71 95 77 
Commonwealth average 79 " 87 90 
Transportation 


Freight shipped (or accepted) by public rail carriers in 
January-February 1994 amounted to the following (in 
millions of tonnes): 












































Countries Jan-Feb Feb 94 In % of In % of 
94 Jan-Feb Feb 93 
93 
Azerbaijan 2.1 0.9 4 67 63 
Armenia 0.014 0.006 31 22 
Belorussia 6.5 3.3 57 65 
Georgia 0.4 0.1 72 46 
Kazakhstan 25.3 12.1 70 69 
Kirghizia 0.2 0.1 54 60 
Moldavia 0.7 0.3 73 61 
Russia 174.7 83.2 79 77 
Tajikistan 0.14 0.06 95 94 
Turkmenistan 2.8 1.4 103 104 
Uzbekistan 7.7 3.6 79 77 
Ukraine 59.1 28.2 65 64 
Commonwealth | 279.7 133.3 14 73 
totals 

















The amount of freight shipped (or accepted) by rail 
carriers in January-February totaled 279.7 million 
tonnes, or 99.2 percent of the freight scheduled for 
shipment by shippers. All scheduled freight shipments 
were made by the railroads of Kirghizia, Moldavia, 
Russia, and Turkmenistan. 


Decreases in shipments of coal by rail in comparison 
with January-February 1993 were 29 percent for 
Belorussia, 14 percent for Kazakhstan, and 9 percent for 
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Russia; the figures for oil and petroleum products were 
42 percent for Belorussia, 32 percent for Kazakhstan, 
and 12 percent for Russia; the figures for ferrous metals 
were 32 percent for Belorussia, 31 nercent for Kaza- 
khstan, 17 percent for Moldavia, 2ad 23 percent for 
Russia; the decreases for chemical and mineral fertilizers 
were 47 percent for Belorussia, 76 percent for Kaza- 
khstan, and 37 percent for Russia; the figures for lumber 
were 19 percent for Belorussia, 49 percent for Kaza- 
khstan, 55 percent for Moldavia, and 36 percent for 
Russia; the figures for grain and milled products were 45 
percent for Kazakhstan, 23 percent for Moldavia, and 29 
percent for Russia. 


og Committee of Commonwealth of Independent 
tates 


The CIS Statistics Committee has published a concise 
reference book entitled ““The Economy of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States in 1993,” containing data 
on gross domestic and net physical products, the prices 
and production volumes of the main types of industrial 
and agricultural products, the population, pubiic 
employment, the consumer market, and other subjects 
and information about the economic relations of Com- 
monwealth countries. 


Tel: (095)207-42-37; fax: (095)207-45-92. 


Gorbachev Foundation Seminar Finds 
Reintegration ‘Inevitable’ 


944Q0342A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 28 Apr 94 p 3 


[Article by Anna Ostapchuk: “Reintegration as a Higher 
Stage of Dissolution; Seminar at the Gorbachev Foun- 
dation’’] 


[Text] 


Expert Opinion 


The Gorbachev Foundation conducted a seminar 
devoted to an analysis of the prospects and forms of 
reintegration processes in the post-Soviet space. Political 
scientists from Ukraine, Russia, and Belarus laid out 
their vision of reintegration as a global problem for the 
countries of the former USSR. Mikhail Gorbachev him- 
self led the seminar. Aleksandr Tsipko, Igor Klyamkin, 
Mikhail Malyutin, Dmitriy Olshanskiy, and others took 
part in the discussion. 


The concept “reintegration,” as the next political craze 
needs interpretation. What is this—a new mythologem 
that is being inculcated in the mass conscience by the 
very same groups that were inculcating the idea of 
sovereignization three to five years ago?. Their aim, 
moreover, remains what it was before—holding or 
seizing power. Or is this a real possibility of revival? 
And, if revival, then of what kind of a state or what kind 
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of a community? And are the costs bearable? Or, per- 
haps, integration is one and the other, simply at different 
levels? The seminar was quicker to raise questions than 
to answer them. 


Why did the republics—the inheritors of the Soviet 
Union—not move ahead very far in the sphere of eco- 
nomic reforms? But then “attribution” eclipses all other 
aspects of their state construction. The initial cause of 
such a state of affairs, analysts believe, is that indepen- 
dence to many of the republican leaders was by no means 
happy or desirable news about liberation, but rather a 
notice that is delivered to an addressee regardless of his 
own wishes. And they were compelled to “simulate” 
state construction, That is, sovereignization is first and 
foremost a product and the next stage of disintegration 
of the Union. And not the opposite, as we got accus- 
tomed to thinking. Mikhail Malyutin expressed this 
figuratively: “A knock on the door. Who is there? It is I, 
independence. Summary: We are not to blame, it came 
by itself.” 


Thus, it (independence) found them (the republics) 
unprepared. In a certain sense, some of them were ready 
“morally,” but no one was prepared “physically.” Three 
years have not added much orderliness and reasons for 
their existence. Judging by the accounts of Ukrainian 
and Belarusian political scientists, life in the sovereign 
States is “apocalypse today.” Thus, the population of 
Ukraine is convinced that its politico-economic situa- 
tion is determined first and foremost by the mafia, and 
only after this by the president and Council of Ministers. 
But one-third of the population of Belarus thinks that 
their state is not independent, and another third leans 
toward such an opinion. And Russia 1s no exception in 
the parade of “broken off sovereign pieces,” but simply 
the largest body with its own specific character. If the 
new states have been suffering up until now “with a 
childhood illness of statehood,” then Russia, in the 
opinion of political scientists, has once again gotten sick 
with “imperialist tendencies” as a specific Russian form 
of capitulation to the difficulties of state construction. 
However, does this mean that the results of the three- 
year experiment was only a realization of the impossi- 
bility of forming ‘‘sovereign’’ national self- 
identifications—be it Russian, Ukrainian, or 
Belarusian? 


All agreed on one thing: Reintegration is not only neces- 
sary, but it is also inevitable. But whether it should be 
started immediately, while institutions have still been 
retained that facilitate joining, or in two or three years, 
when all of the centripetal tendencies reach their very 
logical end—this served as a subject for discussion. 


The scheme for integration was considered. Some of the 
seminar participants expressed points of view that were 
not trivial, that succeeding unions in the post-Soviet 
space will be concluded not on principles that are tradi- 
tional (within the spirit and framework of the USSR), 
and even not according to principles that are exotic 
(Pan-Slavic, Romantic, Pan-Turkic). But, for example, 
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on the international principles of a “technological 
chain.”’ As Dmitriy Olshanskiy noted, if the Dniester 
Region has sales markets and other economic interests in 
the “Siberian Agreement,” this can be enough of a 
reason for the conclusion of an economic union. How- 
ever, statehood under conditions of such geopolitical 
promiscuity will inevitably begin to melt and will lead to 
the appearance of a number of “vague” state formations. 
However, this is only one of the possibilities of the 
self-development of the post-Soviet space. There is no 
end to configurations of separate elements that mutually 
attract and mutually repel each other. 


The necessary element of reintegration is its compo- 
nents. All of the speakers noted that the left-wingers and 
the big power supporters in the former Slavic republics 
of the USSR are calling the loudest for a necessary 
speedy reunification—each on the strength of his own 
ideology. However, the real executor, as always, will be 
the “party in power.” A very skeptical interpretation is 
possible: There was a time when the newly-fledged 
bankers created their own first capital on the breakup of 
the USSR, and now those are longing for power who 
intend to make capital on reintegration. It may be that 
these are one and the same people. A pessimistic inter- 
pretation is possible: The new rulers aptly wrote off their 
shortcomings to the difficulties of economic reforms, 
and now a wonderful opportunity has appeared to justify 
their mistakes, because of the burdens of reintegration. 


The list of interpretations is open. The myth about the 
reunification of the peoples is taking on eschatological 
features. 


Duma CIS Affairs Committee on Russians in 
Former USSR Republics 


944F0657A Moscow OBSHCHAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 17, 29 Apr 94 p 7 


[Extracts From Materials for a Discussion Sponsored 
by the State Duma Committee for CIS Affairs in Late 
March 1994” published under the rubric “‘Document”: 
“The Duma Is Still Discussing Principles Concerning 
Support for Fellow Citizens Residing Abroad’’} 


[Text] |. ...As the legal successor of the USSR, Russia is 
fully responsible for the fate of and ensuring the rights of 
noncitizens-former citizens of the USSR wherever they 
may reside. It is necessary to introduce the status of 
PERSONS EQUATED TO CITIZENS of Russia in 
order to ensure that this responsibility be discharged. 


Individuals who are deprived of an opportunity to 
become citizens of their country of residence or do not 
wish to do so for a particular reason, but who in view of 
circumstances have not applied to become citizens of 
Russia, should enjoy the protection and patronage of 
Russia and the rights of citizens of Russia, except for the 
right to participate in elections to organs of state power, 
the right to a proportion of privatized property in 
Russia, and probably certain other rights. The status of 
persons equated to citizens shall cease automatically 
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once citizenship arrangements are made (the person opts 
for a particular citizenship). (...) 


2. First of all, it is necessary to strive to sign agreements 
on dual citizenship with all states-former republics of the 
USSR. In the event of becoming dual citizens, the Law 
on Protection of Russian Citizens and Persons Equated 
to Them Abroad would apply to this category of persons. 


However, the patronage of Russia should apply to a 
broader community of people, that is, those who have 
become citizens of the new state and who do not have an 
opportunity to obtain a second, Russian citizenship. 
Direct legal protection and other protection for such 
people will be quite justifiably viewed as interference in 
the internal affairs of sovereign states. In this case, 
Russia can only proceed from the principles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and see to it 
that human rights are upheld in all countries regardless 
of a person’s cultural or ethnic affiliation, origin, and 
citizenship. (...) 


Russia must look for a way to provide economic support 
for both the Russian-language educational system 1n the 
new foreign countries and the development of the cul- 
tural life of the Russian-speaking population. To this 
end, provisions should be made for preferential proce- 
dures for receiving education at the colleges of Russia 
(citizens and equivalent individuals should receive an 
education in Russia on the same terms as citizens 
permanently residing in Russia). It is necessary to 
develop a program for scientific and cultural exchanges 
and training in production, as well as a program for 
investment in the educational system abroad. (...) 


Russia should also facilitate the self-organization of the 
Russian-speaking population by encouraging, for 
example, the creation of national-cultural societies, sup- 
porting the creation of economic structures affiliated 
with such societies, and granting customs or other pref- 
erences to such structures. In this case, the “titular” 
population would also be interested in the preservation 
and development of such enterprises and, consequently, 
in support for the Russian-speaking population. 


3. Joint ventures in which the Russian-speaking popula- 
tion would become the main partner from the side of the 
new states must become a particularly important form of 
support for the Russian-speaking population abroad. It 
would be necessary to invest state funds in such enter- 
prises, including the property of Russia abroad, and to 
provide incentives for capital investment by nonstate 
enterprises of Russia. 


The creation of trilateral companies in which enterprises 
from the traditional foreign countries would appear as 
the third side could be the least painful path. It is also 
possible to suppurt joint Russian-foreign enterprises, 
whose cofounders from the traditional foreign countries 
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(for example, France) would create mixed companies in 
the new foreign countries (for example, French-Estonian 
companies). 


Protection of the Russian population is not provided by 
way of economic pressure or blockades of countries 
behaving in an uncivilized manner but rather by way of 
developing cooperation that provides an incentive for 
the proper attitude of the government toward the Rus- 
sian-speaking community. 


4. The above points have referred solely to the Russian- 

speaking population. However, it is necessary to also 

support the same measures for the ethnic groups of 

residents of Russia that have preserved their national 
. ginality, for example, Chechens in Kazakhstan. 


\ mans Neskhetian Turks, and Crimean Tatars— 
ethi.- “re: vs whose destiny has been associated with the 
forced reseti »ment of the 1940’s—should also be sup- 
ported. 


In carrying out this program it is necessary to take into 
account the fact that a large number of people coming 
from the new foreign countries whose national and 
cultural interests are not satisfied reside on the territory 
of Russia. Improvements in the area of upholding the 
rights of ethnic minorities in Russia should be an inte- 
gral part of the program of support for the Russian- 
speaking population abroad. This approach will testify to 
the sincerity of Russia and will deflect the charges that 
Russia is exploiting the slogan of upholding human 
rights for political purposes. 


From the Files 





113,540 people have become Russian citizens in nearby foreign 
countries (data as of 31 January 1994 from the Consular Service 
Department of the Russian Federation Ministry of Foreign Affairs) 












































1. Azerbaijan 792 people 
2. Armenia 138 
3. Belorussia [Belarus] 224 
4. Georgia 3,648 
5. Kazakhstan 2,646 
6. Kirgizia [Kyrgyzstan} 14,573 
7. Latvia 21,557 _ 
8. Lithuania 13,474 
9. Moldova 2,860 
10. Tajikistan 156 
11. Turkmenistan 353 
12. Uzbekistan 10,588 
13. Ukraine 1,042 
14. Estonia 41,489 
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Data on Russians and Russian-Speakers in Latvia and Estonia 

















Latvia 
Total population in 1991 ; 2.668 million 
of which: 
Russians 0.907 million 
Russian-speaking population in 1989 1.122 million 








As of | January 1994, 21,557 people had become Russian citizens; the total number of Russians who were Latvian citizens as of 26 January 
1994—more than 0.278 million. 























Estonia 
Total population in 1991 1.575 million 
of which: 
Russians 0.477 million 
Russian-speaking population in 1989 0.545 million 





Between 1992 and 1994 (as of | February 1994), 42,300 people became Estonian citizens. As of | January 1994, 41,489 people had become 
Russian citizens. 
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Ukrainian, Russian Economic Interaction Viewed 


944K 1164A Moscow OBSHCHAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 16, 22 Apr 94 p 5 


[Article by Dmitriy Vydrin, director of the International 
Institute for Global and Regional Security, Kiev, under 
the rubric “Expert Review”: “The Russian Bear and the 
Ukrainian Fox”’] 


[Text] As early as 1992 the Ukrainian prime minister said 
that Russia was waging a “cold economic war” on 
Ukraine. The economic and sociopsychological situation 
in Ukraine is indeed largely reminiscent of wartime. 


The rate of inflation in the country has reached 70 
percent per month, which comes close to the “world 
record” held by Serbia, which is at war. The average 
wage of about $10 is the equivalent of monthly earnings 
in the besieged Sarajevo. The 20-30 percent a year fall in 
production is greater than in Azerbaijan. The vocabulary 
of many Ukrainian politicians and the mass media is 
close to that of the militarv. 


Any war raises two main issues: “Who is the main 
culprit?” and ‘““Who will win?” It is hard to answer these 
questions unequivocally. However, much can be under- 
stood and foreseen by comparing the complaints and 
mutual accusations of the parties to the conflict. 


[Boxed item] 


Ukraine’s Key Economic Complaints About Russia: 


—it sells fuel and raw materials to Ukraine at prices that 
are destroying the Ukrainian economy, 


—it has taken over the lion’s share of the all-Union 
wealth (gold and diamond reserves, property abroad, 
and so on), 


—it steals away the best skilled personnel—research, 
engineering, and technical—from key production sec- 
tors: the nuclear power industry, transportation, and 
so on, 


—it buys up property on the territory of Ukraine in order 
to make the latter first economicaily and then politi- 
cally dependent, 


—it is neither punctual nor honest as far as payments for 
Ukrainian deliveries are concerned, and is indebted to 
Ukrainian enterprises. [End boxed item] 


[Boxed item] 


Russia’s Key Economic Complaints About Ukraine: 


—it resells inexpensive Russian resources to other coun- 
tries, 


—it fails to coordinate its export policy with Russia and 
drives down prices for important Russian goods 
(metals, weapons, chemical products), 
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—it pursues an isolationist policy and hampers the 
natural processes of reintegration and the establish- 
ment of joint ventures, companies, and financial- 
industrial groups, 


—it is neither punctual nor honest as far as payments 
and deliveries are concerned; its debt to Russian 
enterprises is immense. [End boxed item] 


It cannot be determined who is right and who is wrong: 
The pitch of mutual reproaches is too high, the politi- 
cians and experts of the two sides too prejudiced and 
incompetent. Most probably, both parties are guilty to 
some degree. The politicians of Kiev are guilty of 
attempting to foist on Moscow a naively sly, unaccept- 
able model of relations: Ukraine is completely indepen- 
dent of Russia politically, but receives raw materials and 
resources from the latter at domestic Russian prices. 
Russian politicians are guilty of failing to perceive 
Ukrainian independence for a long time and trying to 
foist on it the “suzerain-vassal’’ model of relations. 
However, practice has indicated that there is a natural 
limit to the deterioration of economic relations between 
the two countries. It turned out that neither country is 
capable of dealing to the economy of its neighbor a blow 
of such a force as to make the “cold economic war” grow 
into “‘hot’”’ economic skirmishes. Apparently, politicians 
on both sides were mistaken in evaluating their forces. 


The Mistakcs of Ukrainian Policy 


In their calculations and plans, Ukrainian politicians 
have overstated the opportunity to strike retaliatory 
blows at the Russian economy. In the corridors of power 
and public opinion it was believed for a long time that 
Kiev is capable of coming up with a powerful “mirror- 
image” response to each of the punitive economic 
actions of Russia, in particular by waging a “guerrilla 
war’ against enemy communications. It was expected 
that the threat of shutting off energy and transportation 
systems that pass through the territory of Ukraine and 
connect Russia to Europe would prompt Moscow to be 
more tractable. 


This was a very dangerous concept from the outset. It 
posed the threat of an unavoidable escalation of eco- 
nomic, political, and military confrontation. First, the 
ambitious Russian leadership and public opinion, which 
were accustomed to the superpower position, are poorly 
equipped for a quiet search for a compromise. Second, 
Russian politics is markedly extrovert in nature and 
responds very sensitively to any attempt to isolate the 
country. The Russian establishment is prepared to pay 
any price and make any sacrifices in order to punish 
those who encroach on Russia’s connections to the 
outside world. 


The Russian bear would rather die than allow itself to be 
locked up in the Asian lair. However, fortunately for 
Ukraine and the entire world, Russia quickly found a 
way out. Kiev did not succeed in creating a Baltic 
Sea-Black Sea “buffer” or “exclusionary” zone: The 
Belarusian corridor was found in this space. Russia will 
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attempt to shift its trans-European communications 
there, taking advantage of the pro-Russian sentiment 
that exists there, reinforcing it, and connecting the 
Belarusian economy to its own more closely. This is 
precisely why Russia is proceeding to create a unified 
ruble zone which is economically disadvantageous for it. 
Besides, Russian specialists quickly groped around for a 
new model of transactions with European partners. Now 
it is these countries rather than Russia that have conflicts 
with Kiev over blocking Russian-European communica- 
tions. 


As a result, by 1994 Moscow ceased to fear the threat of 
direct isolation from Europe, and therefore threats by 
certain Ukrainian politicians are hardly able to provoke 
the Moscow authorities to commit acts that are dan- 
gerous to the world anymore. 


The Mistakes of Russian Policy 


Russia has overestimated its potential for economic 
pressure on Ukraine. First, Russian officials have 
already lost the monopoly on resource deliveries. The 
former state sector has rapidly converted to the commer- 
cial mode; for this reason, an ever increasing volume of 
refinery products is delivered through private channels 
which the government controls with difficulty. The gov- 
ernment cannot manipulate prices, either: Despite the 
threats, many types of raw materials, including refinery 
products, are delivered de facto to Ukraine at prices 
below world market. It has turned out that Russia is 
incapable of quickly switching to other markets. The 
prediction that an abrupt deterioration of the economic 
situation in Ukraine would bring about a social explo- 
sion and a sharply strouger sentiment for reintegration 
did not come true, either. 


The economic situation is truly as bad as it gets, but 
neither a powerful social exn!osion nor a tumultuous 
renaissance of the processes of integration has occurred. 
Why? Western Ukraine, for which the independence and 
sovereignty of the country have self-contained if not 
semi-religious significance, is prepared for any hardship. 
In turn, Eastern Ukraine lacks the full-fledged institu- 
tions 0° a civic society (with the exception of strike 
committees) due to which dissatisfaction with the eco- 
nomic decay is reflected in political demands only very 
slowly. No matter how bad the situation becomes, the 
likelihood of this resulting in a universal striving to 
reintegrate is low. Most likely, Ukrainian society will 
become differentiated into confrontational social strata 
and regions. Some will see excessively close economic 
links to Russia and its perfidy as the root of all evil, 
others, on the contrary, will see the severance of these 
relations as being just that. 


The economic situation will continue to deteriorate, and 
differentiation in society will deepen along with this. 
However, as time goes by, the heat of accusations leveled 
against Russia by Ukrainian public opinion and political 
consciousness will diminish. Even extreme Russophobes 
are beginning to understand this: The main reason for 
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the economic troubles is found in the sluggish leadership 
of the country lacking the determination to proceed with 
radical and rapid reforms. 


Incidentally, paradoxical as it might be, I believe that 
had Russia switched to world market prices in mutual 
settlements with Ukraine right away, there would have 
been less Russophobic sentiment in Ukraine for a long 
time now, and the reforms would have also proceeded 
faster. This would have made the relationship pragmatic, 
reduced the field of mutual suspicions, and prompted 
Ukrainian leaders to look for effective economic solu- 
tions. This state of affairs would have removed suspi- 
cions concerning Russia’s desire of to interfere in 
Ukraine’s internal affairs. 


Russian politics is extroverted, whereas Ukrainian poli- 
tics is utterly introverted. The Ukrainian fox will not 
allow anyone to steal into his burrow. However, even 
Russian expansionists have almost grasped by now that 
the harshest economic pressure bears little fruit in the 
contemporary world. It may win a victory in a totali- 
tarian political space. However, even the smallest liber- 
alization immediately reduces the potential for eco- 
nomic blackmail. The time of the economic cold war is 
most likely coming to an end because its effect boomer- 
angs. 


[Boxed item] 


How Will Changes in the Economic Situation in 
Ukraine and Russia Influence Their Mutual Relations? 


Scenario |. The economic crisis in Ukraine worsens 
catastrophically, whereas Russia succeeds in overcoming 
it. Under such conditions the eastern and southern 
regions would gravitate toward Russia still more 
strongly—up to the demand to join it. This course of 
events would almost unavoidably bring about a civil war, 
because western regions would not proceed to unify with 
the neighbor to the north under any conditions. The 
aggravation of the situation poses the threat of many 
millions emigrating, which may bring about the onset of 
chaos in the Russian economy. 


Scenario 2. Ukraine finds a way to overcome difficulties, 
whereas the reforms in Russia end in failure. The 
harshest possible economic and political isolation of 
Ukraine from Russia would cause an expansion of 
emigrants from the north (there are about 7 million 
Ukrainians in Russia), which would crush the Ukrainian 
economy. 


Scenario 3. Equalization of the progress of reforms 
brings about a normalization of political relations. Rep- 
resentatives of private capital from the two sides would 
act as lobbyists for this scenario. A great number of joint 
companies, corporations, and financial groups would 


appear. 
Contrary to the opinion of various political forces, 


neither Ukraine nor Russia are objectively interested in 
the destruction of each other’s economies. However, 
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even with the most favorable outcome (Scenario 3) the 
countries will keenly compete against each other in raw 
m .°rials, sales, and labor markets and fight for the favor 
of foreign partners. [End of boxed item] 


Commentary on Crimean Issue in 
Russian-Ukrainian Relations 


944Q0338B Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 27 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by V. Portnikov: “Crimea: A Bridge or Barrier? 
Elimination of the Regrettably Known Methods for 
Resolving National Problems Required”’] 


[Text] Russia and Ukraine found themselves facing the 
barrier of the Crimean problem, by the way, not for the 
first time in the several tense years of building bilateral 
relations. The victory of Yuriy Meslikov, who did not 
conceal his intention of altering the status of autonomy, 
in the presidential elections in Crimea compelled Kiev to 
take a close look at the contours of the drifting peninsula 
while confronting Moscow once again with an unresolv- 
able dilemma—the choice between desire and possi- 
bility. 


The desire to “recover” Crimea is so clear that it would 
be unwise to conceal it. At the same time, it is specifi- 
cally Russia, along with the USA, that is the guarantor of 
territorial integrity of Ukraine which is parting with its 
nuclear armament. It is specifically Russia, which is 
building relations with its own ex-autonomies with dif- 
ficulty, that is interested the least out of all the countries 
in the world in any territory proclaiming recognized 
independence and possibly shifting into another state. In 
other words the Crimean issue appears far more complex 
in Russian policy than in the Ukrainian one. 


It seems that the first Crimean president, Yuriy 
Meshkov, who, in the course of his visit to Moscow, 
talked of political stability on the peninsula in a tone 
reminiscent of his recent opponent, Nikolay Bagrov, 
head of th’ Crimean Parliament, is beginning to under- 
stand this. Stability for Crimea, however, is maintenance 
of the status-quo. Attempts at sharp changes in it are no 
longer stability but the start of a civil war, a Russian- 
Ukrainian confrontation, activization of the movement 
of Ukrainian Tartars which will swiftly transcend con- 
stitutional bounds, and destroy the resort. It is possible 
that this will not signal the end of the political career of 
Yuriy Meshkov himself as he would be able to establish 
himself in Simfe-opol with the aid of the Black Sea Fleet, 
just as Vladislav Ardzinba did in Sukhumi. But who 
needs a second Sukhumi today? 


The Crimean president, who evidently expected to 
become an equal partner of Boris Yeltsin and Leonid 
Kravchuk, could have convinced himself at negotiations 
about the future of Crimea that more influential political 
forces in both countries are transforming him into a 
hostage of the situation on the peninsula. In that sense 
Meshkov, known only for his activity at mcetings, is 
much more convenient than Bagrov from whom few 
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expected any uncoordinated actions. For Russia, which 
is striving today for the return of “spheres of influence” 
lost following disintegration of the Soviet Union, needs 
not Crimea as part of it, but a lever for pressure on the 
most ambitious of the former Soviet republics (even 
though very soon Kazakhstan will easily surpass Ukraine 
here). For Ukraine Crimea is important as a real dem- 
onstration of the “sinister” intentions of the neighboring 
country and as proof of political pluralism: in our 
country even declared antagonists achieve success, Kiev 
is not London which acted far more rigidly and energet- 
ically in a similar situation in Ulster. 


That is the way it will be as long as Crimea is a barrier. 
But even Yuriy Meshkov is already speaking of a 
Crimean bridge. But is the building of such a bridge 
possible given the initial positions of Moscow, Kiev, and 
Simferopol? | fear that up to now the stones used in 
building the foundation of such a bridge might prove to 
be merely new boulders for the barrier. The money 
which Russia plans to grant for the return of Crimean 
Tartars and the special emphasis which Ukraine makes 
on its financial participation, indicates that both coun- 
tries know about the existence of another way. After all 
Crimea gained the status of a republic not because of any 
special position it has by comparison with other Ukrai- 
nian oblasts, but because the republic vas already there 
and ceased to exist after the tragic deportation of indig- 
enous people, primarily of Crimean Tartars. They 
remain the only deported nation which has not restored 
its statehood even formally. Simply speaking: their past, 
their tragedy was utilized by completely different people. 
Political careerism, however, which is noticeable in the 
case of the former Yugoslavia, leads only to slaughter. 
Before Crimea becomes the next hot spot Moscow and 
Kiev should use all possible channels of influence to 
legitimize the status of indigenous nations of the penin- 
sula, naturally, taking into consideration the rights of 
those who enjoyed their hospitality. By the way, the 
latter form a majority anyway. They can elect a president 
and a parliament. The returnees only have a few seats 
consolidated by quota. That decision, however, will 
hardly secure true political stability on the peninsula. 
The principal problem of Crimea is that it may prove to 
be a ticking bomb even without becoming “‘a bone of 
contention.” They might come to their senses in Simfer- 
opol after it is too late. Moscow and Kiev should help the 
Crimeans realize the unique position in which their land 
has been placed by historical circumstances and find 
nonstandard political moves—in other words, exclude 
the possibility for resolving national problems by the 
regrettably known methods. Believe me, that 1s more 
important than success or failure of the loudmouthed 
promises by Yuriy Meshkov, the economic experiments 
of Yevgeniy Saburov, and even the fate of the Black Sea 
Fleet. 


Problems of Russians in Tajikistan Viewed as RF 
Policy ‘Feilure’ 

944Q0338A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 

in Russian 27 Apr 94 p 3 


[Article by O. Panfilov: “Russians Have Nowhere to Go 
nor Money to Do It. They May Become Hostages of 
Diplomacy’”’] 
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[Text] A high-ranking diplomat of the Russian Embassy 
in Dushanbe indicated to an Interfax correspondent that 
the flow of the Russian-speaking population out of 
Tajikistan decreased sharply. He believed however, that 
this is connected not with stabilization of the situation in 
the republic, but with the fact that Russians remaining in 
Tajikistan have “nowhere and no one to go to nor money 
to do it,”’ primarily because the bulk of the population 
lacks money for the most essential products, to say 
nothing of renting a railway container. At present it is 
also difficult to sell an apartment inasmuch as those 
wishing to acquire housing have done so long ago or 
occupied vacant apartments which cannot be denied 
even by the authorities. Robbery is so common that, as 
the NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA correspondent was 
told, people may be robbed in broad daylight in Dus- 
hanbe having their shoes or a suit someone liked taken. 


As underscored by the Russian diplomat in his interview 
with Interfax, around 368,000 Russian-speaking citizens 
left Tajikistan over a four-year period. According to the 
census there were 495,000 Russian speakers living in the 
republic in 1989, of whom 288,600 were ethnic Rus- 
sians. Thus around 100,000 Russian speakers now 
remain in Tajikistan 80 percent of whom reside in the 
Leninabad Oblast, in the north of the republic, where 
combat operations have never taken place. Almost no 
Russians at all remain in the south of Tajikistan, for 
instance in the Khatlon Oblast, except for those in mixed 
marriages. According to the diplomat practically all of 
the Russian-speaking population of Tajikistan would 
like to leave for permanent residence in Russia, but lack 
of money “is an insurmountable obstacle.” 


The revelations of the Russian diplomat differ sharply 
from what was just recently announced by Andrey 
Kozyrev, the Russian Federation Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and General Colonel Boris Pyankov, former 
commander of CIS Commonwealth Peacemaking Forces 
in Tajikistan. In explaining Russian military presence 
they constantly recalled that they are performing a noble 
mission in protecting the Russian-speaking people 
against onpression by “Islamic fundamentalists.” Tajiki- 
stan off) ials usually exaggerate figures in listing Rus- 
sian-speaking citizens thereby gaining the support of 
both diplomats and the military. But the admission 
made by the Russian Embassy representative may evoke 
sympathy even among observers since, if the diplomat is 
to be believed, only around 20,000 Russian speakers, 
who are prepared to leave given the opportunity, remain 
in the main part of Tajikistan (beside the northern 
Leninabad Oblast isolated by two mountain ranges). 
This evidently explains the apparent slowness of Tajik 
authorities in adopting the law on dual citizenship and 
granting Russian the status of a second state language, 
which was promised by Emomili Rakhmanov back in 
the spring of 1993, when the treaty of friendship, coop- 
eration, and mutual aid between Tajikistan and Russia 
was being prepared for signing. It is true, even then it was 
clear that the new regime would be unable to retain the 
Russian-speaking population, inasmuch as instead of 
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stability there came crime—robberies, brigandage, mur- 
ders. The Russian Embassy did not complain when 
Russian citizens—journalists or businessmen, were 
assaulted. It appears that the Embassy never did lodge a 
strong protest concerning the murder of a Christian 
Baptist family and a deacon of the Nikolsk Orthodox 
Church—at least it was never reported by any of the 
news agencies represented in Tajikistan. The Embassy 
remains silent as militant people’s front members rape 
Russian girls (on 8 December of last year, for instance, 
two female friends were raped and murdered in the 
basement of House No. 36 on the 6th Driveway on 
Gafurov Street in Dushanbe). 


If the revelations of the diplomat were disseminated on 
purpose then could Russian diplomacy change its atti- 
tude to events in Tajikistan at all? Extending political 
and military support to the Dushanbe regime the Rus- 
sian government most probably intended preserving the 
even then considerably thinned out Russian-speaking 
colony. The Russian community, which has externally 
preserved a position of neutrality for a long time, is 
suddenly becoming active, at first declaring that military 
presence of the Russian army must be continued as long 
as possible and two months ago demanding a quota of 
Russians in the Tajik parliament. The first demand is 
also quite explainable by the fact that architect Valeriy 
Yushin, chairman of the Russian community, is a 
member of the Russian National Council, whereas the 
second one diverges somewhat from what was said by 
Emomili Rakhmanov concerning the status of the Rus- 
Sian language and dual citizenship. Can a citizen of 
Russia and Tajikistan simultaneously be a member of 
the Legislative Assembly of Tajikistan. The language 
parity is preserved somewhat by the fact that three 
Russian-language republic and one oblast (Leninabad 
Oblast) newspapers are still published in Tajikistan even 
though with a limited circulation. The amount of televi- 
sion and radio programming in the Russian language has 
not increased. At the same time, as strange as that may 
appear, the opposition “Voice of Free Tajikistan” is 
broadcasting in Russian and Uzbek (and, of course, in 
Tajik) from the territory of Afghanistan. The shortage of 
Russian teachers in secondary schools and instructors in 
the higher educational establishments is already being 
felt in Leninabad Oblast as well. 


The failure of Russian policy aimed at preserving Rus- 
sian-speaking colonies in former Soviet republics is quite 
evident. It is likewise clear that resolution of internal 
civil strife by military means is not a panacea for the 
political impotence of diplomacy. In several months 
when the number of Russian-speaking citizens of Tajiki- 
stan decreases further, the presence of Russian troops 
waging a struggle against “Islamic fundamentalism,” 
may acquire a different coloration. 


Closer Russia-Central Asia Ties Urged 


944E0788A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 28 Apr 94 p 4 


[Article by Aleksandr Ignatenko, Gorbachev Fund: 
“Zone of Mutual Interest? Russia Has Separated Itself 
from Integration Processes in the Central Asian 
Region”’} 
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[Text] Russian political scientists, diplomats, strategists, 
and publicists speak about Central Asia as “a zone of 
Russia’s vital interests,” about “Russia's foreign political 
priorities” in the region, etc. To look at the region’s 
economic problems in depth, from at least two sides—both 
the Russian and the Central Asian—is the intention of 
this article. 


Viewpoint 


Economic interdependence and, correspondingly, the 
need for close economic cooperation are such obvious 
things that it is awkward even to recall them. Russia and 
Central Asia are parts of a unified national economic 
complex of the former USSR. This complex was formed 
as a System with elements that supplement one another. 
The region is largely the source of a number of raw 
material resources that are either completely lacking in 
Russia or exist in insufficient quantities. The extremely 
large copper-porphyry, pyrite and stratiform deposits of 
Central Asia and the Transcaucasus lay beyond the 
borders of Russia. The situation was no better with 
respect to a number of other mineral-raw material 
resources. Russia has insignificant reserves of copper, 
manganese, chromites, strontium ores, germanium, 
potassium salts, etc. It is also necessary to mention 
cotton here. Russia’s main supplier of it was Central Asia 
(with Russia’s demand for 1,175,700 tonnes, Uzbekistan 
alone provided 544,000 tonnes). This list could easily be 
continued. 


Not only Russia depends on deliveries from the post- 
Soviet “South’’; Central Asian countries are interested in 
them as well. Coal from the Kazakhstan Ekibastuz is 
intended for heating and electric power plants operating 
on the territory of Russia. The Karaganda Metallurgical 
Combine delivers to Russia about 2 million tonnes of 
rolled metal a year. The problem of selling these and 
other products will inevitably arise if exports to Russia 
are excluded. 


The existing organizational forms of economic coopera- 
tion between Russia and states of the post-Soviet Central 
Asia are developing (true, without very good results) 
within the framework of the CIS: An Economic Union of 
CIS States has been created, a number of interstate 
organs have been instituted—Interstate Bank, Interstate 
Council on Questions of Industrial Policy, etc. Cooper- 
ation is developing at the level of enterprises and 
branches. There is also a future for such forms as 
economic interaction at the level of border oblasts (for 
example, Omsk Oblast of Russia and Pavlodar Oblast of 
Kazakhstan). 


But one gets the impression that the Central Asian states, 
while not destroying economic ties with Russia willfully, 
are trying to find an alternative to them, working within 
other organizational frameworks with states of the world 
South. Russia is jealous of this, but itself is exerting no 
active or positive resistance to it. 
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In my view Russia should take a considerably more 
active part in the regional and interregional organiza- 
tions in whose work the states of the post-Soviet Central 
Asia have already become involved. 


One of these organizations is the Organization of Cas- 
pian States (OPG, created in February 1992). Represen- 
tatives of Iran, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, 
and Russia participated in its creation. The degree of 
interest of the aforementioned states in this organization 
is shown also by the level of representation at the 
constituent assembly: The first three states were repre- 
sented by the president, the fourth—by a deputy prime 
minister, and the fifth (Russia)—by the ambassador to 
the Islamic Republic of Iran. There is no need to 
enumerate the problems that could be resolved simply 
through joint efforts: raising the level of the Caspian, 
ecology, extraction of oil in the open sea, on the shelf, 
and along the coast, fishing, etc. Russia’s passiveness 
could quite well be regarded as one of the reasons why 
nothing has come of the OPG so far and the aforemen- 
tioned states are cooperating (if they are cooperating) in 
the aforementioned areas either on a bilateral or multi- 
lateral basis or within the framework of associations that 
do not include Russia. 


Another example is the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation (OES, sometimes designated as EKO), 
which initially (since 1984-1985) included Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan. With the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, all the Central Asian states and also Azerbaijan 
joined the OES. Russia became a kind of initiator of 
maximum self-isolation from the OES. Moreover, the 
Central Asian states were given an ultimatum: either 
economic cooperation with Russia or participation in 
the OES. Not to mention the fact that the condition for 
Russian-Central Asian cooperation given above is 
insulting and unacceptable to the independent states of 
Central Asia, the question could have been posed differ- 
ently. Why should Russia not join the OES? As far as I 
can judge, the OES regulations do not preclude that. 


In order to give a full picture it is necessary to mention 
the Black Sea Economic Cooperation Zone (ChZES) 
created in 1992, in which both Russia and a number of 
states interested in cooperation in the neighboring Cen- 
tral Asia region (Turkey, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and 
Georgia) participate. The coordination of this regional 
organization, to which Russia pays considerably more 
attention than to the one mentioned above, can be 
facilitated by untying several knots right in Central Asia. 


Integration processes in Central Asia itself is a topic unto 
itself. They began ‘‘reactively,” they were forced—as a 
completely natural reaction to the creation of the CIS as 
a quasi-Slavic association. Subsequently this separation 
and intraregional consolidation were reinforced by plans 
for a Russian-Ukrainian-Belarusian economic alliance 
and zigzags in Russian policy regarding post-Soviet 
Central Asia. True, the integration processes are 
extremely weak. It is difficult to imagine Russia’s partic- 
ipation in these processes. 
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The plans to create new transportation communications 
(railroads and highways, pipelines, etc.) are a visible sign 
of future trends in economic cooperation. The building 
of communications routes tells us considerably more 
than serious agreements and widely announced declara- 
tions. 


One Central Asian leader noted: “Previously all roads to 
the East (from Europe—A.I.) passed through Moscow.” 
Now the new states of the region are looking for different 
roads, which very frequently bypass Russia. 


The program of the Commission of European Commu- 
nities (CEC), which is oriented toward the creation of a 
combined (rail, ferry, and sea) transportation corridor 
‘‘Europe—Caucasus—Asia” is very attractive to the 
Central Asian states. The main route would bypass 
Russia—along the line of Almaty-Ashgabat- 
Turkmenbashi (formerly Krasnovodsk)-Baku- 
Poti/Batum1. 


Each Central Asian country is exerting a fair amount of 
effort to create its own transportation access to commu- 
nications centers of world significance. Thus Kaza- 
khstan, having established rail communications long the 
route of Almaty-Beijing, is intending to extend this route 
to the territories of Turkmenistan, Iran, and Turkey, in 
order to reach Western Europe. Turkmenistan is 
speeding up the construction of the railroad route of 
Tedzhen-Serakhs-Mashkhad, which will make it possible 
to link this Central Asian country to Tehran, Ankara, 
and West European capitals. Iranian territory with 
renewed communications in the interests of Turkmeni- 
stan will become for the latter a kind of bridge to the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Through Kaza- 
khstan, which is joined by railroad to China (Beijing), it 
is also possible to gain access to the Far East—the 
Asia-Pacific region (APR). Turkmenistan is also exerting 
efforts to create a gas line through Turkmenistan- 
Iran-Turkey-West Europe. Turkmenistan leaders also 
dream of laying a gas line to Southeast Asia, China, and 
Japan. Pakistan is prepared to open routes to the Indian 
Ocean for Central Asian states. 


Regional communications could be affected by the 
implementation of an agreement between Turkey and 
Azerbaijan for the creation of a petroleum line, which 
will make it possible to transport Azerbaijani petroleum 
to a terminal on the Turkish coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea: Azerbaijan—Northern Iran—Nakhichevan— 
Turkey (Erzurum—the region of the Syrian-Turkich bor- 
der—Y umurtalik). 


The plan for transporting oil through a pipeline from the 
oil region of Tengiz (western Kazakhstan) to 
Novorossiysk is promising and mutually advantageous 
for both Kazakhstan and Russia. But there are serious 
obstacles to the implementation of this plan, the main 
one being Turkish interests: In the first place, since 1990 
(because of UN sanctions against Iraq, which was pro- 
hibited from trading in oil in the full volume) the 
petroleum terminal of Yumurtalik on the Mediterranean 
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Sea and the petroleum pipeline leading up to it have 
been inactive and Turkey is trying to put them to work; 
second, Turkey (largely because of the preceding factor 
but also because of a real concern for the ecological 
situation in the densely populated regions) is trying to 
prohibit large tankers containing oil from passing 
through the Bosphorus. If these Turkish interests (or one 
of them) are honored, the significance of the petroleum 
terminal in Novorossiysk will drop sharply. And oil from 
Tengiz could go not to Novorossiysk but to Turkey, 
changing the aforementioned route somewhat: Tengiz- 
Azerbaijan-Northern Iran-Azerbaijan (Nakhichevan)- 
Turkey (Mediterranean Sea coast). As far as one can 
judge, in this case too it is necessary to observe Russian 
interests: On the one hand, the petroleum pipeline 
should not extend through the recreation zone or the 
productive agricultural land in the south of Russia; on 
the other hand, Russia itself could hook up to this 
petroleum pipeline for its own advantage. This kind of 
untangling of communications problems which is conve- 
nient both for Russia and for the Central Asian states in 
the newly formed geopolitical and economic space is 
possible, apparently, in other cases as well, say, with the 
utilization of mechanisms for regional and interregional 
economic cooperation. 


Thus Russia will undoubtedly be able to derive an 
advantage for itself from the existence of the transpor- 
tation corridor ‘“‘Europe-Caucasus-Asia.” It could hook 
up to railroad lines through Chelyabinsk, and then the 
possibilities of the Transsiberian main line would also be 
taken advantage of. For many reasons the new Astra- 
khan-Kizlyar-Baku railroad line would not be super- 
fluous either. Through the Caspian, Russia could join 
transportation flows along the Astrakhan-Baku route. 
One gets a sense of satisfaction that Russia is partici- 
pating in the actions for coordinating the program (as an 
equal with the Transcaucasian and Central Asian states 
and also Iran, Turkey, China, Pakistan, Ukraine, and the 
states included in the CEC). 


There is a mutual interest in having Russia supply the 
armed forces of the Central Asian states with various 
kinds of weapons, military equipment, and ammunition. 
All these products of the military-industrial complex can 
come only from Russia: It supervised the formation of 
the infrastructure, combat regulations, tactics— 
everything the armies of the newly independent states of 
Central Asia have inherited; further, the products are 
cheaper than in the West and of better quality than the 
Chinese, which coincide with ours in terms of many 
tactical-technical characteristics; regular deliveries are 
guaranteed; some of the states of Central Asia in coop- 
eration with Russia could produce their own arms (from 
cartridges in Kyrgyzstan to aircraft of the AWACS type 
in Uzbekistan). 


As for Russia’s interests, they include above all the 
availability of a large and promising market for selling 
products of the military-industrial complex, cooperation 
with a number of enterprises of the Central Asian 
military-industrial complex, the use of testing grounds 
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(especially Baykonur), and the acquisition of important 
military-strategic raw material. 


Military cadres are a promising area of cooperation. At 
the present time there is a critical shortage of officers 
representing the “titular” population in the formation of 
armies of the Central Asian states. Russians and other 
Slavs make up from 70 to 90 percent of the officer corps. 
It will take at least several years to create a highly 
professional officer corps from local residents (again, not 
without help from Russian instructors and military 
training institutions). The service of Russian officers in 
armies of the states of Central Asia will help Russia to 
relieve a fairly critical problem of returning military 
servicemen to Russian territory. 


In addition to the already tested forms of cooperation it 
would be possible to consider the following as well: The 
search for new forms of regional collective security 
(naturally, with the mandatory participation of Russia 
and, possibly, enlisting certain adjacent states); expan- 
sion of bilateral cooperation (for example, in the form of 
legal documentation with interstate agreements of Rus- 
sia’s military presence with Russian military bases); the 
transformation of collective (and essentially mainly 
Russia) forces into real coalition armed forces intended 
for protecting all the former border of the USSR in the 
Central Asian region; development of contract service 
for Russian citizens in armies of Central Asian states. It 
is not ruled out but rather suggested that there be 
military cooperation within the framework of the CSCE 
and the United Nations. 


Russian All-People’s Union, Azerbaijan’s 
Russians Forge Contacts 


944Q0341B Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian 29 Apr 94 
p2 


[Article by A. Kirpichnikov: “Russian Community in 
Azerbaijan Backs Geydar Aliyev and Sergey Baburin’’] 


[Text] 


Russian All-People’s Union holds press conference 


A press conference was held by deputies, members of the 
unregistered group “Russian Way”, who visited Azerba- 
ijan at the invitation of the Russian community (ROA) 
{Russian Community of Azerbaijan]. As a result a coop- 
eration agreement was signed yesterday in the presence 
of the journalists between the ROA and Sergey Baburin’s 
Russian All-People’s Union. 


Then the organizers spoke about their visit. They were 
received by Geydar Aliyev and other ROA leaders at the 
cultural center of the Slavs of Azerbaijan and visited 
camps for refugees liberated trom Armenians, as well as 
settlements, and villages populated by ethnic Russians. 
According to the deputies the Russian community sup- 
ports the policy of Mr. Aliyev and shares the burden of 
war around Nagornyy Karabakh, surprised at the indif- 
ference of the Russian side. The deputies condemned 
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action taken by Armenia in seizing foreign lands, the 
non-fulfillment of UN resolutions, and the pro- 
Armenian SMI [mass media], they were also shocked by 
the state of the refugees and the inaction of Russia and 
underscored the loss of trust in it by Azerbajanis and 
local Russians. Mention was also made of recruiting 
points for mercenaries on Russian soil and of the fact 
that peace proposals of the Russian Federation with 
regard to the withdrz wal of the warring sides from the 
line of contact are unacceptable to Azerbaijan. The only 
area in which the positions of Geydar Aliyev, the Rus- 
sian All-People’s Union, and the Russian community of 
Azerbaijan d'verged pertained to the question of the 
revival of USSR: in calling for closer unification with 
Russia Mr. Aliyev stands for independence and the CIS; 
Mr. Baburin hints that first there is the CIS, and then it 
is not too far to something like the Soviet Union; the 
ROA chief, Mr. Zabelin, without being specific, speaks 
of unity. 


That divergence leads to certain banalities. The problem 
of ethnic Russians in Azerbaijan, naturally, exists. Also a 
no less natural fact is that they support the leadership of 
the warring country in everything: this is not the Baltic 
region for you—expression of discontent may cost you 
some blood. And the desire to receive cultural support, 
and whenever possible materials support, from the his- 
torical homeland is totally understandable. The view- 
point of the Azerbaijan leadership with regard to its own 
actions and the Russian community, in connection with 
these actions, is equally predictable. Finally, the Russian 
Federation leadership must unconditionally support 
Russian communities on both sides of the front, both 
politically, socially and culturally. It must also take into 
account the attitude of the leadership of the warring 
sides toward the given communities, without even men- 
tioning the historical, “geopolitical,” simple political, 
and simple ethnic evaluations of what is taking place. 


It is simpler for the Russian All-Pew, ie’s Union and it 
may allow itself to grumble publicly without being par- 
ticularly concerned with objectivity. Let us say, a com- 
parison of the situation in Nagornyy Karabakh and in 
Bosnia is completely proper: in both places it is terrible, 
in both places Christians are persecuting Muslims, and 
states not recognized by anyone were proclaimed on 
officially foreign land. Mr. Baburin, however, who vis- 
ited both regions, in one case supports “the victim,” and 
in the other “the aggressor.” In order to preserve some 
semblance of logic he promulgates the version of a world 
conspiracy whose goal is to throw firewood on the fire of 
conflicts from any side just so that it would burn 
hotter—a world conspiracy understandably supported 
by world forces of Evil. With that thesis Baburin places 
himself not only in the position of a person with whom it 
is improper to argue, but, taking into account the literary 
legacy of Zhirinovskiy, in a position that is already 
occupied by a more astute predecessor. 


Unfortunately, international ‘““Baburinism” is peculiar to 
many leading and rank-and-file deputies of the State 
Duma who have visited one of the warring sides in some 
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conflict, and it is completely normal if the deputation 
from the lower chamber dispatched to the Balkans will 
return with a similar world outlook. Even that, however, 
is not the entire problem. The reliance of truly suffering 
Russian-speaking, Serbian-speaking people, and others 
on political fringes or warring dilettantes leads not only 
to exaggerated self-appraisal and inadequate acts, but 
also, inevitably, to a cautious attitude by persons con- 
ducting real Russian policy. 


No Special RF Visa Provisions for Lithuania’s 
Ethnic Russians 


94400341A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 29 Apr 94 p 3 


[Article by T. Nikolayeva: “A Russian Holding Lithua- 
nian Passport Is a Foreigner in Russia’’] 


[Text] 


Yesterday Moscow introduced a new visa system for 
citizens of the Lithuanian Republic entering the Russian 
Federation 


Thus, at the present time ethnic Russians who acquired 
Lithuanian citizenship will feel themselves real for- 
eigners in Russia, inasmuch as visas, even for those who 
were born and lived half of their lives in Moscow or in 
the Russian countryside, and have close relatives there, 
will be issued in accordance with the order established 
for citizens of foreign countries. In order to obtain a visa 
for a trip to Russia at the Russian Embassy it will 
henceforth be necessary to submit either an invitation 
from an organization, or an original of a private invita- 
tion registered with organs of the OVIR [Department of 
Visas and Registration] or the MVD [Ministry of 
Internal Affairs] of Kussia, or a confirmation from a 
tourist firm engaged in the organization of tourist trips 
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to Russia. Applications for a visa, standard question- 
naires, and the three photographs must be submitted not 
later than 10 working days before the trip, and only in 
exceptional cases (funerals, illness, need for emergency 
medical treatment, etc) will this procedure, costing five 
U.S. dollars, be accelerated. All these expenditures—of 
time, nerves, and finances—are connected with the 
acquisition of a visa good for only a single visit. Multi- 
ple-visit visas are issued only upon coordination with the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs of the Russian Federation on 
the basis of sufficient grounds. 


The winners were those who, being permanent residents 
of Lithuania, nevertheless obtained Russian citizenship, 
and, temporarily until 6 February 1995, those who are 
stateless. They retained the right to enter Russia without 
a visa. 


The Russian consulate in Lithuania, of course, prepared 
itself but, as indicated by the sad experience of the 
Belarus Embassy, it will be impossible to avoid very long 
lines with overnight vigils at the entrance and tattered 
nerves. Even understanding very well that the introduc- 
tion by Russia of the visa regime for Lithuanian citizens 
is merely a reciprocal step to “the European courtesy of 
Lithuania,” Lithuanian ethnic Russians cannot compre- 
hend why it was impossible to provide for certain 
measures for them ahead of time in order to ease the visa 
regime. Is it really that difficult to resolve the issue 
concerning mutual easing of the visa regime for citizens 
of Lithuania with the right to Russian citizenship, for 
instance, because of birth, and, correspondingly, for 
Lithuanians who are citizens of Russia with the right to 
obtain Lithuanian citizenship? Perhaps it would have 
been worth isolating that issue from other more complex 
problems of Russian - Lithuanian mutual relations? At 
present it is necessary to ascertain that Russia along with 
the Baltic states is “performing at the pinnacle of civi- 
lized behavior” in facilitating the maintenance of con- 
tacts with relatives for people. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Congress of Russian Commercial Banks 
Association Viewed 


944E0789A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 22 Apr 94 p I 


[Article by Ivan Zasurskiy: “The Bankers Did Not Like 
the Proposal of the Deputy Prime Minister; the Congress 
of the Association of Russian Commercial Banks Has 
Opened”’] 


[Text] 


Forum 


Attending the Fourth Congress of the Association of 
Russian Commercial Banks (ARB) were Sergey Yegorov, 
president of the ARB; Viktor Gerashchenko, head of the 
Central Bank; Oleg Soskovets, first deputy prime min- 
ister; representatives of the economic committees of the 
Federal Assembly, Nikolay Gonchar, Aleksandr Pochi- 
nok, Mikhail Zadornov; and also representatives of 
Russian Banks. 


Attendees heard Sergey Yegorov’s summary report of 
ARB activity during the years 1991-1993. Assessing the 
situation that developed in Russia, the president of the 
ARB emphasized the “untwisting and self-producing 
spiral of nonpayments,” the “absence of any kind of 
price regulation,” the “excessive level of interest rates,” 
and also the anti-investment climate in Russia. It is his 
conviction that all of this could have a negative effect on 
the interests of those sitting in the audience. His report 
formulated the ARB positions on these problems and the 
possible ways to resolve them. According to Mr. 
Yegorov’s words, in particular, ‘the absence of any kind 
of price regulation threatens to lead to total noncompet- 
itiveness on foreign markets of even commodities of our 
traditional raw materials export in the near future.” 


Speaking about the activity of the ARB council, Sergey 
Yegorov noted that, as a result of the association’s 
lobbying of the legislative organs, the commercial banks 
have already won hundreds of billions of rubles, which 
more than pays for the support of the ARB organization. 


The speech of the president also contained a proposal for 
Viktor Gerashchenko to familiarize the ARB with nor- 
mative documents before they go into effect, a disagree- 
ment with the position of the Central Bank on increasing 
the limit of the minimum capital authorization, hopes 
for the development of sound banking legislation, and 
the creation of a National Bank Board, which would be 
joined by all organs of economic authority, plus ARB 
representatives. 


According to Mr. Yegorov, 5,000 crimes were com- 
mitted in the financial sphere last year and 20 bankers 
were killed. The ARB is continuing to work on Security 
problems in the banking business, both in authoritative 
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structures and among members of the association, which 
today has on the order of 800 banks. 


Speaking at the bankers’ forum, Oleg Soskovets pro- 
posed a number of measures for using the banking 
system in conducting the industrial policy of the govern- 
ment. In particular, one of his proposals consisted of 
directing 50 percent of the profit of banks from short- 
term speculative operations to financing the reconstruc- 
tion of industry at a favorable rate. There was scanty 
applause when the deputy prime minister departed. 


In the second half of the day, Viktor Gerashchenko gave 
his speech, during which he criticized Presidential Edict 
No. 1662, which talks about total voucherization with 
financial vouchers. However, Viktor Gerashchenko was 
less critical of the president’s letter of 12 April, which 
gives recommendaticns on procedures for the bank- 
ruptcy of enterprises. This letter, in his words, makes it 
necessary to rethink the relations of the Central Bank 
with economic agents. Mr. Gerashchenko ended his 
speech with an answer to the likely criticism of exces- 
sively following the recommendations of the IMF. “This 
policy is being conducted by the government and 
approved by the State Duma, we cannot conduct any 
other. But if you do not like it, your voice must be 
louder,” he said in addressing the delegates of the ARB 
congress. 


Gerashchenko To Stiffen Central Bank Credit 
Policy 


944E0791A Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian 26 Apr 94 
p12 


[Article by Andrey Grigoryev: “The Chairman of the 
Central Bank Has Taken a Stricter Position on Credit: 
Direct Centralized Credit Has Been Acknowledged To 
Be Inefficient” 


[Text] In addition to the membership of more than 800 
domestic banks, the prestige of the ARB [Association of 
Russian Banks] was confirmed by the caliber of guests 
who took part in the proceedings of the ARB Fourth 
Congress. 


Since the completion of work on the basic directions for 
the monetary and credit policy of the Bank of Russia 
coincided in time with a regular ARB congress, Viktor 
Gerashchenko devoted his report to outlining a fresh 
concept. This made it possible for the chairman of the 
Central Bank to avoid the direct, unprejudiced, and 
(judging by the experience of the previous ARB congress) 
generally nonsensical polemics with delegates to the 
congress while keeping his presentation topical and 
current. 


In the belief that attaining stability and manageability in 
the monetary system of the country is its main objective, 
the Central Bank considers “the absence of effective 
instruments of control over the money supply” to be a 
high-priority problem. In conjunction with this, the 
concept—in the opinion of Central Bank representatives 
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an extremely harmful one—of reorganizing the banking 
system on the pattern of the American Federal Reserve 
System poses a major threat. The emergence of several 
emission centers, even if with limited powers, will bring 
about uncontrollable growth of the money supply and 
will very shortly create financial chaos in Russia, cau- 
tioned Viktor Gerashchenko. 


The generally standard methods of monetary regula- 
tion—a reserve requirement policy, the level of refi- 
nancing rates, the volume of credit outlays, at times 
interpreted in an extremely exotic manner, with the 
peculiarities of Russia taken into account—constituted 
the positive segment of the Central Bank program. 


The volume of mandatory reserve requirements is, first, 
the main technique for regulating the credit multiplier; 
second, it makes it possible to influence the composition 
of the holding portfolios of banks by stimulating their 
interest in certain securities. The current level of these 
requirements (20 percent for demand accounts and 15 
percent for time deposits) is quite high, which is however 
justified given the current inflationary situation. It is 
another matter that any structure of the reserve funds at 
all has been lacking so far. Tied-up funds sit in accounts 
at the Central Bank. Besides, an atrocious settlement 
system deprived the banks of an opportunity for the 
current management of reserves. The Central Bank is 
now ready to allow the use of state securities for meeting 
reserve requirements. It is understood that this is prima- 
rily about one-year treasury bills issued by the Ministry 
of Finance to cover last year’s debt of the state budget to 
enterprises. The profit margin on these securities was set 
at the level of 40 percent annually. Including the bills on 
the list of reserve assets is the only way to interest the 
commercial banks in them. 


Mr. Gerashchenko greatly upset the bankers by con- 
firming the intention to extend reserve requirements to 
foreign exchange deposits. Apparently, the interests of 
the Central Bank and the U.S. Federal Reserve System 
coincide in this instance. In recent years, the Federal 
Reserve System has been experiencing certain difficul- 
ties because of an increase in demand for cash dollars: 
the rate of cash emission has been above the index of 
inflation by one order of magnitude. The rapidly growing 
demand for dollars outside of the United States, prima- 
rily in Russia, is the main reason for this paradox. The 
Central Bank has now decided to support its American 
colleagues and will restrict the amount of dollars in 
Russia. 


This year the Central Bank intends to make major 
changes in the principles and instruments of refinancing. 
Viktor Gerashchenko finally directly acknowledged the 
ineffectiveness and even the outright unprofitability of 
the direct extension of credit to enterprises by the 
Central Bank. Moreover, the Central Bank intends to 
rectify the consequences of its own credit abuses and not 
only root out this vice in practice but wipe it out in the 
documents, sanitizing to this end the balance sheets of 
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banks that have participated in the distribution of cen- 
tralized credit. Viktor Gerashchenko believes that the 
defaulted debt of enterprises by virtue of centralized 
credit should be converted into public debt with state 
obligations being drawn up. This touching concern for 
banks, most of which have made good money off the 
centralized-credit windfall, runs into a number of obsta- 
cles. In particular, quite a few loans were not extended by 
decisions of the government. The Central Bank extended 
some on its own, too. It is not easy to understand what 
obligations on these loans have to do with the public 
debt. 


The quantitative planks for the volume of emission and 
the level of the refinancing rate have been set forth in a 
joint declaration of the government and the Central 
Bank. The Central Bank complied with them strictly in 
the first quarter. In the opinion of Viktor Gerashchenko, 
the planks are realistic. The chairman of the Central 
Bank commented on rumors concerning a prompt sharp 
reduction in the refinancing rate which were triggered by 
his presentation in the State Duma. Unlike ARB Presi- 
dent Sergey Yegorov, who unambiguously evaluated the 
current interest rate policy of the Central bank of Russia 
as smothering not only production but also (!!!—Andrey 
Grigoryev) the banking system, Mr. Gerashchenko 
stated neatly that “the downward trend that has emerged 
in the credit market mav render the refinancing rate 
unjustifiably high,” and then the Central Bank will 
proceed to reduce it. The quotas of increment of finan- 
cial aggregates (see BIZNES-SEGODNYA No. 28, 19 
April) restrict the volume of credit to the banking system 
to 16-17 billion rubles [R]. For this reason “the Central 
Bank effects financing under strict conditions.” The 
volume of credit distributed on an auction basis will 
expand. Although regulations on centralized credit auc- 
tions provide for an opportunity for directed credit to 
the “real sector of the economy,” the Central Bank will 
not facilitate this by reducing the auction rate. The 
Central Bank considers a reduction in the segmentation 
of mcney markets to be an important task of credit 
policy; to this end the Central Bank intends to structure 
the distribution of resources taking into account the 
demand eme. ging in the course of the auctions. 


The Central Bank intends to compensate for the limited 
potential of refinancing by using new methods to sustain 
liquidity in the banking system. First, there is a transi- 
tion to lombard credit. Having signed a contract of 
indefinite duration with a territorial main branch of the 
Central Bank, banks will be able to receive credit against 
the pledge of state securities and first-class bills of 
exchange. A list of these will be established by the Board 
of Directors of the Central bank. The interest on lom- 
bard credit will be higher than the refinancing rate. 
Second, if a debit balance is a threat, banks will be able 
to receive credit for up to seven days in an amount not to 
exceed 25 percent of the compulsory reserve fund against 
a pledge of first-class assets (foreign exchange, precious 
metals). The rate will be 20 percent higher than the 
refinancing rate. 
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As we evaluate the generally progressive plans, we are 
just left wondering what stood in the way of the Central 
Bank carrying out at least some of the aforementioned 
undertakings last year at the latest? 


Besides, the chief of the Central Bank came out in favor 
of a major effort to reform the legislative foundation for 
banking. However, Mr. Gerashchenko emphasized pri- 
marily the legal problems of the Central Bank itself. In 
particular, two significant decisions that were incorpo- 
rated in presidential edicts—the conversion of enterprise 
debt into bills of exchange and the indexation of deposits 
in the Savings Bank—were made without consultations 
with the Central Bank and were legally improper. As far 
as the issues of legislative regulation of the operation of 
commercial banks are concerned, they were substan- 
tively dealt with by Garegin Tosunyan, ARB deputy 
president and chairman of the Tekhnobank, who pre- 
sented a draft of the banking !cgislation reform devel- 
oped by the ARB. 


The first deputy prime minister of the government 
greatly spoiled the mood of participants in the ARB 
Congress. Starting by outlining well-known truths to the 
effect that structural changes in the economy are the 
foundation for Russia’s prosperity, including that of its 
banking sector, Oleg Soskovets put into words the mea- 
sures ‘hat in his opinion are necessary for the industrial 
crisis to be successfully overcome. Speaking before the 
bankers, Mr. Soskovets decided to cover plans for the 
search for money. Naturally this was about distribution 
or, more precisely, administrative redistribution. The 
funds to satisfy the lobbyists supporting the “industrial” 
deputy prime minister are not available in the budget; 
the Central Bank has begun to display firmness on this 
score, having grasped the ineffectiveness of direct cen- 
tralized provision of credit to “producers.” This has 
prompted the government to turn its gaze to the vaults of 
commercial banks (it is to be understood that official 
statements by the first deputy prime minister reflect the 
point of view of the cabinet). 


As a theoretical basis for the measures planned, Mr. 
Soskovets used the notion of the unlawfulness and 
fallaciousness of banking per se (which, incidentally, 
many of the speakers at the congress tried to refute, 
regardless of polemics with the deputy prime minister). 
In the soft wording of Oleg Soskovets, the notion was 
voiced as a thesis about the “unjustified nature of banks’ 
profit from speculative transactions with foreign 
exchange and intermediary operations.” In conjunction 
with this, the government considers it feasible to ‘‘allo- 
cate 50 percent of banks’ profits from such operations as 
easy credit for retooling programs in industry and the 
agro-industrial complex.” It is necessary to allocate 


one-third of the internal funds of commercial banks for 
the same purposes. Besides, Mr. Soskovets charged that 
the banks, having accumulated considerable funds, allo- 
cate them “to intermediary and commercial operations 
which do not bring about a growth of the stock of 
merchandise and are not associated with supporting 
state programs or investment activities.” 
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Soskovets’ first thesis calls for taking money away from 
the banks, while the second affects both enterprises and 
the population. After all, it is precisely their funds that 
the banks accumulate. The activities generating the 
growth of the “stock of merchandise” which the deputy 
prime minister means will plainly bring about a reduc- 
tion in the real volume of capital. If the crazy ideas 
outlined above are implemented, the holders of bank 
deposits will at best receive symbolic interest on them, 
and at worst, will receive “frozen” accounts. 


While we insist that the presentation of the first deputy 
prime minister should be viewed as the official position 
of the government, it is hard to seriously consider the 
government capable of such undertakings. Besides, Oleg 
Nikolayevich himself understands in retrospect that 
nobody will give him the windfall money to support state 
enterprises (some of which are becoming the property of 
Mr. Soskovets), and that the government is not in a 
position to “allocate” the capital of the banks anywhere 
without regard for the interests of shareholders and 
depositors. However, it is extremely lamentable that 
officials so highly placed allow themselves to engage in 
absolutely irresponsible and stupid twaddle, and then in 
premises as respectable as the Hall of Columns in the 
House of Unions. 


Duma Member Criticizes 1994 Budget Fffect on 
Regions 

944Q0352A Moscow NOVOYE VREMYA in Russian 
No 16, Apr 94 [Signed to press 19 Apr 94] pp 21-22 


[Article by Oksana Dmitriyeva, doctor of economic 
sciences, chair of subcommittee on the budgetary system 
and extrabudgetary funds of the State Duma: “Budget- 
ary Federalism in Russia: Analysis of the 1994 Draft 
Budget Shows That Its Approval Will Lead to the Fur- 
ther Growth of Inequality Among Regions and Will 
Actually Facilitate the Growth of Disintegrationary Pro- 
cesses in the Federation”’] 


[Text] In recent months, the government has stated 
several times that relations between the center and the 
regions are built on the principles of budgetary feder- 
alism. Budgetary federalism presupposes the fulfillment 
of several conditions. First, allotment to the budgets of 
federation subjects of enough income to allow them to 
ensure the territory’s viability. Second, budgetary feder- 
alism assumes the implementation of a policy aimed at 
evening out levels of economic and social developmen— 
if, of course, the federal government intends to preserve 
its integrity. 


The 1994 draft budget provides for cuts in the income 
authorities of federation subjects with a one-time expan- 
sion of their expenditures, that is, the principle of 
correspondence between expenditures and income in 
territories’ budgets has been violated. Thus, if in 1993 
territorial budgets received 62 percent of total taxes 
paid, in 1994 they are getting only 43 percent. Cuts in the 
income of territories’ budgets actually mean cuts in 
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financing for urgent social needs, which account for 
80-90 percent of local budgets’ expenditures. Moreover, 
local budgets, unlike the federal budget, cannot take 
advantage of monetary emissions to cover the deficit 
being created and will be forced to cut expenditures on 
the region's social infrastructure, from teachers’ salaries 
to financing passenger transport and upkeep on heating 
plants. 


Moreover, the 1994 budget assumes an expansion in the 
expenditures’ portion of regional budgets due to the 
transfer of housing and social sphere sites from enter- 
prises’ balance-sheets to the territorial organs, as well as 
several other expenses. Thus, if before perestroyka the 
local budgets financed a third of the investment in the 
construction of housing and social sites and two thirds of 
the costs for them, then due to the mounting crisis, 
enterprises do not have this opportunity. Financing of 
the social sphere rests increasingly on local budgets. 


This combination—cuts in income authorities and 
expansion of expenditures for federation subjects—can 
lead either to a willful halt in the allocation of taxes to 
the center on the part of local authorities, which has 
nothing in common with budgetary federalism, or else to 
an increase in the already excessive tax burden on 
economic subjects, which will lead to a cut in entrepre- 
neurial activity, and this process in turn will cut territo- 
ries’ income even more. 


As for the second principle of budgetary federalism— 
evening out levels of economic and social development 
among federation subjects—in the last two years Russia 
has encountered a sharp increase in regional differences. 
In 1988, the gap between the territories in per capita 
income amounted to a factor of 3.5; today this index has 
reached a factor of 16-17. A country that is determined 
to preserve its state unity cannot permit this kind of 
sharp regional differentiation. Otherwise, it will have to 
reject federalism and democracy both and move from 
political to police methods for regulating conflicts in the 
federation. 


Budgetary policy 1s above all a means for neutralizing 
regional differences. The amount of funds redistributed 
among the regions depends on the degree of differences 
and on what leveling mechanism society chooses at a 
given moment. Analysis of the 1994 draft budget shows 
that the share of funds redistributed through the federal 
budget has decreased by a factor of 2: if in 1993 the 
financial support fund (that is, total funds for subven- 
tions, subsidies, and transfers) came to 13 percent of 
federal budget expenditures, 17 percent if the variation 
in the standard for allocating value-added tax is taken 
into account, then in the current year this index was a 
mere 10 percent. This kind of policy is scarcely justified 
on the backdrop of a sharp increase in regional differ- 
ences. 


Actually, it should be noted that the 1994 budget does 
include substantial accomplishments toward budgetary 
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federalism: in it for the first time an attempt is under- 
taken to create a single source and unitary rules for 
financing the regions in place of the faulty practice of 
regional lobbying and systemless agreements. However, 
th transfer (subsidy) scheme proposed in the budget 
requires substantial changes in the principles and criteria 
for rendering financial assistance. 


First of all, the method for determining transfers takes 
into consideration only current expenses. This provides 
virtually nothing for subsidies for investments in the 
social and housing spheres, the state of which is what 
determines regional differences. 


Secondly, according to the proposed draft, 66 of the 89 
regions are subsidized. This result is possible either in 
the event of an inaccurate scheme for calculating needy 
regions or else is connected with the political state of 
affairs: the federal center is establishing clearly elevated 
standards for taxes going into the federal budget, which 
in the future will allow it to guarantee the political 
loyalty of three fourths of the regions with the help of 
subsidies from the center. 


Thirdly, the proposed scheme of transfers allows for a 
change in the “rules of the game” with individual 
regions. Thus, the financial support fund is divided into 
two funds: a support fund for “needy” regions and a 
support fund for “especially needy” regions. Only the 
apportionment for the “‘needy”’ regions is subject to a 
precise algorithm; there is no such algorithm for the 
other, which has had an immediate effect on the distri- 
bution of funds for this part of the fund, half of which is 
sent to Kemerovskaya Oblast. 


At the same time, the list of “needy” regions is made up 
based on the economic indicators for 1993 and does not 
provide for expansion at the expense of regions encoun- 
tering an increasingly strong drop in the standard of 
living and production in the current year. We are wit- 
nessing a repeat of the story of 1993, when on the 
backdrop of a very strong decline in production, several 
oblasts in Central Russia (Ivanovskaya, 
Vladimirovskaya, and others) paid maximum taxes to 
the federal budget, calculated on the basis of indicators 
for the preceding year. This intensified the decline in 
production and the fall in the standard of living and 
predetermined the voting in these regions for Liberal 
Democrats. 


Finally, the source from which the financial support fund 
for the regions is formed is the value-added tax, that is, 
financial assistance to the regions is not a defended 
article of the budget: a shortfall in taxes will lead to a cut 
in the financial support fund for the regions, which 
means on expenditures for the social sphere as well. 


Budget, especially the relationship between the federal 
budget and the territories’ budgets, plays a key role in 
maintaining a state’s social stability and political unity. 
It is worth remembering that the break-up of the Union 
began with a budgetary war. 
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State Committee To Suspend Investment Fund 
License 


944E0786A Moscow MOSKOVSKIY KOMSOMOLETS 
in Russian 19 Apr 94 p 1 


[Article by Andrey Semenov: “God Gave—God Took 
Away?’’] 


[Text] It is universally recognized that the mafia is a 
coalescence of state and commercial structures. When a 
businessman is dissatisfied with a competitor, the state- 
legal machine is turned on: Click—there is no competitor. 


The subject of a MOSKOVSKIY KOMSOMOLETS 
article, “Taras bulba Goes on the Warpath,” concerned 
the examination by a group of State Duma deputies of 
the legality of closing the check investment fund Neft- 
Almaz-Invest by Goskomimushchestvo [State Com- 
mittee for Management of State Property] (GKI). 


New facts in the scandal have become known to the 
editorial staff. 


The license issued earlier by Goskomimushchestvo to 
the check fund was suspended on 5 March. The formal 
pretext—the leadership of the fund did not submit the 
annual report on time. However, the Ministry of Finance 
of the Russian Federation postponed the date for sub- 
mission of the annual report to | April. 


The second discrepancy—the fund is accused of stealing 
vouchers. This served as yet another pretext for invali- 
dating the license. I personally saw a half million 
vouchers in three armored safes. 


According to Mosaudit data, the fund’s assets are shares 
of stock of 71 very large Russian enterprises, including 
oil extracting and gold mining, and the expected profit is 
$22 billion. Large blocks of stock of the pillars of 
national industry cannot help but whet the appetite of 
potential competitors. In addition to everything else, in 
the event the fund is closed, 572,700 vouchers will shift 
to the control of the GKI, but from there... 


In the opinion of parliamentary experts and the fund’s 
management, a model of forced bankruptcy, approved at 
Tekh Progress, is being employed with respect to Neft- 
Almaz-Invest. The fund is being accused of “insolvency” 
in correspondence through “its own” journalists in the 
mass media. A wave of popular anger is growing among 
ordinary shareholders. The GKI has been swamped with 
“letters from workers.” The license is being suspended 
on this basis, and an audit is beginning. During the audit 
the competitors get a “handicap,” and they correct their 
affairs. The auditors are putting all their energy into 
digging for compromising material. The fund is being 
closed. The assets are being transferred to the GKI. 
Further, they are divided among the large check invest- 
ment funds. To whom and how much is decided by 
Goskomimushchestvo officials. Afterwards, the obliga- 
tions (stocks, certificates) are exchanged for obligations 
of its former competitors. The deed is done. 
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As a rule, people do not suspect anything. What differ- 
ence does it make whose paper one holds, The main 
thing is that the dividends come in. What they would 
have been in a ruined fund, and what they will become 
after the division of the pelt of the killed bear, only those 
initiated into the mysteries of the property court can 
guess. 


Aleksandr Ignatenko, an employee of the UEP GUVD 
[Economic Audit Department of the Main Administra- 
tion of Internal Affairs] and a member of the GKI 
commission to audit the fund, said: ““We have already 
been working for several weeks. We cannot bring any 
charges at present. But I think we will find swindlers...”’ 


G. Khodakov, manager of the commission and a senior 
employee of the GK], said: “The parliamentary commis- 
sion for examination of our activity has not been estab- 
lished officially. The deputies, of course, can audit us, 
but does this make any sense...” 


An opponent of Khodakov—Nadezhda Razuvayeva 
from Mosaudit, said: “Based on the ‘presumption of 
innocence,’ the management of the fund had every right 
to involve the deputies in monitoring the audit. All the 
deputies are professional experts. But whether they are 
Chubays’ expert employees... The audit method raises 
doubts about this. All documentation representing a 
commercial secret was confiscated. The commission has 
its own Xerox machine. Papers are copied and sent who 
knows where. Strangers who have no relationship to the 
fund or the commission are continuously encountered in 
the building where the auditors are working. Indeed, the 
commission staff is always changing...” 


The commission continued its work yesterday. 


20 April Economic Statistics Report 


944E0756A Moscow DELOVOY MIR in Russian 
20 Apr 94 p4 


(“Survey Prepared From Data of the Russian State 
Committee on Statistics”: “Production Output and 
Price Dynamics As of 12 April’’} 


[Text] PRICES OF CONSUMER GOODS AND SER- 
VICES. Over the 5-12 April 1994 period, consumer goods 
and services increased 2.7 percent, including 1.2 percent 
for food products, 2.4 percent for nonfood products, and 
18.4 percent for paid services to the populace. 


Higher than the average observed across Russia was the 
increase in food product prices seen in cities of the Volga 
region and Northern Caucasus (2.2-2.3 percent). Virtu- 
ally no change in food prices was seen in the Urals, 
Western Siberia, the Far East, and Kaliningrad Oblast. 
Nonfood products rose 9 percent in cities of the Far East, 
2.0-2.5 percent in other regions. The most significant 
increases in rates for paid services to the populace were 
registered in cities of the Urals, Western Siberia, and 
Kaliningrad Oblast. 
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The following table reflects price indexes for goods and services in the consumer market: 


























Percentage of previous date 
29 Mar 5 Apr 12 Apr Average daily price increase 
April March 

Consumer goods and services 101.8 102.2 102.7 0.36 0.27 
including: 
food products 101.2 101.4 101.2 0.19 0.20 
nonfood products 102.6 101.9 102.4 0.29 0.34 
paid services to the populace 101.6 111.9 118.4 2.34 0.45 




















Since the beginning of the month, the overall increase in 
prices amounted to 4.5 percent, including an increase of 
2.3 percent for food products, 3.5 percent for nonfood 
products, and 31.9 percent for paid services to the popu- 
lace. 


FOODSTUFFS. Over the 5-12 April period, the growth 
of prices in nonorganized trade amounted to 2.5 percent, 
somewhat higher than in organized trade—0.9 percent. 


The following table shows the change in prices for basic 
product groups: 





















































Percentage of previous date 
Total Trade alone 
Organized Nonorganized 

All food products 101.2 100.9 102.5 
including: 

Meat and meat products 101.5 101.3 102.0 
Fish and fish products 100.5 100.5 101.5 
Milk and dairy products 101.0 lul.1 100.3 
Eggs 99.4 99.5 97.9 
Sugar 100.3 100.3 99.9 
Bakery products 102.3 102.2 _— 
Cereals and macaroni products 102.7 102.7 101.4 
Vodka 98.4 98.4 98.5 
Potatoes and vegetables 105.1 105.0 105.3 














In organized trade, as was the case the previous month, 
vegetable prices increased at accelerated rates. Onions, 
garlic, and beets increased 11-13 percent in price and 
fresh cabbage and carrots rose 4-5 percent. Rates of price 
increase greater than those in the ending weeks of March 
were observed for flour (2.1 percent), cereals and maca- 
roni products (2.7 percent). Virtually no change was seen 
over the week in the prices of meat, butter, vegetable oil, 
sugar, eggs, and vodka. 


Prices rose 5-10 percent since the beginning of the month 
for macaroni products and cereals, salt, fruits, and 
vegetables. The price increase was 3.6 percent for milk 
and dairy products, |.5 percent for meat and fish prod- 
ucts. The average level of prices for sugar and eggs 
changed insignificantly. Vodka decreased by 2.2 percent. 


In nonorganized trade, as in organized trade, the greatest 
price increases were registered with respect to vegetable 
output: 17 percent for onions, 13 percent for fresh 
cabbage, 3-9 percent for garlic, beets, and carrots. The 
rate of growth of prices increased somewhat for meat 


products in April, comprising 2.0 percent for the past 
week. Prices of dairy products did not change; eggs 
decreased 2.1 percent. 


Cost of the selection of 19 basic food products rose 1.1 
percent over the week, totalling R46,000 on a monthly 
basis as of 12 April. A 4.4-fold differentiation factor was 
registered between cities under observation. Maximum 
cost of the selection was recorded in Magadan 
(R125,400); minimum cost, in Ulyanovsk (R28,300). 
Moscow and St. Petersburg occupied 33d and 36th place, 
respectively, out of 132 cities under observation with 
respect to cost of the selection (R50,000 and R49,700, 
calculated on a monthly basis). 


NON.00D PRODUCTS. As in March, the rate of price 
increase for nonfood products was somewhat higher than 
that for foodstuffs. The high rate of price increases for 
certain varieties of medicines—8 percent—was main- 
tained. Prices of garments, knitted wear, and footwear 
rose two to three percent over the week. Cultural and 
household products increased 1.5 percent in price, 
tobacco products, 0.7 percent. 
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The most significant price increases since the beginning 
of the month were seen with respect to medicines (18 
percent). 


PAID SERVICES TO THE POPULACE. A significant 
increase in the rates of paid services to the populace was 
observed in April, continuing the trend seen since the 
beginning of the year. Over the week, the cost of travel 
on long-distance trains doubled in 70 percent of the 
cities under observation. In 13 cities and in Moscow 
Oblast, the cost of intercity and local phone utilization 
increased by a factor of 1.3-2.0. Housing costs rose 12 
percent on the average across Russia. A more than 
200-fold increase was observed in Perm, Krasnoyarsk, 
Sovetsk, Yaroslavl, and Kostroma. 


PRICES OF MATERIAL-TECHNICAL RESOURCES. 
The increase in acquisition costs of basic material- 
technical resources by industrial enterprises slowed down 
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in March of this year, amounting to 10 percent of the 
February level (February compared with January—13 
percent), including material-technical resources from 
suppliers in Russia—10 percent, resources acquired at 
the exchange—21 percent, resources acquired from 
countries of the far abroad—32 percent. Costs to pro- 
ducers also rose 10 percent over the past month. Since 
the beginning of the current year, costs to consumers have 
increased 47 percent (costs to the producers of industrial 
production—51 percent). 


The rise in the cost of building materials was more 
significant. Material acquisition costs to contractor orga- 
nizations increased 13 percent over the month, 71 percent 
since the beginning of the year. The costs of building 
materials to producer enterprises increased 13 percent 
and 59 percent, respectively. 


The dynamics of acquisition costs this year for basic 
groups of resources is characterized as follows: 






































As percentage of previous month March 1994 percentage of 
—_--~ December 199 
January February March al . 
Electric power 118 | 109 i 143 
Thermal energy 118 128 108 163 
== 
Fuel 125 113 1 157 
Materials and raw materials 113 113 108 137 
for heavy industry 
Materials and raw materials 106 115 119 145 
for light industry and the 
food industry 
Construction materials, parts 120 126 113 171 
and components 

















The increase in prices of basic varieties of material- 
technical resources used by enterprises of the oil industry 
amounted to 29 percent in March as compared with 
February of this year; electric power, gas, and coal 
industry—12 percent; metallurgy enterprises—22 per- 
cent; chemical and petrochemical industry—1 3 percent, 
timber, woodworking, and pulp and paper industry—10 
percent. The main reason for increased costs of resource 
acquisition was price hikes by the suppliers. 


Costs of acquisition of certain varieties of materials and 
raw materials differed depending on the suppliers. Thus, 
the costs of acquisition of energy-producing coal, oil, and 
synthetic textile fibers acquired from suppliers in the 
CIS countries were 15-20 percent higher than on the 
domestic market, while coking coal was 1.5 times more 
expensive. Fuel oil and synthetic fibers were acquired 
more cheaply outside Russia. 


The differentiation of prices for the same material resource 
acquired within Russia remains significant. Thus, the cost 
of iron ore purchased by metallurgy enterprises in March 
amounted to R38,000 per tonne in Volgograd Oblast and 
R57,000 in Bashkiria. Surveyed enterprises of the chem- 
ical and petrochemical industry in Novgorod and Moscow 
Oblasts acquired caustic soda at costs 1.6 times higher than 
did enterprises of Samara Oblast and Krasnoyarsk Kray. 


For enterprises of light industry, the acquisition of a tonne 
of single-thread cotton yarn in Yaroslavl Oblast cost 
R1.062 million, in Ivanovo Oblast—R1!.747 million, in 
Viadimir Oblast—R1.815 million, and in Moscow 
Oblast—R 3.297 million. 


Increased expenditures for the transportation of 
acquired material-technical resources exerted a definite 
influence on price dynamics. In March of this year, the 
proportion of transportation expenses in the cost of 
resource acquisition by industrial enterprises comprised 
9 percent, by construction organizations—14 percent. 
Expenses to transport sand constituted more than half of 
its acquisition cost; crushed stone—about 40 percent, 
cement, asbestos-cement sheeting, keramzit gravel, 
roofing material, and wood-particle board—about 15 
percent. 


COMMODITY STOCKS. As of | April of this year, 
current stocks of consumer commodities on hand in 
retail and wholesale trade and industry were valued at 
R11.1 trillion. More than 80 percent of commodity 
stocks (R9.0 trillion) were concentrated in retail trade 
enterprises. 


Trade turnover capacity of stocks in retail trade enter- 
prises remained at the level of last year, as shown in the 
following table: 
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Trillion rubles As percentage of 1 March 94 level Trade turnover rates in first 

(in comparable prices) quarter 1994 (number of turnovers) 

Total 9.045 103 2.7 

including enterprises of the following forms of ownership: 

state 3,333 101 2.3 

private 3.268 105 3.6 

consumer cooperatives 1.500 98 1.6 

other nonstate forms 0.944 118 3.1 














The volume of commodity stocks in retail trade as of the 
beginning of April amounted to 44 days of trade (as of 
the same time in 1993—41 days). In enterprises of the 
state form of ownership, trade turnover stocks were on 
hand for 53 days of trade, in private enterprises—35 
days, consumer cooperatives—56 days, and in other 
nonstate forms of enterprises—44 days of trade. 


MONETARY INCOME AND OUTLAYS OF THE 
POPULACE. Monetary income received by the popu- 
lace in the first quarter of this year amounted to R53.8 
trillion. Some R31.5 trillion of this figure was money 
taken into account as wages of workers at enterprises, 
institutions, and organizations; R8.5 trillion—pensions, 
allowances, stipends, and other social monetary trans- 
fers; R13.8 trillion—income to the populace for entre- 
preneurial activity, participation in the profits of enter- 
prises and organizations, transactions involving real 
property, and other financial and credit transactions. 
The share of wages within the monetary income struc- 
ture decreased, as compared with the same period of 
1993, from 65 percent in the first quarter of 1993 to 59 
percent in the first quarter of this year, while a corre- 
sponding increase was seen in the proportion of entre- 
preneurial income. The share of social transfers 
remained at approximately the same level—16 percent. 


Face-value monetary income of the populace in January- 
March of this year increased over January-March 1993 
levels by a factor of 8.8. Its growth outpaced the rise in 
consumer market prices over this quarter by a factor of 
8.0. Thus, real disposable monetary income (income 
after the withholding of mandatory payments and with 
index adjustment) increased by approximately 10 per- 
cent. In this regard, that portion of the population with 
the highest incomes saw an increase 1.2 times greater 
than did the populace with lowest incomes. 


As compared with the first quarter of 1992, real dispos- 
able monetary income of the populace increased by 25.5 
percent. However, this growth did not replenish its 
decline seen during the first year of liberalization of 
prices. As compared with the first quarter of 1991, the 
level of this income was 40 percent lower. 


The population having income lower than the subsis- 
tence minimum numbered 25.2 million in first quarter 
of this year, or 17.0 percent, as opposed to 51.7 million 
(34.7 percent) in the first quarter of 1993. 


The role of hard-currency purchases and acquisition of 
securities continued to grow within the structure of use 
of monetary income of the populace, while expenditures 
for consumption purposes and cash on hand decreased. 















































First quarter 1993 First quarter 1994 

Trillion rubles Percentage of total Trillion rubles Percentage of total 
Monetary income 6.1 100.0 53.8 100.0 
Monetary expenditures: 
Payments for goods and services 4.6 75.7 37.5 69.8 
Mandatory payments and fees 0.5 8.7 4.8 9.0 
Growth of savings in deposits 0.3 5.2 3.2 5.9 
and securities 
including: 
securities 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1 
hard-currency purchases 0.1 1.9 6.3 11.6 
increased cash on hand 0.5 8.5 2.0 3.7 

















In first quarter of this year, the population purchased 
hard currency amounting to R6.3 trillion, as opposed to 
RO.1 trillion in first quarter of 1993; purchases of 
securities totalled R54.6 and R1.4 billion, respectively; 
stock—R47.5 and RO.9 billion, respectively. 


DELINQUENT INDEBTEDNESS IN ISSUING 
FUNDS FOR WAGES AND OTHER PAYMENTS 
TO ENTERPRISE WORKERS. Delinquent indebt- 
edness in the issue of funds for wages and other 
payments to the workers of industrial enterprises and 
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Organizations, construction andagricultural enterprises 
(not including funds transferred to the bank accounts of 
workers) increased by 20 percent in March. The following 
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table reflects data on the numbers of enterprises having 
delinquent indebtedness with respect to wages and the 
volume of this indebtedness. 















































As of 1 March 94 As of 1 April 94 As of 1 April 93 (reference) 
Number of exterprises with indebtedness 35,031 32,617 14,124 
respecting issue of funds for consump- 
tion (units}—total 
including: 
in industry 8,275 6,995 3,587 
in construction 7,409 6,230 3,304 
in agriculture 19,347 19,392 7,233 
Volume of delinquent indebtedness in the issue of consumption funds to enterprise workers (trillion rubles) 
total | 1.9785 | 2.3741 | 0.0643 
including: 
in industry 1.0442 1.3325 0.0348 
in construction 0.3714 0.4171 0.0135 
in agriculture 0.5629 0.6245 0.0160 














Funds directed (credited) towards consumption for workers of enterprises and organizations over the accounting month (trillion rubles) 

















total | 1.6093 | 1.8347 | 0.1023 
including: 

in industry 1.0205 1.2283 0.0614 
in construction 0.2745 0.2891 0.0209 
in agriculture 0.3143 0.3173 0.0200 














Indebtedness of longer than one month in the issue of 
wage funds as of | April 1994 in the three sectors of the 
economy totalled R1.0847 trillion, or 46 percent of the 
total indebtedness volume, including R508.3 billion (38 
percent) in industry, R195.7 billion (47 percent) in 
construction, and R380.7 billion (61 percent) in agricul- 
ture. 


The greatest amounts of funds not paid within the 
prescribed time frames are attributable to enterprises 
and organizations of industry, construction, and agricul- 
ture in Tyumen Oblast (R232.8 billion), Krasnoyarsk 
Kray (R131.5 billion), Kemerovo Oblast (R118.4 bil- 
lion), Chelyabinsk Oblast (R87.7 billion), the Republic 
of Bashkiria (R67.6 billion), Rostov Oblast (R66.6 bil- 
lion), Perm Oblast (R64.0 billion), the Komi Republic 
(R63.2 billion), Tatar Republic (R59.8 billion), Irkutsk 
Oblast (R57.9 billion), and Altay Kray (R52.3 billion). 


STATE OF PAYMENTS DISCIPLINE. The credit 
indebtedness of surveyed industrial and agricultural 
enterprises, construction and transportation organiza- 
tions, amounted to R63 trillion as of 1 March of this 
year. Of this amount, R25 trillion, or 39 percent, consti- 
tuted delinquent indebtedness (as of 1 February these 
figures were R54 trillion, R20 trillion, and 37 percent). 
The proportion of total delinquent credit indebtedness 
of these sectors that was owed to suppliers constituted 70 
percent (R17 trillion), owed to the budget—17 percent 
(R4 trillion). 


The largest share of delinquent credit indebtedness was 
seen in the microbiology industry and ferrous metallurgy 
(46 percent), in the timber, woodworking, and pulp and 
paper industry, chemical and petrochemical industry, 
and nonferrous metallurgy (47 percent), in the coal 
industry (48 percent), and gas industry (68 percent). 


The following table shows the dynamics of delinquent 
credit indebtedness for February: 























1 March 94 percentage of 1 Feb- 
ruary 94 level 

Rate of growth of delinquent 125.8 

credit indebtedness—total 

including: 

industry 124.0 
construction 135.6 

agriculture 139.3 
transportation 127.0 








A significant increase was seen in delinquent credit 
indebtedness in February 1994 at enterprises in the 
construction (36 percent), transportation (39 percent), 
ferrous metallurgy (36 percent), flour and cereal 
grinding, mixed fodders (38 percent), peat (46 percent), 
coal (50 percent), electric power (52 percent), and gas 
industries (82 percent). 


The share of enterprises having delinquent credit indebt- 
edness as of | March 1994 amounted to 50.2 percent, as 
opposed to 46.6 percent as of | February 1994. 
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As of 1 March of this year, the total amount of debts 
receivable reached R60 trillion, of which R26 trillion, or 
43 percent, constituted delinquent debts (figures as of | 
February—R 50 trillion, R21 trillion, 43 percent). In this 
regard, R23 trillion, or 90 percent of the total amount of 
such delinquent debt, was attributable to delinquent 
indebtedness for unloaded output, work performed, and 
services rendered. 


The largest portion of delinquent debts receivable was 
observed in the electric power industry, building mate- 
rials industry, timber, woodworking, and pulp and paper 
industry (49 percent), ferrous metallurgy and the coal 
industry (53 percent), nonferrous metallurgy and the 
peat industry (54 percent), and the gas industry (71 
percent). 


Nonpayments among enterprises are holding back rev- 
enue payments to the budget. Indebtedness to the budget 
on the part of enterprises and organizations of industry, 
construction, agriculture, and transportation amounted 
to R9 trillion, of which R4 trillion, or 46 percent, 
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constituted delinquent indebtedness (these figures as of 1 
February—R8 trillion, R3 trillion, 43 percent). 


A significant share of delinquent indebtedness to the 
budget was observed in the oil industry (56 percent), coal 
industry and ferrous metallurgy (61 percent), and in 
construction (52 percent). 


Due to shortages of their own funds, enterprises were 
forced to take out loans. The indebtedness from bank 
credits afforded enterprises and organizations of the 
sectors under examination amounted to R13 trillion, of 
which R2 trillion, or 12 percent, constituted delinquent 
indebtedness. 


The significant volume of nonpayments has exerted an 
influence on the financial stability of enterprises and 
organizations, on their solvency. 


The following table reflects the dynamics of the correla- 
tion between monetary assets and delinquent indebted- 
ness to suppliers in industry and construction in 1993 
and 1994 (solvency): 




















Percentage as of the beginning of the month 

1 January 93 1 July 93 1 October 93 1 January 94 1 February 94 1 March 94 
Monetary assets as per- 78.2 119.6 75.0 49.9 41.2 39.2 
centage of delinquent 
indebtedness to suppli- 
ers—total 
including: 
industry 79.3 124.6 76.9 50.7 42.6 41.6 
construction 67.2 67.4 55.4 41.7 21.4 17.6 























During the first half of 1993, monetary assets exceeded 
delinquent indebtedness to suppliers. By the end of 1993 
they covered half this amount, and by the end of first 
quarter 1994, to the level of just 39 percent. 


At enterprises of the flour and cereal grinding industry, 
mixed fodders, coal, microbiology, gas, chemical, and 
petrochemical industries, monetary assets covered delin- 
quent indebtedness only to the extent of 11-16 percent. 


PRODUCTION OF GROSS DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT. Gross domestic product (GDP), charac- 
terizing the cost of production, work, and services 
intended for final consumption, accumulation, and 
export, amounted to R96.9 trillion over the three 
months of this year. As compared with the same 
period of last year, the physical volume of GDP 
decreased 17 percent. The more significant reduc- 
tions in this regard were seen in the sphere of com- 
modity output: 





















































Gross added value for January- Percentage of total Change in physical volume com- 
March 1994, trillion rubles pared with the same period of last 
year, percent 
GDP produced, total 96.9 100 83.0 
including: 
commodity production 42.8 44.2 | 79.4 
including: 
commodities in industry 26.0 26.8 75.1 
commodities in construction 6.2 6.4 76.0 
commodities in agriculture 10.5 10.8 94.5 
performance of services 46.3 47.8 88.1 
including: 
market services | 35.3 36.4 | 85.0 
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Gross added value for January- Percentage of total Change in physical volume com- 
March 1994, trillion rubles pared with the same period of last 
year, percent 

including: 

in transportation 23.3 24.0 75.9 

in trade 3.4 3.5 101.2 

nonmarket services 11.0 11.4 95.9 

net taxes (minus subsidies) on 7.8 8.0 84.4 

commodities and imports 














A sharp reduction was seen in the first quarter of this 
year (as compared with the same period of 1993) in the 
volume of industrial production output (25-percent 
drop) and construction work (24 percent). This led to a 
corresponding drop in value-added in these sectors, as 
well as in the net taxes on commodities (excise taxes, 
value-added tax) taken into account in the GDP. At the 
same time, the performance of services decreased at a 
significantly slower rate. In certain sectors, the volume of 
services performed even continues to rise. 


As a result, the share of services—-primarily market 
services—in the GDP structure continued to increase, 
especially noticeably in those sectors engaged in inter- 
mediary and financial transactions. The percentage of 
value added in sectors performing services increased in 
the first quarter of 1994 to 47.8 percent of the GDP 
(including 36.4 percent attributable to market services, 


11.4 percent to nonmarket services), as opposed to 34.8 
percent of the GDP for the same period of 1993, where 
25.1 percent were market and 9.7 percent nonmarket 
services. 


The increased share of GDP volume attributable to 
services is also related to a somewhat greater increase in 
prices and rates in these sectors. Thus in the first quarter 
of this year, the GDP deflation index was a factor of 7.5, 
while prices and rates for market and nonmarket services 
increased by a factor of 9-10. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESIDENTIAL HOUSING 
FACILITIES. The volume of capital investments in 
nonproduction construction decre?ced 11 percent in the 
first quarter of 1994 from the levc. of the same period 
last year. The reduction in commissioning of main 
facilities is shown as follows: 























Commissioned in January- Percentage of January-March 
March 1994 1993 1990 
Housing—square meters of living space 4.0 million 95 50 
General education schools—student spaces 9,000 48 39 
Preschool institutions—spaces 2,600 40 14 
Hospitals—beds 1,700 80 99.2 
Walk-in clinics—visits per shift 2,000 37 19 














Some 59 percent of the total volume of housing was 
commissioned by enterprises and organizations of state 
and mixed Russian ownership, 16 percent—of munic- 
ipal ownership. More than one-fourth of the housing, or 
a million square meters, was constructed by private 
owners. This is 9 percent greater than the level for the 
same period of last year. Of this amount, 668,000 square 
meters (27 percent more) was the effort of individual 
builders, their proportion of the total volume increasing 
from 13.3 percent in 1993 to 16.9 percent at the begin- 
ning of this year. 


Military servicemen and their family members obtained 
more than 5,500 apartments during the period since the 
beginning of the year, totalling 300,000 square meters of 
living space. It is expected these individuals will be 
afforded 60,000-100,000 apartments in 1994. 


STRIKES. The beginning of 1994 was characterized by 
increased strike activity on the part of laborers. In the 
first quarter, strikes took place at 288 enterprises, 


exceeding the number of enterprises at which strikes 
were conducted over the entire previous year by 24. 
More than 80 percent of the strikes took place in March. 


Enterprises cited delay in the payment of wages as the 
foremost reason behind the conduct of strikes in all 
sectors. The number of enterprises in industry failing to 
pay timely wages to their workers in March almost 
doubled as compared with the beginning of the year. 
Among the other reasons for conducting strikes enter- 
prises cited failure to comply with wage-scale agree- 
ments, and budget indebtedness for the financing of 
scientific research and preventive repair work, provision 
of technical equipment, acquisition of medical and 
school equipment, etc. 


The following table provides data on strikes conducted 
in sectors of the economy in January-March 1993 and 
1994: 
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Number of enterprises at which strikes Number of participants Losses in labor time, man-days 

were conducted 
1993 1994 1994 1993 1994 

Total 29 288 18,200 114,500 34,200 283,100 
In industry 28 137 17,900 87,400 33,200 168,600 
including: 
Fuel industry 27 135 17,500 87,000 30,300 167,100 
Education ~~ 137 — 24,700 _ 107,200 
Construction — 7 _ 1,300 _ 4,700 
Transportation 1 4 300 700 1,000 2,000 
and communica- 
tions 
Other sectors -~ 3 aa 400 — 600 























As a result of strikes over the period which transpired, 
enterprises estimate that production output totalling 
R8.8 billion overall was not produced. Of this amount, 
R8.2 billion was attributable to the fuel and energy 
complex. As a result of the deliberate cessation of 
operations, 88 enterprises of the country failed to receive 
production output deliveries according to contract in an 
amount totalling more than R3.5 billion. 


The greatest losses from the strikes were suffered by 
enterprises of the fuel and energy complex in the Komi 
Republic (R2.4 billion), Kemerovo Oblast (R2.3 billion), 
Rostov Oblast (R2.1 billion), and Tula Oblast (R0.2 
billion). Strikes by coal miners in Perm and Chelyabinsk 
Oblasts are continuing. 


Deputy Social Protection Minister on Pension 
Reform 


944E0798A Moscow MOSKOVSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 22 Apr 94 p 7 


[Article by T. Garmize: “Reform Will Not Be the Shock 
Kind—Promises Deputy Social Protection Minister 
Pavel Kaminskiy”’] 


[Text] The squabble on the pages of the mass media is 
mild, but the complaints against one another are seri- 
ous—this is the way the relationships that developed last 
week can be characterized, but the question concerns 
only this temporary segment, between the Pension Fund 
of the Russian Federation and the Ministry of Social 
Protection of the Population. The publication by some 
newspapers on 11 and 12 April of information about an 
increase in the scale of pensions of separate categories of 
pensioners starting 1 May, based on the data of Satur- 
day’s news conference at the Ministry of Social Protec- 
tion of the Population, evoked an immediate “refuta- 
tion” on the part of the [Pension] Fund. But already on 
Wednesday, 13 April, the ministry came out with a 
denunciation of the Fund’s announcement and with 
government guarantees. 


Interested readers have very likely already become 
familiar with the text of this announcement and the 


arguments of the ministry on the pages of MOSK- 
OVSKAYA PRAVDA. Without a doubt they have also 
read the specifically addressed advances: To whom, 
when, and to what extent earnings from which the 
pensions are calculated will be recounted. But although it 
is infinitely important today and tomorrow, a pension 
does not exhaust either the depth of the problem of 
pension security as a whole, or, what is more, urgent 
reforms in this sphere in the more distant future. 


Meanwhile, confusion, turmoil, and other unpleasant 
consequences of haste accompany even the most chari- 
table cause in our country—social protection of the 
population. Subsidies, indexation, the right to benefits, 
and nullification or changes in such rights follow one 
after the other like ball lightning on a graph, and with the 
same speed. Social security people are unable to calcu- 
late, and pensioners and persons with privileges are 
unable to grasp the text; therefore, they do not tire of 
complaining. Thus, the taste of victory perhaps goes to 
Hershey Cola, and not to the state, which is really 
continuously indexing the scales of pensions and benefits 
from a meager budget (the reasons for its meagerness are 
a separate discussion). 


It is pleasant to report to the readers that the drawback of 
haste, it seems, is understood in higher governmental 
echelons. And although, to use army vocabulary, it is still 
far from an ideal societal structure, no “all hands on 
deck” jobs and false alarms are expected in the near 
future in the cause of social protection. Evidence of this 
is at least the order of priority of the recalculations of 
earnings from which pensions are estimated. The oldest 
pensions are subject to recalculation first of all, at least 
for the purpose of correcting mistakes committed in 
determining the scale of coefficients in bringing “old” 
wages up to date. 


Sociological forecasts even in our society, given the 
conscientious approach to their compilation, are begin- 
ning to gain respect and enjoy serious attention. In 
speaking about forecasts of this type in relation to the 
need to change pension legislation, recognition should be 
given to their futurological value especially. One of the 
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main reasons for reform, for example, is the very com- 
plicated, to put it mildly, demographic situation in the 
country. No offense intended, it is simply a reality: 
Today there are 360 pensioners and about 400 other 
social dependents for each 1,000 workers. Until the years 
2000-2003, the increase in the proportion of pensioners 
will be insignificant. But by 2010 such a sharp worsening 
of the demographic situation is forecast that from 201 5- 
2020 the establishment of a new age pension standard is 
practically inevitable. The ministry, of course, did not 
set, nor will it ever set, the task of a barbarous, rapid 
destruction of the system that has developed. But there is 
a program that was stringently calculated and reasoned 
out, and it has to be implemented. 


It is not necessary to be a Solomon to estimate how the 
demographic burden will grow on the workers of the 21st 
century; moreover, a burden not on some kind of Mar- 
tians, but on today’s youngsters. “We hope society will 
understand us.”” Commendable foresight. After all, all 
these liberalizations cause the confusion that literally 
manna is being strewn from heaven...but on unprepared 
soil. Well, that is what the harvest is like, from the “pot 
revolt,” to putsches, to the results of elections. 


Social policy is a system of two communicating vessels. 
Under current conditions there can be no question of 
any kind of smooth transition of time. On the contrary, 
at least the demographic elderly burden table in some 
countries of the world in 1990, which was presented for 
review by journalists, guarantees a seething of passions. 
The column “Russia,” with its colossal dubious leader- 
ship in this respect, is higher than the United States, the 
Netherlands, and Spain together with France. And this, 
you will note, is in the year 1990! But given the birthrate 
in 1992-1993... It appears we will not cede first place to 
anyone for a long time yet. 


Of course, we have heard enough about the reasons for 
longevity and, as a consequence, the possibility of ‘‘pro- 
longed success in the work” of our Western intellectual 
fellow-beings The ecology, the quality and accessibility 
of food products, relaxation, everyday amenities... To 
this, which, by the way, is his own personal reminder, 
Kaminskiy is ready “to throw up his hands...”’ But to 
assert such a significant state of affairs in the country and 
“to drop one’s hands” when the state of affairs is 
corrected is incompatible. Thus, now is also exactly the 
time to reason out a smooth transition to a new age 
qualification, to the retention of justifiable benefits, 
including age benefits, when going on pension, and the 
proportion of pensions and wages of working pensioners. 
And what is more, without draconian measures, and in 
accordance with common sense and public opinion. 


Incidentally, public opinion right now does not diverge 
from common sense with respect to the tendency of the 
minimum and maximum scales to come closer together. 
It is now 1:4, but sociologists fear a proportion of 1:2, 
which for the many who have worked years longer than 
required for the assignment of a pension, or who were 
stuck in harmful production, is really unacceptable. 
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What is more, no one plans to cancel compensation 
payments, and, in addition, the current indexation keeps 
them at a scale of 19,000 rubles [R]. As for the propor- 
tion, the ministry is inclined to a ratio of 1:3. But for the 
present, according to a statement by P. Kaminskiy, the 
minimum wage, which has remained unchanged for a 
rather long time, does not allow him to “change” the 
scale of recalculations. Thus the minimum pension 
today of R34,000 (with compensations) is really going 
nose to nose with the maximum... 


Seasonal troubles have also not been ignored—camp 
vouchers for orphaned children, invalids since child- 
hood, and children from poor and large families. 
According to a decree of the government of 4 April, 
parents pay only 10 percent of their cost, and the rest is 
handled by social insurance, trade unions, and local 
funds for protection of the population. Vouchers for 
invalid children from incomplete families and orphans 
are even cheaper. 


The attitude toward pension funds was expressed. There 
should be no objection, of course, to nonstate, supple- 
mentary forms of protection of the population. The 
ministry even held a seminar with the participation of 
representatives of almost 160 funds that underwent 
expert analysis in this ministry. At the same time, 
concern was caused by the promises of some funds of 
guarantees that were almost state guarantees, which does 
not correspond to reality! But, Kaminskiy repeated, 
these are nonstate funds, and there can be no question of 
state guarantees for fund obligations. 


Public opinion causes, accompanies, and mutually also 
helps or preserves any reform. The pension fund, like no 
other, must be optimally reasonable in order that old 
people and newborns can nevertheless survive together 
with all of society under conditions of changes that for us 
are necessary and perhaps even historic. 


Fuel, Energy Minister on Fuel-Energy Complex 
Problems 


944E0783A Moscow NOVAYA YEZHEDNEVNAYA 
GAZETA in Russian 26 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by Vsevolod Orlov: “Yuriy Shafranik Is 
Haunted by the Fuel and Energy Complex”’] 


[Text] We all know that Russia has a fuel and energy 
complex (TEK) and the entire economy—which means 
our entire life—is ‘‘locked”’ onto it. At the sound of the 
word “‘fuel,”’ hearts begin to ache with dread in Russiaand 
the near abroad, because this word has long become a 
synonym for inflation. The problems associated with the 
TEK look different, however, from the angle of car owners 
and housewives, well drillers and geologists-prospectors, 
exchange speculators and VPK [military-industrial com- 
plex] brass. Following this line, it would be interesting to 
find out what the leadership of the TEK itself sees as a 
priority. 
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The minister of fuel and power engineering met with 
journalists a few days ago and told them that on one 
hand he is grateful, if not to all, then almost all, those 
who write about the TEK; on the other hand, they 
mainly write about the wrong things or place the wrong 
emphasis. As a sort of methodological aid, Yuriy Shaf- 
ranik described three main directions—the three com- 
ponent parts of the TEK’s problems. 


First. We treat TEK output barbarically. The fuel and 
energy complex is the most “social” of all the sectors. 
One can somehow survive for two to three days without 
bread, but not without various kinds of energy. Never- 
theless, we expend energy right and left, and expend it 
stupidly. Not a single product in Russia is produced 
according to Western standards of energy-intensiveness: 
For instance, we expend 400 kw-hours to produce a 
tonne of ammonia, while in Europe this indicator does 
not exceed 80. Another 25 percent is regularly lost in 
transportation: For 400 hecacalories produced, about 
100 are “dissipated” in pipes. Next, losses during pro- 
duction: In the world more than 12 percent is considered 
a disaster; here, less than 30 percent is an occasion for 
celebration. 


A counterquestion. Is it not the TEK itself that accounts 
for two out of three aforementioned factors in energy 
losses: production and transportation? 


Second. Rate disparity hurts the fuel and energy complex, 
while in turn influencing all of industry. During the 
“stagnation” years physical persons paid 4 kopeks per 
kw-hr, enterprises—2. Approximately the same rate 
structure is used in the entire world. Today the average 
rate is 24 rubles [R] per kw-hr, but individuals pay an 
average of R5. At the same time, regional rate differen- 
tials today measure a factor of eight, which should be no 
more than 2.5 (the regional lobby, naturally, resists rate 
leveling). This rate disparity hurts industry, which is 
simply unable to pay. Hence, the insolvency crisis and, 
as a chain reaction, the TEK’s dismal situation. 


Counterquestion No. 1. Everybody feels sorry for industry, 
of course, but does this mean that ordinary citizens have 
to pay for everything—is it not enough that they pay their 
taxes? 


Counterquestion No. 2. Leveling rate differentials 
between regions apparently assumes raising them for 
those who pay too little, and lowering them for those who 
carry an excessive burden. Does across-the-board resis- 
tance indicate that in the process of ‘‘leveling,’’ the regions 
with low rates are simply being “‘pulled up” to the level of 
more costly neighbors? 


Third. The fuel and energy complex needs money, for 
which there are no sources. The TEK includes mainly 
very capital-intensive productions. Money is needed not 
only for long-term programs and new technologies. 
Unless 12 planned construction projects are completed 
in the near future, the energy supply for eight krays and 
oblast will deteriorate substantially. At the same time, 
money is needed not only for the TEK’s development, 
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but also for the long-awaited restructuring— 
liquidation—of money-losing enterprises (the corre- 
sponding programs already have been drafted with 
respect to the coal, oil, and gas sectors; in addition, five 
mines in the Kuzbass [Kuznetsk Basin] need to be closed 
urgently). However, so far investment is not an option. 


The TEK has practically no internal investment reserves. 
Consumers currently owe the entire complex more than 
R20 trillion. True, now the money will be recovered 
faster: The recent government decree permits TEK cred- 
itors to withdraw money from accounts of debtor enter- 
prises On a nonacceptance basis (immediately, without 
additional coordination and regardless of whether the 
debtor acknowledges the debt). But even after money is 
collected, because of the difficult tax situation only a 
small part can be reinvested. Ninety percent of the TEK 
output’s price is comprised of items outside of the 
complex—that is, the price largely consists of tax rates, 
excise taxes, and reappraisal of fixed assets (the latter 
boosted prices by 20 percent). Out of the remaining 10 
percent they have to pay salaries, cover costs. and only 
after that invest in new programs. 


They see as a solution, on one hand, creating a sensible 
structure of rates (read: individuals should pay more 
than enterprises—V.O.), and on the other—large-scale 
conversion to joint-stock holding. First, joint-stock com- 
panies, once they are set up, will not allow speculators to 
feed off them. Second, the mechanism of operation of 
joint-stock companies will make it possible to shift to 
internal clearing prices due to working with customer- 
supplied material. Third, value-added tax can be 
removed from the company’s internal clearing. All of 
this will enable the TEK to reduce prices for their 
products, which as a result will undermine inflation at its 
roots. 


Counterquestion No. 1. Is it not the citizens—who, in the 
minister's opinion, pay too little for energy—who in the 
final analysis pay for all the taxes, excise taxes, and 
reappraisal of fixed assets? 


Counterquestion No. 2. Will the money for the completion 
of the aforementioned 12 construction projects come from 
the budget? If so, then on which expense line item and how 
will the TEK compensate for this new hole in the budget? 


Counterquestion No. 3. Does not one of the reasons the 
TEK does not have any internal reserves have its roots in 
the somewhat strange position of heads of TEK enter- 
prises: Instead of seeking a compromise with strike com- 
mittees they immediately transfer all monetary revenue 
into salaries and other pay-outs? 


A few counter- (and very arguable) contentions. The 
author doubts that he will live long enough to see anyone 
anywhere in Russia reduce prices for anything at their 
own initiative. The author has no doubt that many 
journalists in their search for culprits in some or other 
problems have formed a sort of personal image of the 
enemy. For some it is the directors’ corps; for others— 
the defense sector; and for others it is probably the TEK. 
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This is not very good, since it is not the defense sector or 
the TEK that are at fault—as Mikhail Zhvanetskiy used 
to say, “the faults of the entire system have started 
coming out...”” Nevertheless, the author is doubly certain 
that in addition to the group of problems enumerated by 
Yuriy Shafranik, many other questions are no less 
important and significant: quotas, licenses, and other 
bribe-exports; poor justification of enterprises’ and sec- 
tors’ claims to budget means and budget preferences; 
unclear regulations regarding foreign investment (one 
day ‘“‘put the squeeze on them,” and the next day, on the 
contrary, “‘let them in’’), and so on, and so on. It would 
be good, of course, to see these topics disappear from 
newspaper pages—but only as a result of a fundamental 
improvement in the situation. 


Nuclear Radiation Safety Issues Detailed 


Statute Issued 


944E-0778A Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI in Russian 
27 Apr 94 p 5 


[Statute of Russian Federal Oversight of Nuclear and 
Radiation Safety: “On Organizing and Making Expert 
Examinations of Planning and Other Materials and 
Documents Substantiating the Safety of Nuclear- and 
Radiation-Hazardous Objects (Products) and Produc- 
tion Facilities (Technology)”; registered at Russian Fed- 
eration Ministry of Justice on 18 April 1994, registration 
No 547; approved by Order No 41 of Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor [Federal Oversight of Nuclear and Radiation 
Safety] of 7 April 1994, RD-03-13-94] 


[Text] 


1. General Points 
1.1. This Statute was drawn up on the basis of: 


—the Statute on Russian Federal Oversight of Nuclear 
and Radiation Safety, approved by Order of the Pres- 
ident of the Russian Federation of 5 June 1992, No 
283-rp, with amendments approved by Order of the 
President of the Russian Federation of 16 September 
1993, No 636-rp; 


—the guiding and regulatory documents establishing the 
competence and rights of the structural subdivisions, 
institutions and regional bodies included in the Rus- 
sian Gosatomnadzor system; 


—the guiding documents of Russian Gosatomnadzor on 
issuing permits (licenses) for types of activity. 


1.2. The requirements of this Statute are compulsory for: 


—-structural subdivisions of the central staff and regional 
bodies of Russian Gosatomnadzor, the competence of 
which includes regulation and oversight of nuclear- 
and/or radiation-hazardous objects (products) and 
production facilities (technology); 
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—enterprises, the activity of which can be carried out 
only on the basis of permits (licenses) obtained at the 
organs of Russian Gosatomnadzor (henceforth the 
declarant); 


—enterprises (organizations, institutions) regardless of 
the forms of ownership and departmental affiliation, 
including those created (founded) or included in the 
system of Russian Gosatomnadzor (Scientific- 
Technical Center for Nuclear and Radiation Safety 
(NTTs YaRB), expert-technical centers, etc.) and spe- 
Cialists recognized in accordance with the established 
procedure by Russian Gosatomnadzor as competent 
in questions of the safety of the corresponding nuclear- 
and/or radiation-hazardous objects (products) and 
production facilities (technology), and drawn into 
organizing and carrying out expert examinations 
(henceforth respectively expert enterprise and expert). 


1.3. The objects of expert examinations are the planning 
and other materials and documents substantiating the 
safety of nuclear- and/or radiation-hazardous objects 
(products) and production facilities (technology) (hence- 
forth substantiating documents). 


1.4. The purpose of carrying out the expert examinations 
is to evaluate the information presented regarding the 
safety of nuclear- and/or radiation-hazardous objects 
(products) and production facilities (technology) at all 
stages of their vital cycle with respect to its conformance 
to the demands of Russian Federation legislation, the 
criteria, rules and norms for nuclear and radiation safety 
and the guiding documents of Russian Gosatomnadzor. 


1.5. The need to carry out expert examinations of 
planning and other materials and documents is estab- 
lished by Russian Gosatomnadzor. The requirement of 
Russian Gosatomnadzor that an expert examination be 
carried out is compulsory for the declarant. 


1.6. The list of substantiating documents subject to 
expert examination is determined by Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor in accordance with the requirements set forth in 
the guiding documents for the contents of the applica- 
tion to obtain a permit (license) for the stated type of 
activity or application for a correction of the conditions 
of its force. 


Russian Gosatomnadzor, with the initial monitoring of 
the materials of the application to obtain a permit for the 
type of activity, and in the process of carrying out the 
expert examination, may make the decision on the need 
for the declarant to submit additional documents. 


1.7. Russian Gosatomnadzor uses the results of the 
expert examination when deciding whether to issue or 
refuse to issue the declarant a permit (license) for the 
corresponding type of activity or a change in the condi- 
tions for its force. 


When the conclusions of the expert examination are 
unfavorable, no decision is made on issuing the permit 
(license) or changing the conditions for its force. 
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1.8. The procedure for carrying out the expert examina- 
tion of the planning and other materials and documents 
substantiating the safety of nuclear weapons and objects 
of the nuclear-weapons complex at all stages of the vital 
cycle is determined by a separate statute. 


2. Organizing the Expert Examination 


2.1. The decision on the need to carry out an expert 
examination of the substantiating documents is made by 
the sectorial administration of Russian Gosatominadzor, 
the competence of which includes the regulation and 
oversight of the safety of the corresponding nuclear- 
and/or radiation-hazardous objects (products) and pro- 
duction facilities (technology) (by the district adminis- 
tration of Russian Gosatomnadzor for permits issued by 
regional bodies). 


2.2. The declarant submits the basic documents for 
carrying out the expert examination to Russian Gos- 
atomnadzor, in the number of copies agreed on in 
advance. 


2.3. The declarant is obliged to present a letter guaran- 
teeing payment for the work of the expert enterprise in 
carrying out the expert examination. 


2.4. The sectorial administration, if it decides to carry 
out an expert examination, sends the Administration for 
Organization of Expert Examination on Safety of Rus- 
sian Gosatomnadzor the substantiating documents and 
proposals on organizing the expert examination with 
instructions on: 


—ihe periods for carrying out the expert examination; 
—the volume and purpose of carrying it out. 


2.5. The Administration for Organization of Expert 
Examination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (dis- 
trict administration of Russian Gosatomnadzor for per- 
mits issued by regional bodies) draws up: 


—the assignment for an expert enterprise to carry out the 
expert examination and the schedule for carrying out 
the expert examination, and submits them to the 
sectorial administration, expert enterprise and (if 
required in the assignment) to the declarant for 
approval; 


—proposals on the list of experts being drawn in, and 
submits them to the sectorial administration and the 
expert enterprise for approval. 


2.6. The draft of the assignment for carrying out the 
expert examination may be drawn up by the declarant or 
the expert enterprise. 


2.7. The Administration for Organization of Expert 
Examination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (dis- 
trict administration of Russian Gosatomnadzor for per- 
mits issued by regional bodies) forms an expert commis- 
sion to coordinate work on the expert examination and 
the analysis and correlation of its results. 
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The staff of the expert commission is submitted to the 
sectorial Administration for approval and, if necessary, 
to other concerned subdivisions and regional bodies of 
Russian Gosatomnadzor, and is approved by the deputy 
chairman of Russian Gosatomnadzor acting as liaison 
for the corresponding form of activity (chief of the 
district administration for permits issued by regional 
bodies). 


2.8. The staff of the expert commission includes: 


—the coordinator of the expert examination (chairman 
of the expert commission)—representative of the 
Administration for Organization of Expert Examina- 
tion on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (represen- 
tative of the regional body of Russian Gosatomnad- 
zor, responsible for organizing the expert examination 
on safety of the corresponding nuclear- and/or radia- 
tion-hazardous objects (products) and production 
facilities (technology), for permits issued by regional 
bodies), and other staff members of this subdivision 
(when necessary); 


—representatives of the sectorial administration (repre- 
sentatives of the regional body of Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor, carrying out oversight of safety of the corre- 
sponding nuclear- and/or radiation-hazardous objects 
(products) and production facilities (technology), for 
permits issued by regional bodies); 


—representatives of the NTTs YaRB, concerned subdi- 
visions and regional organs of Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor (when necessary); 


—representatives of enterprises and organizations, to 
consider special problems (when necessary, and by 
agreement with their management). 


For expert examination of complex objects, a subcom- 
mission for individual points of the expert examination 
may be formed within the staff of the expert commis- 
sion. 


2.9. The assignment to carry out the expert examination, 
the schedule for carrying out the expert examination and 
the staff of the expert commission are approved by the 
chief of the Administration for Organization of Expert 
Examination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor 
(chief of the district administration of Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor, for permits issued by regional bodies) within one 
month from receipt of the substantiating documents by 
this administration. 


2.10. The enterprises and specialists which are the exec- 
utors or co-executors of the substantiating documents 
(draw them up) may not be involved in the carrying out 
of the expert examination. 


2.11. Only experts having the appropriate permission to 
work with documents containing information which 
constitutes a state secret can be drawn in to expert 
examination of such substantiating documents. 
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2.12. The Administration for Organization of Expert 
Examination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (dis- 
trict administration of Russian Gosatomnadzor for per- 
mits issued by regional bodies) sends: 


—to the declarant (if required in the assignment) and 
expert enterprise, the approved assignment for car- 
rying out the expert examination, the schedule of the 
expert examination and a list of members of the expert 
commission; 


—to the expert enterprise, the substantiating documents, 
submitted by the declarant when making out the 
application. 


2.13. On the basis of the approved assignment to carry 
out the expert examination, the declarant concludes a 
contract with the expert enterprise. 


3. Carrying Out the Expert Examination 


3.1. The expert examination is carried out by the expert 
enterprises and experts indicated in p. 1.2 of this Statute. 


3.2. The expert enterprise carries out an expert exami- 
nation of the substantiating documents, draws up the 
decisions, specified by the assignment, on individual 
substantiating documents and points of the expert exam- 
ination and a draft of the consolidated report (decision) 
and presents them to the Administ:: *ion for Organiza- 
tion of Expert Examination on Safety of Russian Gos- 
atomnadzor (district administration of Russian Gos- 
atomnadzor for permits issued by regional bodies). 


3.3. The expert commission, if necessary, in the process 
of carrying out the expert examination, organizes a 
discussion with the expert enterprise, experts and 
declarant of the preliminary results of the expert exam- 
ination, and also of the expert decisions and draft of the 
consolidated report (decision). 


The results of the discussion are formalized by a pro- 
tocol, approved by the chief of the Administration for 
Organization of Expert Examination on Safety of Rus- 
sian Gosatomnadzor (by the chief of the district admin- 
istration of Russian Gosatomnadzor, for permits issued 
by regional bodies). 


The declarant must, in accordance with the protocol: 


—make corrections in the substantiating documents, in 
accordance with the established procedure; 


—present additional substantiating documents. 


If the substantiating materials are further developed or 
additional ones are presented, the period for carrying out 
the expert examination may be increased, by decision of 
the chief of the Administration for Organization of 
Expert Examination on Safety, submitted for approval to 
the sectorial administration (within the limits of the 
period established for considering the applications), or 
the deputy chairman of Russian Gosatomnadzor acting 
as liaison for the corresponding type of activity (over and 
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above this period) (chief of the district administration of 
Russian Gosatomnadzor for permits issued by regional 
bodies). 


3.4. The expert decisions on individual substantiating 
documents and/or on individual points of the expert 
examination should meet the requirements for an expert 
decision set forth in the appendix to this Statute, and the 
requirements of the assignment. 


3.5. The final document for expert examination is the 
consolidated report (decision), which is as a rule drawn 
up on the basis of the expert decisions on individual 
substantiating documents and points of the expert exam- 
ination, and should contain: 


—information on the nuclear- and radiation-hazardous 
object (product) or production facilities (technology), 
its developers and the substantiating documents; 


—information on modifications in the object (product) 
or production facilities (technology) and amendments 
in the substantiating documents; 


—information on unsolved problems and the program 
for their solution; 


—analysis of the documents substantiating the applica- 
tion, and the results of calculation and experimental 
checks made of the substantiations presented; 


—conclusions on the authenticity and adequacy of the 
substantiations presented; 


—evaluation of the conformance of the information 
presented on safety of nuclear- and/or radiation- 
hazardous objects (products) and production facilit.es 
(technology) to the requirements of Russian Federa- 
tion legislation, the criteria, rules and norms on 
nuclear and radiation safety and the guiding doc- 
ments of Russian Gosatomnadzor; 


—a decision on the possibility of issuing the declarant a 
permit (license) for its stated activity or on the correc- 
tions in the conditions for force of the permits 
(licenses) obtained by the declarant; 


—a proposal on including requirements to ensure 
nuclear and radiation safety in the conditions for the 
permit (license) to be in force. 


3.6. On the basis of the requirements of the assignment 
for carrying out an expert examination and the schedule 
for the expert examination, a draft of the consolidated 
report (decision) is drawn up by the expert enterprise or 
expert commission. 


3.7. If a draft of the consolidated report (decision) is 
drawn up by the expert enterprise, it presents the expert 
decisions and the draft of the consolidated report (deci- 
sion), signed by the director of the expert enterprise, to 
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the Administration for Organization of Expert Examina- 
tion on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (district 
administration of Russian Gosatomnadzor for permits 
issued by regional bodies). 


The expert commission checks the conformance of the 
materials presented by the expert enterprise to the 
requirements of the assignment for the expert examina- 
tion, the requirements for the expert decision and the 
requirements indicated in p. 3.4. 


If the expert decisions or draft of the consolidated report 
(decision) fail to correspond to the established require- 
ments, the expert commission returns them to the expert 
enterprise for further development and repeat presenta- 
tion. 


The consolidated report (decision) 1s approved by the 
chief of the Administration for Organization of Expert 
Examination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (by 
the chief of the district administration of Russian Gos- 
atomnadzor for permits issued by regional bodies). 


3.8. If a draft of the consolidated report (decision) is 
drawn up by the expert commission, the expert decisions 
are sent by the expert enterprise to the Administration 
for Organization of Expert Examination on Safety of 
Russian Gosatomnadzor (district administration of Rus- 
sian Gosatomnadzor for permits issued by regional 
bodies). 


The expert commission determines the conformance of 
the materials presented by the expert enterprise to the 
requirements of the assignment for expert examination 
and the requirements for the expert decision. 


If the expert decisions fail to conform to the established 
requirements, the Administration for Organization of 
Expert Examination on Safety of Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor (district administration of Russian Gosatomnad- 
zor, for permits issued by regional bodies), they are 
returned to the expert enterprise for further development 
and repeat presentation. 


The expert commission, on the basis of the expert 
decisions, draws up the consolidated report and presents 
it for approval to the chief of the Administration for 
Organization of the Expert Examination on Safety of 
Russian Gosatomnadzor (to the chief of the district 
administration of Russian Gosatomnadzor, for permits 
issued by regional bodies). 


3.9. The Transfer and Acceptance Act for the work and 
its stages, upon agreement between the expert enterprise 
and the declarant, is formalized after a check by the 
expert commission of the materials presented by the 
expert enterprise and the approval of the act by the chief 
of the Administration for Organization of Expert Exam- 
ination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (by the 
chief of the district administration of Russian Gosatom- 
nadzor, for permits issued by regional bodies). 
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3,10. The consolidated report (decision) is turned over 
by the Administration for Organization of Expert Exam- 
ination on Safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor (district 
administration of Russian Gosatomnadzor, for permits 
issued by regional bodies) to the sectorial administration 
(regional body of Russian Gosatomnadzor, carrying out 
oversight of safety of the corresponding nuclear- and/or 
radiation-hazardous objects (products) and production 
facilities (technology), for permits issued by regional 
bodies) and the declarant. 


3.11. The consolidated report (decision) is considered as 
accepted, if in the course of 30 days after its receipt, the 
sectorial administration (regional body of Russian Gos- 
atomnadzor, carrying out oversight of safety for the 
corresponding nuclear- and/or radiation-hazardous 
objects (products) and production facilities (technology), 
for permits issued by regional bodies) lodges no claims. 


3.12. Complaints to bodies of Russian Gosatomnadzor 
participating in organizing and carrying out the expert 
examination are presented by the declarant or expert 
enterprise to the Chairman of Russian Gosatomnadzor. 


Russian Gosatomnadzor announces the results of the 
consideration of the complaint no later than 20 days 
from the date of its receipt. 


The decision of Russian Gosatomnadzor on the results 
of considering the claims can be appealed in accordance 
with legal procedure. 


Presenting a complaint to the court does not suspend the 
force of the Russian Gosatomnadzor decision. 


[Box, p 5] 


ORDER 
No 41, 7 April 1994, Moscow 


On approval of the Statute on Organizing and Carrying 
Out Expert Examinations of Planning and Other Mate- 
rials and Documents Substantiating the Safety of 
Nuclear- and Radiation-Hazardous Objects (Products) 
and Production Facilities (Technology) 


1 ORDER: 


Approval of the accompanying Statute on Organizing 
and Carrying Out Expert Examination of Planning and 
Other Materials and Documents Substantiating the 
Safety of Nuclear- and Radiation-Hazardous Objects 
(Products) and Production Facilities (Technology) (RD- 
03-13-94). 


[Signed] Yu.G. Vishnevskiy, chairman of Russian Gos- 
atomnadzor [end of box] 
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Requirements Expected 


944E0778B Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VEST] in Russian 
27 Apr 94 p 5 


[Appendix to Statute on Organizing and Carrying Out 
Expert Examination of Planning and Other Materials 
and Documents Substantiating the Safety of Nuclear- 
and Radiation-Hazardous Objects (Products) and Pro- 
duction Facilities (Technology): “Requirements for 
Expert Decision” 


[Text] 


1. General Requirements 


1.1. The expert decision should be objective, conclusive 
and well-argued. Analysis of the substantiating docu- 
ments, conclusions and comments should be accompa- 
nied by references to specific requirements for the nor- 
mative documents or to other scientific-technical 
materials. 


1.2. Asa rule, all the components of each substantiating 
document (chapters, sections, clauses, individual para- 
graphs) are analyzed. Their numbers must be indicated 
in the text of the decision (for a paragraph—location on 
the page). 


1.3. If there are points in the substantiating documents 
on which the expert cannot give a competent evaluation, 
the appropriate recommendations for their expert exam- 
ination by other specialists should be entered in the 
expert decision. 


1.4. The expert decision should contain the following 
obligatory sections: 


—tasks of the expert examination; 
—criteria adopted for the evaluation; 
—expert evaluations; 


—conclusions and recommendations. 


2. Requirements for the Section “Tasks of the Expert 
Examination” 


The tasks of the expert examination should be set forth 
in accordance with the requirements of the assignment, 
as applied to the composition and structure of the 
documents under consideration. 


3. Requirements for the Contents of the Section 
“Criteria Adopted for the Evaluation” 


The adequacy of the criteria, norms, rules, methodolo- 
gies, programs, instructions and other normative- 
technical documents (NTD) on the safety of the stated 
activity used (adopted) by the declarant should be eval- 
uated. 


If the expert agrees on the scope of the list submitted, he 
should confirm, in this section of the decision, that he 
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will analyze the materials using the corresponding cri- 
teria of the NTD of this list. 


If the expert does not agree with the scope of the list in 
this section of the decision, he must indicate additional 
NTD, in accordance with the demands of which the 
expert examination will be carried out. 


If, in the opinion of an expert, certain norms applicable 
to the system (element) under consideration are lacking 
in the list of NTD on safety of Russian Gosatomnadzor, 
then in order to fulfill the task of the expert examination, 
other documents may be drawn in: general industrial 
NTD, foreign NTD (IAEA [International Atomic Energy 
Agency]) and other published scientific-technical mate- 
rials, the use of which should be substantiated by the 
expert. 


4. Requirements for the Content of the Section, “Expert 
Evaluations” 


4.1. The section, “Expert Evaluations,” should as a rule 
contain unambiguous answers to the following ques- 
tions. 


4.1.1. Does the expert feel that: 


—the designation of the section (subsection) was cor- 
rectly chosen; 


—there are indications of the stage of development of 
the object (product) or production facility (technol- 
ogy) under consideration; 


—there is an adequate list of reference documents, 


—the terminology corresponds to the terminology 
accepted in domestic NTD. 


If information is lacking or is not complete enough, or 
non-standard terms and designations are used, com- 
ments should be made, and moreover, on the terms and 
designations—with allusions to the NTD. 


4.1.2. Does the information presented correspond to the 
requirements of the specific points of the NTD, the force 
of which extends to the object (product) or production 
facility (technology) under consideration. 


4.1.3. Does the expert feel that the chapter (section) 
contains suitable descriptive information with respect to 
its full reflection of: 


—the structural and technological peculiarities of the 
object (product), production facility (technology) and 
systems and elements important for safety; 


—work under normal operating conditions, and with 
disruption of the conditions for normal operation, 
emergency situations, planning and project emergen- 
cles; 

—interaction and inter-influence under all the above 
conditions; 


—spatial arrangement; 
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—degree of substantiation of information presented. 


4.1.4. Do the adequacy, amount of information and 
quality of executing the graphic information presented 
suit the expert. 


4.1.5. Has the nuclear- and/or radiation-hazardous 
object (product), technology (production facilities) under 
consideration been classified for safety, seismic- and 
fire-resistance, etc. (if this classification is stipulated by 
the NTD), and is it presented to the expert fully and 
correctly. 


4.1.6. Is there information on the control and moni- 
toring systems and other systems (ventilation, commu- 
nications, etc.) involved in the functioning of the 
nuclear- and/or radiation-hazardous object (product) 
and production facility (technology) under consider- 
ation, and does it meet the requirements of the corre- 
sponding NTD. 


4.1.7. Is the substantiation of the choice of materials, 
technological qualities, monitoring- and repair capacity 
made adequately and fully in the chapters (section) 
under consideration, and does it meet the requirements 
of the corresponding NTD. 


4.1.8. Are the problems of radiation protection of the 
personnel and population, as applied to the nuclear- 
and/or radiation-hazardous object (product) and produc- 
tion facility (technology), adequately and fully substan- 
tiated under all work conditions, including a disruption 
in the conditions for normal operation, and planning 
and design emergencies. 


4.1.9. Have the problems of ensuring high quality been 
taken into consideration in the material presented, and 
does the information meet the requirements of the 
corresponding NTD. 


4.2. An approach analogous with that described above 
should be observed with respect to information: 


—on running-in; 

—on monitoring and testing when operating; 
—on reliability analysis; 

—on the limits and conditions of operation; 
—on removing from operation; 


—on the list of initial events and analysis of accidents, 
and moreover here the expert should evaluate the 
declarant’s approach to determining the list of repair 
procedures for normal operation, disruptions in the 
conditions for normal operation, emergency situa- 
tions, planning accidents, project accidents; break- 
down of the list into groups by type of accident; 
selection from the group of the accidents with the most 
serious consequences, for their subsequent analysis. 


When the expert does not agree with the approaches to 
analysis proposed by the declarant, a different scheme 
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for analysis of the above-listed conditions should if 
possible be recommended in the expert decision. 


4.3. The expert should evaluate the level of the calcula- 
tion and experimental substantiations of the information 
on safety: 


—the presence of information on all calculations made; 


—sufficient and full volume of calculations made, the 
degree of consideration of all factors affecting the 
results of the calculation; 


—the presence of data sufficient to make an expert 
calculation (calculation system, assumptions, initial 
data, results, their interpretation, conclusions), 


—the expediency of carrying out expert calculation; if it 
is impossible for this expert to make it, it is desirable 
that a recommendation be made on the organization, 
enterprise or expert able to perform this expert calcu- 
lation; 


—the presence of information on all the calculation 
programs used and their certification or verification, 


—the volume and adequacy of describing the programs 
for an understanding and evaluation of their accept- 
ability; 


—the presence of information on experiments made, 
particularly on nuclear- and radiation-hazardous 
objects (products) and production facilities (technol- 
ogy) which contain new technical approaches, as com- 
pared with those formerly used; 


—the adequacy of the experimental base used; 


—the volume and adequacy of the description of the 
experiments for understanding and evaluation; 


—the presence of substantiations of the scale of the 
experimental devices and the suitability of other 
assumptions and restrictions used in the experiment, 
in relation to actual work conditions. 


5. Requirements for the Content of the Section, 
onclusions and Recommendations” 


In the section, “Conclusions and Recommendations,” 
on the basis of the comments formulated in the pre- 
ceding part of the decision, the expert should draw 
conclusions as to the degree to which the material under 
consideration meets the requirements of the NTD on 
safety. 


The following proposals may serve as recommendations 
to eliminate existing shortcomings and bring the object 
to the required safety level: 


—information in addition to the existing volume: 


—the need to perform additional calculations, calcula- 
tion analyses and experimental research; 
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—making additional analyses of the development and 
course of accidents. 


If, in the opinion of the expert, the material under 
consideration satisfies the requirements of NTD, and an 
expert examination is carried out to determine the 
possibility of issuing a provisional or special permit for 
the type of activity overseen by Russian Gosatomnad- 
zor, the expert must formulate his recommendations for 
maintaining the conditions for issuing the permit. 


6. Requirements for Legalizing the Expert Decision 


6.1. The description of the expert decision indicates a 
full designation of the substantiating document. The last 
name and initials of the experts should be indicated after 
the designation. 


6.2. The expert decision is presented in the form of a 
typewritten text, verified by the stamp of the expert 
enterprise, in the number of copies indicated in the 
assignment for carrying out the expert examination, and 
on a 5.25-inch floppy disk (diskette). 


The diskettes should be formatted for 360 kilobytes. The 
files on the diskette should be compatible with the 
LEXICON editor routine. 


The format of the file pages: number of lines per page— 
40-43, left-hand margin—8 spaces, length of line—70 
spaces, paragraph indentation—| 3 spaces. 


6.3. The typed text should be signed by all the experts 
carrying out the expert examination of the corre- 
sponding document. 


[Signed] Russian Gosatomnadzor 

Registered by Scientific-Technical Administration of 
Russian Gosatomnadzor 

11 April 1994 

Registration No 100-94 


Yak-77 Aircraft Profiled 


944-0777A Moscow GRAZHDANSKAYA AVIATSIYA 
in Russian No 4, Apr 94 pp 4-6 


[Article by Sergey Yakovlev, chief designer of the OKB 
[Experimental Design Bureau] imeni A.S. Yakovlev: 
“The New Yak-77 Model’’] 


[Text] The economic reforms and privatization under 
way in the country and the appearance of numerous 
nonstate enterprises and organizations resulting from 
these processes require new approaches to air transport 
problems. Our traditional system of air transport does 
not fully meet the specific demand for air service that is 
emerging. The inflexible scheduling and insufficient fre- 
quency of flights and the fairly low level of service create 
considerable inconvenience. This has a particular effect 
on businessmen from other countries because it forces 
them to look for alternative routes for trips or to ship 


cargoes. 
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Lately we have observed the emergence of numerous 
airlines which do not make regular, but occasional (char- 
ter) flights. However, the opportunities to select the most 
suitable aircraft for such flights are extremely limited: 
there are no aircraft of the appropriate class in the 
country today. The Yak-40 is utilized most often in the 
busin. s version at present. There is no question that the 
aircraft is reliable and quite comfortable in versions with 
a “cabin” configuration. But strictly speaking, the Yak- 
40 is an aircraft intended for an entirely different pur- 
pose. And the main features it lacks for business flights 
are speed and range. 


Taking this into account, work has been under way at the 
OKB imeni A.S. Yakovlev to study the potential market 
for business-class aircraft. As a result of research, we 
have determined the appearance of a prospective aircraft 
which has been given the designation Yak-77. The basic 
characteristic of the new aircraft which determines prac- 
tically all its remaining parameters is its range of nonstop 
flight. A somewhat unusual path was taken in selecting 
the latter. Study of the typical routes within Russia and 
abroad—to the CIS countries, Europe, and Asia—- 
showed that an aircraft for this purpose should have a 
range of no less than 5,000 to 6,000 kilometers with six 
passengers on board. 


We know that domestic industry is not producing 
engines suitable for the aircraft planned. Although work 
on such an engine with a thrust of 4,000 to 5,000 metric 
tons has already been begun at the “Soyuz” Design 
Bureau under the supervision of V.K. Kobchenko. How- 
ever, new domestic engines will not be making their 
appearance soon. We had to turn ou: eyes to the West. 
They have units of the dimensions and thrust needed 
here. Only we must pay for them with dollars. Will we 
find many here who are willing and able to pay for them? 
How do we proceed? We settled on what in our view is 
the best possible alternative: develop and sell the aircraft 
with imported engines installed in it in other countries to 
start with. And utilize the foreign exchange acquired in 
this way to purchase additional foreign engines. And 
install them in the aircraft offered to Russian consumers 
at acceptable prices. 


It is no secret that it is very hard to sell a business-class 
aircraft abroad. First of all, the market for this kind of 
aircraft is quite limited and it was divided up among 
producers a long time ago. Secondly, it must be con- 
fessed that the reputation of our aviation industry 1s far 
from good. First of all because of its inability to reliably 
supply spare parts and other technical service for the 
aircraft it turns out. For this reason, entering the market 
to sell something similar to aircraft which have already 
proved themselves, such as the “Gulfstream” or the 
“Falcon,” is an undertaking with hardly any prospects. 
We needed to find something which potential competi- 
tors are not in a position to offer at present. In our case, 
we counted on development of a business aircraft with a 
range of 10,000 kilometers or more. From Moscow to 
Los Angeles, for example. There is nothing like it in the 
world yet. 
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Afterward everything vas relatively simple: the payload 
of six passengers and the range were determined by the 
takeoff weight and the required thrust of the engines. 
Calculations showed that a flight of 10,000 kilometers at 
a cruising speed of 800 kilometers per hour would take 
over |2 hours. Such a lengthy flight requires very careful 
study to provide comfortable conditions for the passen- 
gers and crew. 


As apparent from the configuration diagram of the 
Yak-77, its passenger cabin is quite large. It has “a great 
deal of air.” The height of the ceiling makes it possible 
for even the tallest passengers to stretch their legs and 
walk about the cabin. There is a compartment with a sofa 
for the crew (three pilots, incidentally) to rest. 


The specific nature of a long-range business aircraft also 
determines the approaches to selection of the on-board 
equipment complex. The important factor here is the 
high degree of automation; navigation support when 
flying over extensive unpopulated areas (water or ice); 
advanced radio communications; and redundancy of the 
main systems of vital importance. It is planned to 
determine the composition and types of on-board sys- 
tems more specifically with participation by the air- 
craft’s buyers. The OKB is prepared to provide the 
aircraft with domestic as well as foreign equipment. 


It is planned to complete work on development of the 
Yak-77 and its testing and to obtain an airworthiness 
certificate no later than 1997. Our venerable competitors 
intend to have their new aircraft ready by this time. I am 
referring to the three most prestigious manufacturers of 
business-class aircraft: the Gulfstream firm (United 
States) with the “Gulfstream-U,” Dassault (France) with 
the “Falcon-9000,” and Bombardier (Canada) with the 
“Global Express.” 


It is very hard to compete with such “opponents.” Our 
advantages may be only the shorter production periods 
and comparatively lower price. But in order to lower the 
price of the Yak-77, we must produce it in a large series 
in addition to everything else. 


We have a unique opportunity in this respect. Because as 
already pointed out, the dimensions of the Yak-77 
fuselage are unusually large for a business-class aircraft. 
It makes it possible to install 32 standard seats in the 
cabin when necessary. And then it will not be necessary 
to reeinforce the construction or change the engines, 
inasmuch as the takeoff weight will be unchanged. We 
know that a higher payload means a reduction of the 
amount of fuel in the aircraft. But even under these 
circumstances the Yak-77's range with 32 passengers will 
be more than 5,000 kilometers. In this version it 
becomes a regional passenger aircraft for scheduled 
airline routes, according to European standards. Conse- 
quently, there may be considerable demand for different 
configuration arrangements in the Yak-77. Especially as 
our OKB intends to offer customers two more versions 
of this aircraft—to seat 50 and 70. With a lengthened 
fuselage, of course, but with engines of a single type. 
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These are the studies conducted by the OKB A.S. Yak- 
ovlev and the Saratov Aircraft Plant on the Yak-77. It 
remains to be added that its price for foreign customers 
will be no more than $20 million. This is significantly 
lower than the price suggested for competitive aircraft. It 
will be less expensive for Russian customers, and paid 
for in rubles as well. 


Before the Yak-77 comes out, which as I noted will be no 
earlier than 1997, the OKB imeni A.S. Yakovlev is 
offering an extensive “set” of modifications for the 
Yak-40 aircraft. Owners of the “forties” will be able to 
significantly extend their capabilities, including in busi- 
ness-class versions. By increasing the fuel up to 6 metric 
tons, the Yak-40’s range will be increased to 2,000 
kilometers. The Smolensk Aircraft Plant is prepared to 
modify the wings for the increased fuel tank capacity. 


Another very promising modification, in our view, is 
provided by replacement of the Yak-40’s power plant. 
The OKB plans to install two LF-507 engines made by 
the American Textron-Lycoming firm to replace the 
three AI-25 engines. The aerodynamics of the aircraft are 
improved and relative fuel consumption is reduced at 
the same time. It is sufficient to say that the cruising 
speed of the Yak-40TL [the designation with Textron- 
Lycoming engines] will be increased by 10 percent and 
the range with the same fuel will be increased by 25 
percent. Operating expenses to maintain the twin-engine 
version of the Yak-40 are 15 to 20 percent lower than the 
original version. But if a wing with fuel tanks for 6 metric 
tons is installed on the aircraft, the Yak-40TL will have 
a nonstop range of 2,500 kilometers with a payload of | 
metric ton. 


The on-board equipment may be replaced altogether or 
individually by more advanced equipment—in any vari- 
ation at the request of the buyer; the passenger cabin 
arrangement may be changed in accordance with indi- 
vidual requirements; and imported materials are used in 
its finishing. In addition, the OKB is prepared to extend 
the service life of the Yak-40 based on an individual 
approach in each specific case. 





Basic Specifications of the Yak-77 
business | 
Takeoff weight, in kilograms 25,200 
Payload mass, in kg 880 | 3,500 
4,500 each engine 





Cabin configuration regional 











Engine takeoff thrust, in kg 





Maximum cruising speed, in 850 
kilometers per hour 





Economy cruising speed, in 800 
kmh 


Cruising altitude, in meters 12,000 


Range at maximum speed, in 9,000 4,500 
km 

















Maximum range, in km 10,000 5,000 
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Address for all questions: Russia, 125315, Moscow, Liza 
Chaykina Street. Building 1. Telephone 157-09-10. 
Moscow Machinebuilding Plant “Skorost” imeni A.S. 
Yakovlev. 


COPYRIGHT: “Grazhdanskaya aviatsiya’, 1994 


Transbaykal Railroad Performance, Problems 
Viewed 


944E07444 Moscow GUDOK in Russian 8 Apr 94 
pp 1-2 


[Roundtable discussion by various officials involved in 
railroad electrification led by V. I. Kulik, deputy chief 
engineer of the Transbaykal Railroad, and reported by 
V. Pakulin, GUDOK correspondent in Chita; date not 
given: “...Plus Electrification” } 


[Text] Either such is the time or we have forgotten how to 
be obliging. It’s worth recalling how the program for 
completing the electrification of the Transbaykal main- 
line, planned for 1993, has turned out to be a complete 
fiasco. But the fact is that the decision was taken in the 
railroad, and in the Ministry of Railways, and in the 
government. And all the participants in the construction 
were focused on it, of course. It has fallen through. 


To look into the reasons for the failure, to make the 
necesary conclusions, and to determine the tactics of 
actions—such was the goal of a meeting of leaders of the 
organizations, enterprises, and subdivisions engaged in 
the electrification. Its materials, as well as conversations 
with the participants in the construction staff, have served 
as the basis of an external (zaochnyy) “roundtable” on the 
pages of GUDOK. Valeriy Ivanovich Kulik, deputy chief 
engineer of the Transbaykal Railroad, leads the session. 


V. KULIK. The desertion of the workers of the Nizh- 
neangarsktreansstroy trust, who already at the beginning 
of last year abandoned the most important facilities at 
the Sbega station, must be considered one of the chief 
reasons for the failure. They left the poligon so hurriedly 
that we have lost a great deal of time in searching for a 
new contractor. Thanks be to Tsentrobamstroy, which 
has acquired these facilities. 


On the other hand, the unsatisfactory work of certain 
subdivisions which remained on the construction project 
has had an effect. We placed great hopes on Bamstroy- 
put. However, this once solid and reliable organization 
has not justified them: neither the plan for the contact 
system or for general construction operations has been 
fulfilled. 


Construction administration No. 87 of Bamstrans- 
vzryvprom also has let us down very substantially. The 
pile-supported areas in Uryum and Ksenyevskaya have 
not been handed over because of what—a collapse at the 
boiler house and the contact system duty post building. 
We need to exchange opinions and determine our atti- 
tude to the plans for the current year. 
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First of all about finances. In the past year the construc- 
tion project has run a fever not only from the fact that 
people have worked poorly but because of our inability 
to work under the new economic conditions. The situa- 
tion has changed drastically. We—both the customers 
and the contractors—have proven to not be ready for 
this. One has had to reorganize oneself literally on the go. 
Financing has been a muddle. Although we also have 
settled up with the contractors satisfactorily. It has had 
an effect primarily on deliveries of building materials, 
structures, and equipment. 


We all have had to learn to manage construction by 
purely financial methods. Something was received, 
something wasn’t. In addition, even the banks made 
their own contribution—it would happen that their 
operations dragged on for months. We were forced to 
send money from the road to the supplier plants, 
detaching funds from needed operating costs. Thanks be 
to the mainline’s leadership, which took several unpop- 
ular steps, realizing the difficult situation with electrifi- 
cation. Thanks also to the contractors, who have acted in 
the situation which has developed so that the work 
would not come to an end. The money was used basically 
for the solution of targetted tasks. 


I will not undertake to forecast how the situation will 
develop this year. Nevertheless electrification has been 
financed in the first quarter; the money needs to be used. 
Of course, we will carry out mutual set-offs with the 
suppliers. We will obtain a portion of the building 
materials from other roads to cover their debts to the 
Transbaykal Railroad. However, the principal hope is 
that the ministry will not leave the construction project 
without funds. 


V. KOVALENKO, General Director of the Tsentrobam- 
stroy Joint-Stock Company. As far as our builders are 
concerned, we have no complaints against the customer. 
The road has helped us satisfactorily with fuel, materials 
and even with some advanced payment. 


Ye. KISIMES, Technical Supervisor of the Klyuchi Joint- 
Stock Company. On the other hand we haven't managed 
to do much. We supplied all the facilities with builders in 
March of last year. However, the pre-payment for rein- 
forced concrete, metal, and cement was moved to April 
instead of February-March and the brigades lay idle for 
practically two months. True, even some deliveries paid 
for were not made. Let’s say that the Shimanovsk 
Building Structures Plant has disrupted our work at 
Ksenyevskaya station. It'll soon be a year since the 
money was transferred, but we are not able to furnish the 
foundation of the dwelling house with floor slabs. Now 
they state at the plant: “A cubic meter of reinforced 
concrete costs us 254,000 rubles”... Apparently one will 
have to solve anew the problem of supplying facilities 
with materials and structures. I consider this < top- 
priority task. 


N. KOSHMAN, Lieutenant General, Deputy Chief of 
Railway Troops. Last year, at the request of First Deputy 
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Minister of Railways O. Moshenko, the command 
adopted a decision to add two more sections (peregon) to 
the volumes of work previously agreed upon: Tem- 
naya—Kendagiry and Kendagiriy—Ksenyevskaya. Even 
given the fact that we were not prepared for this and 
would not have been able to cope. Financing and short- 
falls in deliveries of metal from Omsk put us in a 
difficult position. I think that this year one should 
determine precisely what directions are to be considered 
top-priority and to proceed along them, not scattering 
forces and funds. Each contractor ought to be aware of 
“his own shunting” and operate in accordance with the 
technological schedule. It is clear that an “electric loco- 
motive” will not operate without a contact wire. That is 
why, when distributing funds, one needs to pay special 
attention to the soldiers engaged in installing the sup- 
ports. One must consider that we will have to work 
practically only on rock faces, and this means additional 
expenditures of funds and time. 


G. MADFIS, Chief of the Production-Technical Depart- 
ment of SU(Construction Administration)-87. The Trans- 
baykal has fully settled up with us based on the year’s 
results. On the whole our agreement is payment based on 
the operations actually performed. But now we are 
asking it to give us a 50-percent advance. This is approx- 
imately R100 million. The fact is that indebtedness to 
suppliers and payments that can’t be put off amount toa 
half billion for the trust. People aren’t receiving wages 
and it is difficult to send them to the poligon. One will 
have to borrow cash from the merchants. 


V. KOZLOV, Chief Engineer of the Bamstroyput Joint- 
Stock Company. And it’s difficult for us to dispatch 
people. If we had the money, we could have compelled 
them to work. 


V. KULIK. I can understand Bamtransvzryvprom. How- 
ever, more than R60 million were transferred to Bam- 
stroyput at the beginning of last year. They didn’t get to 
the construction project. Bamstroyput has spent them 
for its own needs: just what didn’t they buy, right up to 
electric light bulbs... But your inertia in electrification 
costs the road billions in losses. Think about how to get 
people to the track. 


V. DUDKIN, Chief of SMP(Construction-Installation 
Train)-868. Our signalmen were prepared to perform the 
entire volume of work last year. A little was left but the 
hold-up with the advance payment forced us to come to 
a stop at the end of November. However, I want to speak 
about something else. The losses at the facilities that 
people leave are great. In Arteushka there’s a facility 
“with a beard.” It’s four years since we left there, having 
performed 95 percent of the work. Today everything is a 
mess there. A new estimate to restore everything must be 
compiled. Seven kilometers of cable were abandoned at 
the Ksenyevskaya station in 91. We'll return soon they 
thought. They signed a contract and paid for storage. But 
now you can’t find any traces, as well as the large 
quantity of cable. And, you see, it’s also a considerable 
amount of money. 
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A. SALOSHIN, Deputy Chief of Glavbamstroy, Opera- 
tions Coordinator, Slightly more than R7 billion were 
allocated for 1994 for the completion of electricification 
through state capital investments. But not less than 20 is 
needed. One needs to expend the funds very judiciously, 
having eliminated all unproductive expenditures. 


N. YAKOVLEV, Chief Engineer of the Mogochin Divi- 
sion. Indeed, the problem of financing is very acute and 
the agitation of the builders is understandable. But it 
turns out that we divide billions but forget about debts. 
The electrification participants owe the Mogochin Divi- 
sion more than R170 million for housing, electric power, 
and food, for electric locomotives and motor vehicle 
transport, for coal and for car demurrage... And one can’t 
brush aside the debts on the pretext—‘‘We’re working 
for you.” It’s not the time. 


Now the division no longer will be able to supply the 
subdivisions on the principle—who wil! ask for how 
much. I ask everyone to calculate their minimum 
requirement for fuel and lubricants and electric power 
and to conclude contracts for locomotives and cars. 


V. KULIK. I think that the observation is correct. 
Financial discipline should be the same for all. We will 
help of course—one cannot keep an eye on all the 
enterprises. And no matter the uncertainty with 
financing, this year we must do all to complete the work 
properly. This depends on everyone. You understand. 
The pile drivers have been delayed and the circuit has 
been stretched. The builders come to a standstill and 
because of them the installers and the trouble-shooters 
are idle... The whole business suffers. 


Ye. KISIMES. Here every contractor needs to turn over 
his facilities not only on time and according to the 
approved schedule, but also not to do slipshod work. 
What have we run into at the Sbega station? The under- 
ground portion of the water intake needs to be built but 
it turns out there are still no wells. They have flung 
people to the second lift pumping station, but there the 
piles have not been obtained. At the purification instal- 
lations also the few piles are not enough. So no one has 
returned to finish his work. 


There are important facilities in Mogocha. In the spring 
we dug out the foundation area under the locomotive 
brigades’ rest home practically by hand—we furnished 
the frame, we furnished the joinery products. We have 
been in contact with the sanitary engineers and the 
electricians—and we have started. The customer also 
needs to act more promptly. 


V. ZYRYANOV, Chief Engineer of Power Train No. 705. 
I’m afraid that the installers may find themselves “in 
extremis’’ also this year. A tremendous amount of work 
awaits us: 2,600 control panels need to be installed and 
almost 212 kilometers of carrier cable and 240 kilome- 
ters of contact wire reeled out. Two traction substations, 
three sectioning posts, and much else are to be installed. 
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We have analyzed the situation and come to the conclu- 
sion that we will manage if the general construction work 
schedule will be precisely maintained. We are fully ready 
to begin installation at the substation in Uryum and we 
ask that it be handed over in the second quarter. In the 
second half of the year we will proceed to the substation 
in Sbega and we will have time now to do both. But if we 
fail with the first the second will be under question. One 
hasn’t a choice in the installation of the contact wire of a 
facility: we work where we can. We have good contact 
with the military builders. We follow literally on their 
heels. However, one needs to accelerate the installation 
of supports and construction. With an adequate work 
front behind us there will be no delay. 


A. KHEKILAYEV, Deputy Manager of the Bamtran- 
stekhmontazh Trust. Today all are agreed that work 
needs to done on electrification. And, with all the 
complexities, we will work. Well, we will overcome the 
complexities by joint efforts. I think that we need to pass 
from mutual reproaches and complaints to mutual 
understanding and to find optimum solutions together. 


We have been successfully collaborating with Tsen- 
trobamstroy for a long time. I have no doubt that the 
facilities in Uryum and Sbega will be handed over on 
time. As yet there is no such contact with the Klyuchi 
company. We ourselves have also been guilty in certain 
conflict situations. We have often confined ourselves to 
shouts over the phone instead of working shoulder to 
shoulder and seeking compromise. And making conces- 
sions in something. 


I would like to continue normal interrelations with the 
Bamstroyput Joint-Stock Company but the fact is that 
this organization offers us nothing. This causes doubt as 
to whether the builders will fulfill their obligations. 
However, we will try to find a common language even 
with them. 


The main thing is that relations between the construction 
participants need to be legitimized. And work schedules 
and deliveries of material and equipment coordinated. I 
would like to come to an agreement with the customer 
that equipment be delivered directly to the sites. 


G. GORYUNOYV, Chief Engineer of SMP-764. Indeed, 
the participants in the electrification should coordinate 
operations and consider the interests of colleagues, who 
also need to live. I realize that it is more profitable for 
the builders to do more rapidly what is easier and what 
“lies closer.” But give us installers a work front. Let’s say 
that at the Nanagry station only one support in all has 
not been delivered. But they have brought us to a 
standstill. If it’s all the same to you where to put the 
support up, deliver it to the station so that we could 
finish some portion of our own work. And a request to 
the soldiers that at the section you also randomly put up 
the supports where it’s more convenient and where the 
foundation area is ready, but after that you return to 
what has been left out. We readjust ourselves to you and 
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now and then are forced even to outdistance you. So, in 
returning, don’t sever our lines, preserve our labor. 


N. TUMASOV, Deputy Chief of the Electica! Supply 
Service. It makes me h»ppy that all the meeting partici- 
pants firmly state: we will hand over the contact system. 
Indeed, there are all the possibilities for this now. 
However, one cannot, in speeding up construction, 
depart from the accepted standards. Delivery for instal- 
lation of a contact wire suspension must be provided 
with a complete set of construction and installation 
elements. The omission of supports about which Gen- 
nadiy Andreyevich speaks can lead precisely to viola- 
tions of this requirement. One needs to hand over the 
system with complete anchor sections. 


A. SALOSHIN. This year the subdivisions will have to 
work according to the schedules which have been agreed 
upon. I think that there ought to be regular staff meet- 
ings—to identify deviations and to name the guilty. The 
absence of individual responsibility engenders irrespon- 
sibility. 

V. KULIK. In winding up the conversation, I wish to 
note that the character of today’s meeting differs from all 
the previous ones by the calm and business-like discus- 
sion of problems, and by unanimity and a common 


interest in finishing the construction as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Since the past year has shown that the majority of the 
subdivisions are able to solve on a high level the tasks 
that have been set, there is complete confidence in 
success. Now, as has been correctly noted here, every- 
thing depends on we ourselves—how we adjust the 
collectives, how we supply them with everything neces- 
sary, from structures to bread, how we regulate interac- 
tion. I won't say that the final lap of electrification will 
be easy. However, we have chosen the road of agree- 
ment. It is not difficult to adopt a decision; it is much 
more difficult to carry out what has been planned. 


October Railroad Chief Views Joint Ventures’ 
Work 


944E0744B Moscow GUDOK in Russian 8 Apr 94 p 2 


[Interview with A. Zaytsev, chief of the October Rail- 
road, by Ye. Chubasheva in St. Petersburg; date not 
given: “Under the ‘Roof of the Road”’] 


[Text] Exactly three years ago the only just then created 
registration department of the committee for foreign rela- 
tions of the Saint Petersburg municipal council registered 
the first joint venture. Now there are more than 7,000 of 
them in the city. 


Some of them have become strong firms, others—are born 
and die like ephemeral butterflies, not having stood up to 
competition. Two out of 10 joint ventures have officially 
announced their own liquidation. 
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The October Railroad is one of the region’s leaders with 
respect to the number of joint-stock company and joint 
venture institutions. A. Zaytsev, chief of the October 
Railroad, tells about this sphere of activity. 


{[Chubasheva] About 50 joint ventures and joint-stock 
companies are under the railroad’s “roof.” What will 
they give the mainline? 


[Zaytsev] They will make it possible to survive. The 
railroads remain state enterprises in the Ministry of 
Railways system. However, they are forced to operate 
within the framework of market relationships. Previ- 
ously the government always set the prices for the 
services of the roads but it also ensured their vital 
activity and supplied the cars and locomotives, cross ties 
and fuel... Now the Ministry of Railways has been left 
not only without funds but also without plants. We get 
nothing in a centralized fashion. The Riga Electric Car 
Building Plant, the Poltava Diesel Locomotive Repair 
Plant, and others have found themselves beyond the 
border. 


The Russian High-Speed Mainlines Joint-Stock Com- 
pany is building the high-speed Moscow—Saint Peters- 
burg road. The Gelleflint Joint-Stock Company is 
engaged in work on the Vacha—Kochkoma border sec- 
tion, which will connect Karelia with Finland by the 
shortest route. Passenger cars are being made in the 
Tverskoy zavod Joint-Stock Company. The Torzhok Car 
Building Plant Joint-Stock Company has already created 
the first Russian Bylina electric trains... 


The road participated in the financing and reconstruc- 
tion of these and other enterprises and they are already 
producing. There are a number of commercial structures 
in which we have invested money with the sole purpose 
of getting income. Transport operations, especially pas- 
senger, do not yield a profit but on the other hand the 
road has millions of rubles in profit from ancillary 
activity, including from participation in various com- 
mercial structures. 


And yet the main goal of this not typical for us activity is 
not the money but the necessity to preserve the highest 
volume and cheapest for the population form of trans- 
portation. This cheapness, although relative, is long 
since no longer a contribution of the government. Sub- 
sidies have been abolished and you won't get compensa- 
tion payments to cover losses. Today life has compelled 
state enterprises to adapt to market relationships, and to 
enter into them through the commercial structures which 
have been created under their “roof.” 


Far from all the enterprises into which we have entered 
and which we have created ourselves are flourishing. 
One has had to take one’s share out of 10 joint ventures 
and the work of several more doesn’t justify our hopes. 
We have recently left the structure of the Russian-Italian 
Furniture Production Enterprise, which had promised to 
become highly profitable and to supply railroad chil- 
dren’s institutions with its products. Here our compa- 
triots have accused their foreign partners of dishonesty. 
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There are also positive examples. There is the work of 
the Raskom joint venture. The railroad workers, jointly 
with the specialists of several US firms, have created a 
new communications line, having run it along the sup- 
ports of the contact system on the existing Moscow— 
Petersburg mainline. It will play a large role in the 
conducting of the Goodwill Games, improve the quality 
of communications in the region, and yield millions of 
rubles in profit. 


[Chubasheva] The unsinkable ‘‘flagships’’ of our 
industry such as Kirovskiy zavod are suffering failure. 
Why are you, and not the general director of Kirovets, 
making an attempt to save its branch in Tikhvin, Trans- 
mash, from bankruptcy through attracting Austrian tech- 
nologies there? 


[Zaytsev] This is an attempt not to save Transmash but 
to protect the October road from collapse. Equipment is 
needed to maintain the quality of the tracks. It’s time to 
produce it ourselves and not to purchase it for foreign 
currency. There are no plants in the CIS which produce 
heavy-duty track machines. However, there is the poten- 
tial of the unutilized productive capacities in Tikhvin. 
There is the technology of the best in the world producer 
of such equipment—the Austrian firm Plasser and 
Toyrer [as transliterated]. We have acquired several 
samples from it and in the course of periodic talks we 
have proposed a variant of the collaboration with Trans- 
mash to the guests and have acquainted them with its 
possibilities on the spot. This plant, which previously 
worked for ‘“‘defense,”’ has, with the help of the road’s 
investments, already reorganized a number of its shops 
to turn out component parts for the production of 
electric trains. We would like to utilize the potential of 
this enterprise also in future. 


The industry of the region is so varied and developed 
that it is capable of turning out all the necessary technical 
facilities for Russian railroads. We look with hope at the 
Kirovskiy zavod, which could build general-purpose 
diesel locomotives. The Czechs made them previously. 
Now we have been left without passenger locomotives. 
This is not a railroad but a national problem. The 
government should intervene now: remove taxes and 
grant preferential credits to those enterprises which are 
being reconstructed for the needs of transportation— 
things should get going. 


[Chubasheva] Payment for hauls with commodities is 
being used ever more widely recently. What do you think 
of this? 


[Zaytsev] Payments ‘“‘in kind” have entered firmly into 
practice, incidentally, in the interests of the very enter- 
prises who are not able to pay for transport operations in 
money. 


It’s advantageous to us to receive crushed stone. It’s 
needed for repairing the track bed. The Cherepovets 
Combine has paid with metal—it comes in handy for 
manufacturing electric train bodies. 
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The Apatit Production Association has owed us 6.5 
billion rubles for transport operations. They propose 
settling with products. One would think, why fertilizers 
for a railroad? But we'll take it. Otherwise you won't get 
anything from them. And we will sell the apatites to the 
Novgorod Azot Association and the Voskresensk Min- 
eral Fertilizers Production Plant. 


Willy-nilly the railroad has become an unique “sales 
service” for many enterprises. The ties of the railroad 
people are extensive and one can find buyers. But who 
should be engaged in this? We don’t have any specialists 
in sales. So we are looking for people and creating 
structures which would run all these commercial opera- 
tions and would find materials the railroad needs in 
exchange for those that the non-payers offer us. 


Today one can supply all the construction projects which 
are underway on the mainline with the materials and 
equipment being delivered by debtors. One can even 
obtain rails and cross ties not by direct contracts but by 
having formed a network of enterprises which have owed 
one another. For example, contact wire is already being 
manufactured at the road’s order this way—our debtors 
supply the copper to the producer. 


“Spin around as you are able. Only don’t ask for any- 
thing,’—such has become the position of the Minstry 
recently. Quite recently they stigmatized the leaders of 
the October Railroad for the fact that we take “in kind” 
for a haul. Now they have authorized one even to register 
the debts officially as securities—bills of exchange (vek- 
sel). All the railroads are obliged to collect a debt from 
clients in their products. 


Eurosib (Evrosib), one of the joint-stock companies 
organized on the railroad, is engaged, by the way, in 
selling metal. And rather successfully. The last operation 
yielded a R1.5 billion profit. Eurosib has contracts with 
foreign and domestic clientele engaged in the dis- 
patching of freight. This is a purely market structure. It 
gets the money at once and is not bound by any moral 
obligations like the railroad, which is obligated to all to 
provide transportation, even if it is not paid for it. 


[Chubasheva] But a road can “‘strangle”’ a debtor by not 
providing cars to the enterprise? 


[Zaytsev] Yes, we have received a directive from the 
Ministry: conclude a contract with clients and don’t 
provide cars for loading if the terms are not fulfilled, in 
particular, with respect to payment. However, for our 
actions to be lawful, it is necessary, at a minimum, to 
change the Charter of the railroads in which it is written 
that at the request of the enterprises one is to provide 
them with rolling stock for hauls. 


The port workers, for example, are able to not take from 
us the cars they have ordered and to dictate whatever 
they like. The power engineering people threaten to cut 
off the electricity. They all are now bosses. The road has 
received the usual refusal of its being made a joint-stock 
company and cannot conduct a dialog with them “as an 
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equal.” The debts of the enterprises of the October 
Railroad have grown already to R100 billion. 


[Chubasheva] And in such a situation you are starting 
new construction projects and creating new structures? 


[Zaytsev] We are electrifying multi-kilometer sections of 
the mainline, for example, Volkhovstroy—Svir, and we 
are erecting housing. 


[Chubasheva] And the railroad workers ride in Japanese 
automobiles. They already know in the city: a Mazda has 
passed by—this means, almost for sure, a railroad 
worker has driven by. Are you cooperating with this 
firm? 


{[Zaytsev] The time when all will ride in automobiles 
remains a dream for the present. But we have gambled 
on one firm from economic considerations. The very 
same Eurosib is the official Mazda dealer in Saint 
Petersburg. They are selling the automobiles successfully 
and have opened a technical service station. There are 
about a thousand Mazdas now in the city and no more 
do their owners have problems with repair. By using one 
brand of machines, the enterprise has completely reor- 
ganized the service park for them. Yes, today we have 
spent money. But tomorrow it will be recouped. 


I believe in common sense. In the fact that the recession 
is not eternal. I believe in the upsurge of the country’s 
economy. It will come and will require an increase in the 
volume of transport operations from the railroads. We 
must be ready for this so as not to become a break on the 
development of production. That is why we are doing so 
much today for the future. 


Railway Sector Wage Payment Problems Scored 
944E0769A Moscow GUDOK in Russian 21 Apr 94 p 1 


[Article by B. Chibisov: “One Good Turn Deserves 
Another: From a Selector Conference in the MPS”] 


[Text] The railroad workers have always distinguished 
themselves by stability in both work and payment of 
wages. On some railroads, however, problems have 
recently arisen. They are permitting delays in their 
payment. In February, in particular. At the sector’s 
plants—even in the first two months of the year. 


After all, as O. Moshchenko, RF first deputy minister of 
Railways, emphasized yesterday at the selector confer- 
ence devoted to this problem, this is social protection of 
the railroad workers, the creation of a normal psycho- 
logical climate in the collectives, material ensurance for 
transport workers, fulfillment of the Tariff Agreement, 
etc. 


At the preceding selector conference (at the beginning of 
April), G. Fadeyev, minister of Railways discussed this 
problem in detail. The reasons for the delays were 
analyzed: there was an increase, at the end of last year, in 
the growth rate of wages above the level specified by the 
Tariff Agreement—over 400 billion rubles [R] was paid 
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out for this alone; the roads failed to carry out shipment 
of the advance financing limits of the transit mainlines; 
the proceeds for the shipping roads were not fully 
recovered as monetary sums. Underlying all this is the 
large debt for transport. At that time, specific deadlines 
were slated for settling with the collectives. For example, 
the wages for February were to be issued by 25 April, and 
issued for the normal payment periods in June. 


What is the situation today? While by the beginning of 
April, the debt for February was 50 percent of the wage 
volume, today the indicator equals 14 percent. This is on 
the whole for the Russian network. The picture is dif- 
ferent, however, for each road. Most of the mainlines 
have fully cleared off the debts for wages, but there is 
BAM [Baykal-Amur Main Line] which still has to pay 
out 30 percent of them, the Transbaykal—16, the Far 
Eastern—47, the West Siberian—25, and the Sakhalin— 
up to 97 percent. 


The situation among the workers in the social sphere 
looks somewhat better than among those in the produc- 
tion sphere, although even here not everything is running 
smoothly. For example, the workers of the sectorial 
medical institutions are being paid wages only for 
March, and those employed in the education system— 
for February. 


The state of affairs for the transport plants is particularly 
alarming. There are enterprises wh.‘ch have not yet even 
issued their January wages. It will .ake R23 billion to 
clear off the two-months debt. Even though the MPS 
[Ministry of Railways] administration had a preliminary 
agreement with the roads that they would settle with the 
plants, practically no steps have been taken to liquidate 
the debt. It is a question, not of full payment for the 
goods produced by the enterprises for railroad orders, 
but of wage payments. The sums here are by no means 
astronomical. For example, the Volga Railroad owes 
R400 million, the North Caucasus—only R30 million, 
and the October—R140 million. Small amounts. The 
roads are holding back the transfers, though, and the 
plants cannot pay the wages. 


The main reason for this, of course, is the customers’ 
debt. The measures which the roads take to clear it 
off—not letting the customers have rolling stock, appeal 
to higher courts, jobs according to contracts—are so far 
not working in full measure. The indebtedness continues 
to grow. In the two ten-day periods of April, it increased 
by 16.2 percent, or by R116.3 billion. It is the mainlines 
where delay in wage payment is observed that account 
for a considerable part of it. 


What are the sources of getting funds for wages? As was 
emphasized at the conference, various ways must be 
used to exact money for transport. There are already 
positive examples in the work of the mainlines. Let us 
say, the Kuybyshev Railroad concluded a contract with 
BAM and the Transbaykal to receive payments through 
supplies of motor vehicles. The Transbaykal and BAM 
workers sell them, and the money earned is transferred 
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to wages. There are examples of settling with petroleum 
products and timber materials, with their subsequent 
sale. At some enterprises of the Southeastern, wages are 
paid in products and other commodities. 


In a word, every possibility must be utilized to get funds, 
so that by June we can make the break-through to paying 
wages in the normal periods of time. 


Minister Views Railroads’ Status, Future 


PM 2804153394 Moscow ROSSIYSKIYE VESTI 
in Russian 27 Apr 94 p 3 


[Interview with Russian Minister of Railways Gennadiy 
Fadeyev by Aleksandr Rybakov; date, place not given: 
“Ministry of Railways Outlines New Railroad Schedule. 
Interview with Russian Minister of Railways Gennadiy 
Fadeyev”’} 


[Text] 


{[Rybakov] Gennadiy Matveyevich, as minister, which 
form of transport do you use most frequently—aircraft 
or the train? 


[Fadeyev] The train of course. It is cheaper and more 
reliable. 


[Rybakov] Why? 


[Fadeyev] Take safety. Last year seven people died in 
accidents. Whereas 37,000 died on the roads, 222 died in 
the air, whereas the figures were nine and 30 for river 
and maritime transport respectively. You can direct a 
host of complaints at railroad workers bar one: Trains 
run despite the general crisis and the 25-percent decline 
in industrial production in the country. At the very least, 
every Russian citizen uses the train 14 times a year on 
average. Given the size of our country and the astronom- 
ical prices of air tickets, this is the only reliable means of 
transportation that people can afford. The “iron horse” 
fully meets the needs of the national economy—it carries 
three-fourths of all freight and almost one-half of all 
passengers. If there were to be holdups owing to strikes 
say, there would be chaos. During the first quarter of the 
year we carried 267 million tonnes of freight and 470 
million passengers. That is less than in the past. But 
nevertheless losses incurred from shipments in the first 
three months of the year totaled 200 billion rubles [R] 
and overall losses totaled R37 billion [figures as pub- 
lished]. In this period our enterprises were owed R1.87 
trillion. Owing to nonpayments by customers the rail- 
roads are unable to pay for electricity, fuel, semimanu- 
factures, and rolling stock. 


[Rybakov] What is the solution? 


[Fadeyev] At the moment the Ministry of Railways is 
finding barter to be the solution. During the first quarter 
we received coal, timber, cotton, food, and so on, worth 
R1 trillion to cover freight costs. This is tackled by a 
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specially created financial-industrial group. But in prin- 
ciple I deem it necessary to revive a normal system of 
systematic, advance payment for freight shipment. 


In civilized countries coal is not shipped more than 600 
km from the place of extraction because it is not profit- 
able. In our country the distance covered can be 10 times 
that. The Kuzbass and Vorkuta are particularly sensitive 
to this. It looks as though it is cheaper for the Far East to 
buy coal from Australia than to extract coal in the 
Kharanor pit near Chita. The government must sort out 
this matter (we have made our proposals). All the regions 
cannot be treated alike. And it does not pay us to carry 
10 tonnes of freight 1 km for R160. 


Today many existing and newly formulated statutory 
acts do not take into consideration the special features of 
our work. As federally owned enterprises, the railroads 
do not have the right to autonomously manage their 
property in order to enhance their effectiveness. The 
State Committee for the Management of State Property, 
which has been assigned these rights, does not bear 
responsibility for the sector’s work and does not guar- 
antee compensation for damage incurred as a result of 
the measures it takes. For instance, a section of the line 
of the Chusovoye Branch of the Sverdlovsk Railroad was 
confiscated without coordination with the Ministry of 
Railways. There are also cases of the State Committee 
for the Management of State Property leasing our non- 
housing premises. 


[Rybakov] What are your relations with the CIS coun- 
tries? 


[Fadeyev] Our payments with the CIS are sometimes 
described as something of a one-way traffic. Nearby 
foreign countries owe us around R600 billion for ship- 
ments. We are once again taking payment via barter. But 
as chairman of the CIS States’ Council for Railroad 
Transport I can say that they are all guided by Russia in 
terms of the price of passenger freight. There is some 
trouble with Ukraine, particularly at maritime ports. But 
I think that we will eliminate that. 


[Rybakov] There are a great number of complaints that 
freight is not kept safe. 


[Fadeyev] We did indeed lose freight worth R5.5 billion 
during the first quarter, R3 billion of which is accounted 
for by Chechnya and Dagestan. Incredible things 
happen. Motorized cranes go up to the train and remove 
literally everything—timber, coal.... One conductor was 
taken hostage and returned four days later, but she was 
unrecognizable, she was almost mute. Now trains car- 
rying our crews do not go through Chechnya and valu- 
able freight is not carried at night. I do not see any 
solution with regard to Chechnya. Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Armenia, and Russia need to pool their efforts to combat 
looting. 


[Rybakov] It is being said today that railroad workers are 
stifling people with their prices. 
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[Fadeyev] I do not want to have to justify myself, but let 
us look at the figures. Carrying 10 passengers 1 km costs 
R104.2—that is the price of three cups of tea in any 
canteen. But we do not only have to keep the locomo- 
tives, cars, and tracks in good repair, but also to main- 
tain housing, the health service, and kindergartens. 


Where is the money to come from? Some of the problems 
have been shifted on to customers—30 percent of the 
expenditure on freight shipment is “‘covered”’ by ticket 
prices because the state does not allocate the requisite 
funds. But that cannot go on, no railroad in the world 
survives without state subsidies, the sector’s problems 
cannot be resolved by raising charges. And the Ministry 
of Railways has repeatedly told the government that. 


Nonpayments are also taking their toll. We are owed a 
total of R3.5 trillion and we owe miners, power genera- 
tion workers, and others R2.6 trillion, We are in effect 
providing our customers with credit to the tune of RI 
trillion and delivering freight free of charge. 


[Rybakov] The summer season is drawing near. For what 
should passengers be prepared? 


[Fadeyev] The rise in the cost of output used by the 
sector is making it necessary to index charges in order to 
preserve the efficiency of railroad transport. But the 
Ministry of Railways has no intention of raising prices of 
long-distance passenger travel before the end of the 
summer season or of suburban travel before the end of 
the year. We now have 460 long-distance trains running 
every day, during the summer there will be 660, and 
12,500 suburban electric trains compared with the 
10,000 we have today. We have increased the number of 
conductors to two per car. 


In order to improve the service the Ministry of Railways 
is Outlining a new railroad schedule. The arrival and 
departure times of 24 trains at terminuses have been 
altered to suit passengers, while the normal traveling 
speed of 30 trains has been increased, seven trains have 
become fast trains by canceling stops at underutilized 
stations, and the number of trains has been increased by 
15.5 pairs [na 15.5 pary]. 


In order to reduce expenditure, the network of deluxe 
trains [firmennyye poyezda] (now 53) is to be expanded 
and flexible transportation schedules are being devel- 
oped taking into consideration the change in demand on 
different days of the week. 


We asked the government to exempt us from some taxes 
in order to reduce the amount by which charges are 
indexed, but this matter has not so far been resolved. 
Despite the five-fold increase in passenger charges in 
1994, transportation is still extremely unprofitable. 
According to preliminary estimates, losses will rise to 
R1.5 trillion in the first half-year. Steps need to be taken. 


[Rybakov] What are the sector’s prospects? 


[Fadeyev] Moving on to streamlining railroad transport 
I would like to point out that the regions have a large part 
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to play here. For instance, the Moscow Government has 
allocated R22 billion for the procurement of electric 
suburban trains, and St. Petersburg will not lag behind. 
But other regions are not particularly getting moving at 
the moment. 


Following the breakup of the USSR, Russia lost capaci- 
ties for the production of passenger cars, electric trains, 
freight diesel locomotives, and tankers. The temporary 
drop in production is making it possible to redevelop 
Russia’s transport machine building base. The Ministry 
of Railways, in conjunction with involved ministries and 
departments, has drafted federal programs entitled 
‘Developing Freightcar Building in Russia” and “Devel- 
oping Russia’s Enterprises To Increase Production of 
Locomotive Passenger Cars,”’ which are at present with 
the Ministry of the Economy and are to be adopted by 
the Russian Federation Government once they have 
been examined. 


The implementation of these programs, along with the 
“Developing Locomotive Building in Russia in 1994- 
1995” Program, will make it possible to supply railroad 
transport with Russian equipment, stop foreign procure- 
ment, and work reliably to meet the country’s transpor- 
tation needs. The first step was for the Demikhovskiy 
Plant to assimilate production of Russian electric trains 
in just a few months in 1993. It is planned to produce at 
least 25 suburban electric trains by the end of the year. 


October Railroad Performance Critiqued 
944E0768A Moscow GUDOK in Russian 28 Apr 94 p 2 


[Interview with A. Fefelkin, chief of the Financial Ser- 
vice of the October Railroad, by A. Shchuchkin, 
GUDOK correspondent: “The October Railroad: 
Changes Are Coming”; St. Petersburg, date not given] 


[Text] In March, the MPS [Ministry of Railways] Col- 
legium heard the report of the director of the October 
Railroad “On Measures To Stabilize the Economic Situ- 
ation on the Road.” This subject was more than topical for 
the entire network. A. Fefelkin, chief of the road’s Finan- 
cial Service, answers our correspondent’s questions. 


{Shchuchkin] Anatoliy Nikolayevich, just why was the 
management of the October Railroad heard at the col- 
legium? In relet:on to what? 


[Fefelkin, J io predict in advance the develop- 
ment 67 th. ~on in the road’s economy. Foreseeing 
the sharp slump, and not expecting any orders from 
above, we had already begun, by the start of the year, to 
take certain steps to avoid the blind alley or at least to 
ease the situation. As far as I can tell, the ministry tried 
to obtain, using the experience of the October Road, the 
initial material for an objective analysis of the situation, 
the results of which could be used on the entire network. 


We decided to change the number of divisions on the 
road, to cut back the administrative staff and to reduce 
the expenditures to maintain it. Now, instead of ten 
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divisions, we will have eight. The Moscow and Rzhev 
divisions are merging, as well as the Leningrad-Finland 
and the Leningrad-Moscow. 


This is an interesting fact in this situation. In previous 
years any cut in the staff on the divisions was made with 
a terrible squawk. If we asked to cut 200-300 people, the 
management of the divisions found dozens of reasons for 
our not doing this. Now, when the decision on the merge 
is finally made, the divisions are ready not only to cut 
200 or 300 people, but double or triple that number, if 
only we don’t combine the divisions. That is, at the local 
level, we see a reluctance to change the existing structure. 


For example, the management of the Rzhev Division, on 
finding out that it was being combined with the Moscow 
Division, presented the road administration with a doc- 
ument specifying a whole set of measures, allegedly 
making it possible to avoid combining. These measures 
included cutting the ccllective by 917 people, which is 10 
percent of its number, combining a number of stations, 
closing some of them and converting some subdivisions 
to single-shift work. All this indicates that we do have 
reserves, not only on this division, but also on others. 


{[Shchuchkin] Mechanically combining divisions, 
without structural reorganization of the management 
and horizontal communications system, though, can 
hardly solve all your problems in any major way? 


[Fefelkin] Of course. All this should not be undertaken 
for the sake of a simple merger. That is just why we are 
planning to improve the entire management structure, 
not only on the level of the divisions, but also by 
changing the structure of the road administration. 


[Shchuchkin] What will this look like? 


[Fefelkin] Technical cost-accounting boards of directors 
will be set up on the divisions. For example, on the 
Rzhev—a board of directors for cost-accounting conver- 
sions, on the Moscow division—a board of directors for 
technical service of track installations, communications 
and power supply. For the time being, the innovations 
will be implemented as an experiment, and if the results 
are favorable, these boards of directors will be able to 
take their place on the road as partners with equal rights. 


Experience in setting up these boards of directors abroad 
have fully justified themselves. In particular, our neigh- 
bors in Finland set up these boards of directors a long 
time ago and they have proven themselves. This exper- 
iment is incorporated in our concept of reorganizing the 
road management, which means replacing the vertical 
administrative relations with horizontal ones. This 
means creating associations of track, railcar and locomo- 
tive services. After these associations have been set up, 
the remaining division structures, which are the property 
of the NOD [Ministry of Railways Railroad Division 
Chiefs], should become cost-accounting boards of direc- 
tors for transport and work with all the depots, stations 
and other independent subdivisions on contractual, 
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equal-rights principles, in this case having no adminis- 
trative command, but working on equal terms with 
everyone. 


The road administration is now also drawing up a group 
of documents on its structural reorganization. Some of 
the departments and services are merging and some will 
be cut back or reorganized and given different or addi- 
tional functions. 


[Shchuchkin] In addition to creating radically reorga- 
nized structures, what other armament are you taking 
on? 


[Fefelkin] In my opinion, we too hastily and unjustifi- 
ably rejected reliable methods such as planning and 
establishing quotas. The consequence of this was an 
increase in the overexpenditure of operating funds, a 
weakening of the role of operations workers in high- 
quality utilization of rolling stock and a reduction in the 
material responsibility of many workers. This will do 
tremendous damage to the entire road economy. We 
must therefore return to the former measures—planning 
and setting quotas for all our needs. We have partially 
begun to utilize them. Today not a single division 
receives financing in the necessary amount, because of a 
lack of funds. Wages are planned strictly according to the 
quota system and financing is implemented on each 
division only for this quota. The divisions, of course, 
require more funds than the sums put down for wages, 
but there is nowhere to get them. This means that we 
must live according to our means. 


In February we had 48 billion rubles [R] in monetary 
receipts, but the wages, allowing for deductions, were 
R62 billion. There was nothing with which we could 
cover the difference. It turned out that all the monetary 
receipts were being spent on wages. There was simply 
nothing left for reproduction. The only thing that would 
alleviate our situation was mutual offsetting. 


[Shchuchkin] From what funds do you cover expendi- 
tures to maintain divisions that are operating at a loss? 


[Fefelkin] There have always been a few unprofitable 
divisions on the road: the Bologoye, Rzhev, Pskov divi- 
sions. After Karelia was given equal status with the 
regions of the Far North, the Petrozavodsk Division (one 
of the largest on the road) also began to be subsidized. 
Today it lives not only through its own allocations, but 
also those of the Murmansk and Volkhovstroy divisions. 
The expenditures for wages here, allowing for deduc- 
tions, constitute R11! billion. The division is not in a 
position to earn these funds on its own. 


[Shchuchkin] What is the road doing to increase mone- 
tary receipts and reduce its debts? 


[Fefelkin] Here is an example. The other day we signed a 
contract with the management of the Cherepovets Met- 
allurgy Combire. According to it, the Kostomuksa GOK 
{Mining-Enriching Combine] will supply the road with 
pellets, counting toward clearing off the combine’s debt, 
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and the Cherepovets Combine will supply metal for the 
road. We turn over this metal to the plants that do not 
have the funds to buy it, and there they use it to make the 
brake shoes which are in such short supply for us, and 
also spare parts for rolling stock. In addition, there is a 
possibility of selling metal on the foreign market and 
obtaining “real” money for it, which we need. 


If our trade in metal and the barter based on it is 
successful in the next few months, we will draw the 
Kovdor and Olenegorsk GOK, which produce iron ore 
concentrate, into cooperation on similar conditions. 
There are already preliminary agreements on this. 


The road intends to develop this sort of commercial 
activity for all types of goods produced by our debtors, 
be they pellets, iron ore or apatite concentrates. In order 
not only to survive, but also to keep the road economy in 
good operating condition, today we must simply become 
sensible businessmen. 


[Shchuchkin] The road has its own bank—the Baltic. 
What is its role in the stabilization process? 


[Fefelkin] The bank has essentially accelerated the pas- 
sage of payments, which, strictly speaking, we were 
trying to do, when we created it. Today the intra-bank 
transfers of the Lenuzel enterprises take place in an hour. 
Unfortunately, the development of branches of the 
Baltic Bank on the road is still going slowly. Their 
opening on the Bologoye, Petrozavodsk and 
Volkhovstroy divisions is planned for the near future. 
Then it will be possible to accelerate the passage of 
payments not only at Lenuzel, but also along the entire 
road. For the time being, we have decided to open a 
branch of the bank directly in the administration, in 
order to make it a unique standard, or if you want, 
school, where interested road specialists could learn to 
raise their level. In addition, this branch will also be used 
as a savings bank for the railroad workers, in order to 
draw their funds into the development of the road. This 
will benefit everyone. 


[Shchuchkin]} How do you intend to solve the problem of 
the unprofitability of passenger transport? 


[Fefelkin} We have arranged with the St. Petersburg 
Municipal Council that, instead of paying taxes into the 
local budget, the road, by agreement with the authorities, 
will direct these funds into covering the losses from 
passenger transport and purchasing new electric trains at 
Torzhok. 


In 1994, We plan to obtain R40 billion by reducing the 
NDS [VAT] deductions for the local budget. Part of 
these funds will go to cover the losses, and we will buy 10 
Torzhok-produced electric trains for R16 billion. The 
total, as you can see, is quite sizable. We are counting on 
spending a small part of it on repairing our terminals. 


[Shchuchkin] What contribution are commercial struc- 
tures making to the road’s financial support? 
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|Fefelkin] A considerable one. After all, we were not at 
first prepared to receive the tremendous flow of in-kind 
carriage charges which rained down on us one-and-a-half 
years ago. If it had not been for the commercial struc- 
tures, we could hardly have been able to dispose of 
everything that was piled on us: after all, nothing like 
that had ever happened on the road before. Their 
activity was a great help to us. 


True, not everything developed and worked out fully. 
Some of them began to die out, but some are working 
with a good return. These are the funds that we are using 
for construction, 


For example, the Yugstroy Construction Organization 
was created, and is building a sanitarium for the road in 
Sochi. Through the profits from commercial structures, 
we completed the construction of an electric centraliza- 
tion post at the Kushelevka Station. In the near future we 
plan to rebuild the Olenegorsk Station. | am therefore 
convinced that the activity of the commercial structures 
is of appreciable help. 


{[Shchuchkin] Many people on the road today are talking 
about the major cuts in staff. Is there not a danger that 
many able-bodied people will find themselves thrown 
overboard and will fill the ranks of the unemployed? 


|Fefelkin] This danger, 1:1 my opinion, 1s exaggerated. I 
don’t think that the reduction in the contingent will hurt 
the interests of a large number of workers. The pen- 
sioners will leave first of all. When they retire on 
pension, they are paid a lump sum of six average 
monthly wages. Note, not salaries, but wages. Their 
situation will therefore not be serious or, moreover, 
hopeless. As for the rest of the age categories, I can say 
one thing here—there will be no thoughtless cutbacks on 
the road. We are trying to do things so as to make this 
process as painless as possible. 


Motor Vehicle Development Prospects Viewed 


9444-07674 Moscow AVTOMOBILNAYA 
PROMYSHLENNOST in Russian No 1, Jan 94 pp 1-4 


[Article by V.1. Sinko, doctor of economic sciences, and 
B.S. Volder, TsENII [Central Economics Scientific 
Research Institute] ‘““Giprostanok”: “Prospects for the 
Development of Motor Vehicle Manufacturing’’] 


[Text] The market for motor vehicles, one of the largest 
commodity markets at present, will exert more and more 
substantial influence on the growth of their production 
and sales in the future. And the determining factor in 
this will be the expansion of demand for passenger cars 
as well as trucks for reasons of an economic, social, and 
scientific and technical nature. 


First of all, under the influence of a certain increase in 
the size of the population and the effect of the objective 
law of an increase in their requirements, the consumer 
demand for passenger cars will increase. The need to 
increase the production and sale of trucks is being 
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demanded and will continue to be demanded by the 
ever-increasing importance of automotive transport to 
carry mass-produced and specialized commodities, espe- 
cially under the influence of the rise in containerization. 


The expansion of road, bridge, and tunnel construction 
of international importance contributes to trends such as 
these as well. 


It should be taken into account at the same time that the 
expansion of demand for the means of automotive 
transportation, primarily passenger cars, is not infinite. 
Even the possibility that a crisis situation may arise has 
not been ruled out. For example, uncontrolled expansion 
of the fleet of motor vehicles makes the conditions for 
their operation substantially worse (low speeds during 
peak hours and the increased difficulty of parking) and 
objectively leads to increased environmental pollution in 
spite of the steps taken. 


All this produces negative socioeconomic consequences 
and may lead to a decline in the passenger car’s prestige 
as a social symbol. Hence, a slowdown in demand for 
passenger cars is very likely, and important qualitative 
changes in the motor vehicle itself as a means of trans- 
portation are just as likely. 


This is as far as world automotive manufacturing is 
concerned. Our situation is even worse. The decline of 
the public’s ability to pay, the noncompetitiveness of 
vehicles in the foreign market (one-fifth to one-eighth as 
competitive as the United States and Japan), and the 
liberalization of foreign trade create exceptionally unfa- 
vorable conditions for domestic automotive manufac- 
turing. Essentially, the domestic market for motor vehi- 
cles in Russia has not been protected from dumping by 
both Japan and the United States, which dominate 
production in the world market, sell their products in all 
parts of the world, and have reserves of technologically 
and technically advanced capacities and a highly skilled 
labor force (30 to 40 percent with respect to the number 
utilized in 1991). 


Russia cannot avoid such an objective set of circum- 
stances. Development of automotive manufacturing will 
be determined to an even greater extent by those far- 
reaching changes being brought into the world economy 
by scientific and technical progress. The utilization in 
practice of the achievements of science and technology 1s 
considered under current conditions as a decisive factor 
in a product's competitiveness and as the overriding 
problem facing all countries taking part in the market for 
motor vehicles. First of all, this means achievements in 
machinebuilding technology, roadbuilding, and the pro- 
duction of fuel, equipment, and materials, and so forth. 
The application of advanced methods in highly auto- 
mated flow-line production oriented toward the use of 
flexible automated systems, EVM [computers], indus- 
trial robots and manipulators makes it possible to reduce 
the production cost of manufacturing a vehicle to a 
minimum. 
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At the same time, along with the big changes in the 
technology, forms, and methods of organizing produc- 
tion, the technical development of the vehicle itself has 
entered a qualitatively new stage, which is characterized 
by completion of the process of its refinement and the 
shift to fundamental changes in automotive equipment 
based on achievements in other sectors of industry. The 
principal directions of scientific and technical progress 
in the automotive industry are already being traced: 
decrease in fuel consumption through fundamental 
design improvements in engines and other components, 
development of new types of power plants and fuels, the 
use of new structural materials, the introduction of 
measures to reduce the toxicity of exhaust gases, and 
greater safety in operating ATS [motor transport vehi- 
cles] with the shift to automation in traffic. 


One of the most important directions mentioned is 
reduced fuel consumption by the fleet of motor vehicles. 
The problem may be resolved, for example, by using 
alternative fuels, that is, fuels whose production excludes 
the use of petroleum and petroleum products. They 
include natural and artificial hydrocarbon gases such as 
petroleum gas and the gas which is formed in petroleum 
refining; the gases obtained from processing the by- 
products of industrial and agricultural production and 
other organic residue; and alcohol obtained from natural 
gases and other substances. 


Compressed natural and liquefied petroleum gases are in 
first place among the alternative automotive fuels. They 
have already begun to be used in the engines of trucks 
and passenger cars. And compressed natural gas has 
already proved itself as a type of fuel which has the 
properties of the best brands of domestic gasoline. It has 
sufficient energy content; the octane number of its main 
component—methane—is 104, whereas the “Ekstra” 
gasoline is 95 octane. Moreover, this fuel, which enters 
engine cylinders in the form of a gas mixture, does not 
wash away the lubricant from the walls of the cylinder 
sleeve, including in cases where there is dry friction of 
components in the cylinder and piston assembly. At the 
same time, the lubricant retains its working properties 
and engine service life is increased by 1.5 to two times as 
much. And what is most important, the amount of toxic 
emissions into the atmosphere is reduced when some 
motor vehicles are shifted to gas fuel. 


A substantial reserve for fuel economy is provided by 
reducing the mass and overall dimensions of vehicles 
and installing less powerful engines, as well as by using 
lighter construction materials: high-strength steels, alu- 
minum, plastics, composites, and ceramics. For 
example, substantial fuel savings have already been 
achieved by firms which manufacture passenger cars 
with plastic bodies and make bumpers, springs, frames, 
and other parts out of composite materials. 


Electronic equipment also reduces fuel consumption, 
substantially improves the safety of vehicle operation, 
reduces the toxicity of exhaust gases, and simplifies 
maintenance and repair of vehicles, making them less 
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expensive. It may have a very wide range of applica- 
tion—from electronic clocks to systems which control 
operation of the engine, transmission, and other units 
and systems in the vehicle. For example, the fuel con- 
sumption warning devices which are now being installed 
in series-produced vehicles (““ekonometers”’), signals for 
individual movement parameters, the microprocessor 
fuel injection systems, ABS [antilock brake systems], 
automatic suspension control, and so forth. 


There is no question that extensive use of electronic 
systems in domestic automotive equipment will become 
the task for tomorrow. Including (and this is almost the 
most urgent task) the maximum use of electronic equip- 
ment to improve vehicles’ level of safety, which will 
make it possible to almost completely eliminate DTP 
[road accideiits] in the future, in the opinion of a number 
of specialists. 


The lack of automotive power plants at present which do 
not pollute the atmosphere forces us to take steps to 
reduce the toxicity of exhaust gases in existing engines. 
For example, by installing catalytic converters and direct 
fuel injection systems and by taking other steps to 
improve engines and fuel equipment aimed at reducing 
the toxicity from hydrocarbons and oxides of carbon and 
nitrogen. The experience of industrially developed coun- 
tries as the result of such measures is persuasive: despite 
the increased number of vehicles there and the addi- 
tional new vehicles equipped with more and more 
refined systems for controlling exhaust gases, pollution 
of the air, especially in large cities, has already been 
substantially reduced. 


A trend characteristic of development of the motor 
vehicle market in the future is an increase in interna- 
tional trade in them. But as world experience shows, only 
a competitive product can enter the world markets. The 
principal element of competitiveness now is quality and 
consumer appeal. For example, according to data from 
research conducted in the United States, 80 percent of 
consumers consider quality a more important indicator 
than price when they are selecting a commodity. By 
taking this very trend into account, Japan has been able 
to reach a dominant position in the world motor vehicle 
market. The quality control system which it developed is 
a mechanism to fully meet the requirements and 
demands of the consumer—it may be considered a 
model for scientific and technical organization of the 
work in manufacturing a motor vehicle, from develop- 
ment of a new model to testing of the finished product. 
In all stages of a vehicle’s development, factors such as 
quality, market requirements, and national and interna- 
tional safety and ecological standards are taken into 
account. Quality control in the vehicle manufacturing 
stage calls for wide-scale production automation and 
mechanization, the use of advanced technologies and 
efficient methods of work organization, and refinement 
of quality monitoring. The main objective of production 
automation is to eliminate the effect of subjective fac- 
tors, or to minimize their effect, on product quality, 
although the labor-output ratio 1s reduced at the same 
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time, naturally. For this reason, for example, 97 percent 
of the welding operations in Japan are now being per- 
formed automatically, and laser units verify the accuracy 
of the geometric dimensions of a vehicle body, which 
eliminates the possibility that parts which do not con- 
form to the design may enter the assembly process. 


The tasks of ensuring high quality are also performed by 
robotization of the vehicles’ assembly. At many Japanese 
motor vehicle plants, robots install the doors, the rear 
windows, and the spare tires. Then the conveyer is 
divided into three floor-type flow lines. In particular, as 
the body moves through one of them, the finishing line, 
robots install windshield wipers, the dashboard, the 
seating, and the bumpers, and they install them with an 
exceptional degree of precision. The hood and front 
fenders are protected from mechanical damage by spe- 
cial housings during their movement. 


The engine, transmission, and wheels are installed on the 
other line. 


In the process of all production the quality of all systems 
and every operation is regulated and carefully moni- 
tored. And finally, each vehicle is subjected to tests in a 
shower—to determine if the body is leakproof. 


The Japanese system of universal personnel training 
unquestionably deserves special attention. First of all, 
this includes quality study groups which, aside from 
quality problems, are concerned with saving resources, 
increasing labor productivity, and improving work con- 
ditions. 


The quality control system used by Japanese concerns, as 
we see, is quite thorough and it may be used in manu- 
facturing domestic automotive equipment. 


As already noted, a characteristic feature in development 
of a motor vehicle market in the future will be an 
increase in international trade in this means of transpor- 
tation. In specialists’ estimation, the proportion of 
exports in the output of the main producer countries in 
the year 2000 will reach 46 percent for passenger cars 
and 41 percent for trucks and buses (42 percent and 34 
percent, respectively, in 1985). The structure of interna- 
tional trade (from the viewpoint of the proportion of 
individual vehicle categories) will not undergo any spe- 
cific changes and will basically coincide with the struc- 
ture of their production as it does now. 


Judging by the available data, the forms and methods of 
vehicle sales by the leading foreign firms apparently will 
not change substantially in the period being examined, 
either. However, it is assumed that the process of market 
monopolization will be speeded up by increasing the 
levels of production concentration and sales in the hands 
of several transnational firms. In particular, the practice 
of joint NIOKR [scientific research and experimental 
design work] and the production and sales of vehicles by 
the firms of various countries will be expanded consid- 
erably. In the final analysis, the logic of a competitive 
struggle will lead to the complete elimination of all 
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national producers and the formation of truly interna- 
tional supermonopolies based on them. The initial base 
for forming such associations has already been estab- 
lished and is manifested in the form of mutual partici- 
pation in joint-stock capital and the conclusion of agree- 
ments on the collaboration of various firms. A typical 
example is the interaction of General Motors and Toy- 
ota, Ford Motor Company and Mazda and Fiat, and 
Nissan with Volkswagen and others. It is possible that 
the international market may be redivided among them. 


A second example is activity by one of the supermonop- 
olies, the Volkswagen concern. 


This is a very large transnational corporation which 
occupies a prominent place in the list of industrial 
corporations of economically developed countries in the 
West. About 270,000 persons are employed in its enter- 
prises, located in 12 countries. As of today, the sales 
volume of Volkswagen accounts for more than 16 per- 
cent of total sales in the European motor vehicle market; 
this far exceeds the sales volume of other automotive 
firms, including Fiat, Peugeot, and Reno. In 1990, it 
exported 315,000 vehicles to Italy, 257,000 to France, 
and so forth. The baisc model—the “‘Golf’—is espe- 
cially popular here. Every year the volume of deliveries 
to the United States and Canada is increased. And 
generally speaking, it must be said that Volkswagen has 
the ability to win more and more markets for sales ahead 
of the others. For example, it was the first to organize a 
joint venture to manufacture motor vehicles in China. 


Volkswagen continues to work on motor vehicles of the 
future—as an example, on the design of a vehicle which 
will be able to “fit” in an available space between other 
vehicles parked on the street. The concern 1s also recep- 
tive to technical developments, many of which received 
their start at its enterprises or which were put into mass 
production for the first time at them. (For example, 
development of the first catalytic converter for a diesel 
belongs to the designers of this concern.) 


Unfortunately, Volkswagen has no or practically no ties 
with our country. And such ties would not hurt, inas- 
much as the export of our automotive products in the 
coming years can be actively developed only when there 
is close collaboration with foreign firms, international 
cooperation, the availability of foreign loans, and the 
involvement of foreign capital and joint enterpreneurial 
activity. Attraction of foreign capital may become the 
main element in increasing the foreign economic poten- 
tial of automotive manufacturing and be realized in the 
form of joint ventures. (The advantages of a joint ven- 
ture are that it does not return to the firm the funds that 
it invests, only the profit on them, first of all, and 
secondly, there is continuing collaboration with the 
foreign firm in improving production and searching for 
sales markets.) In this sense, a joint venture with Volk- 
swagen for the manufacture of motor vehicles would be 
advantageous. Especially if it were overall collaboration 
embracing the entire production cycle, beginning with 
development of a design and ending with sales. At the 
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same time, the concern’s advanced achievements should 
be fully utilized: the high degree of mechanization and 
automation of production processes in all stages of the 
technological cycle—from stamping and welding ele- 
ments of the body to installation of finished assemblies, 
as well as the use of highly productive equipment incor- 
porated in the automatic and semiautomatic lines and 
the flexible production systems. 


Joint ventures (not only with Volkswagen, of course) to 
produce motor vehicles for our country could also speed 
up the solution of many other problems, and not just the 
problems of producing and selling them. In particular, in 
training highly skilled domestic personnel; in modern- 
izing automotive production at the level of current 
requirements for it (taking into account automatic 
assembly, which will compel us to reexamine the entire 
technological process); and in building up export poten- 
tial based on domestic automotive manufacturing, 
which will make it possible for automotive products to 
compete successfully in world markets and for the 
country to become one of the principal producers. 
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‘ZIL’ Car Plant Leadership Demands State 
Financial Support 


9441-07974 Moscow KOMMERSANT-DAILY 
in Russian 29 Apr 94 p 3 


[Article by Yelena Kotelnikova: “Brakov Gives an Ulti- 
matum to the Authorities’’] 


[Text] The management of the Moscow joint-stock com- 
pany “Plant imeni 1.A. Likhachev” (AMO ZIL) has 
demanded that the president and the government “find an 
opportunity” for financing the enterprise annually (up to 
1998); otherwise the enterprise faces the threat of “a social 
explosion.” The question of financial support for the priva- 
tized enterprise is to be examined today at a meeting of the 
government's Committee on Strategic Matters under the 
chairmanship of First Vice Premier Oleg Soskovets. It is 
clear that concession to pressure from the ZIL administra- 
tion will be a signal for a frontal assault on the budget by 
those directors who are not prepared to accept the market 
rules of the game. 


The AMO ZIL (about 3 billion rubles [R] of charter 
capital), which manufactures trucks, as well as refrigera- 
tors and microwave ovens, was privatized in accordance 
with the first version of benefits, as a result of which 40 
percent of its shares were acquired by the enterprise's 
employees (25 percent of them are preferred shares). After 
the checking privatization, the largest blocks of stock 
(ahout 20 percent of each) were concentrated in the ZIL 
administration and the “Mikrodin” Trading Firm. A 
hlock of similar size was reserved for investments and is 
under the jurisdiction of the privatization organs. 


According to Vladimir Nosov, the ZIL chief engineer, 
the plant assembles 180 trucks per day at a price of about 
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R14 million each, and it needs state support so much 
that the enterprise's managers ‘‘stand watch at the tele- 
phone so that they do not miss a call from the govern- 
ment.”’ At the same time, Yevgeniy Brakov, the “‘presi- 
dent and general director,” personally is looking over the 
lists of those invited to the stockholders meeting which 
opens today in Luzhniki (the AMO ZIL has about 
180,000 stockholders); a call from the government and 
the stockholders meeting may bring a fundamental 
change to the ZIL director’s position. The productivity 
of the enterprise’s principal output has dropped by 80 
percent over the year and the number of industrial 
personnel has been cut back by 14,000 (about 15 percent 
of those employed). Brakov himself links the slump with 
“the government’s poorly planned domestic policy.” It 
follows from this that President Boris Yeltsin and First 
Vice Premier Oleg Soskovets are in debt to the ZIL. 
Letters of ultimatum are being sent regularly to the 
Kremlin and the White House (Soskovets received the 
last one on 18 April) with the demand that “funds be 
found” to add to ZIL’s working capital and for budgetary 
financing of its investment programs (over R100 billion 
annually up to 1998). In addition, Brakov is insisting on 
tax holidays for the enterprise, as well as the introduc- 
tion of a favorable investment exchange rate for the 
ruble against foreign currencies to pay for contracts. At 
the same time, the ZIL board of directors is not con- 
cealing the fact that the enterprise already has ‘‘a large 
debt to the budget and nonbudget funds” (from his 
February letter to President Yeltsin). However, the main 
obstacle to further subsidized financing of the enterprise 
by the state, in the opinion of the enterprise manage- 
ment, is “the connivance” of vice premiers Aleksandr 
Shokhin and Anatoliy Chubays “to abolish the domestic 
automotive industry and open a market for imported 
equipment” (from Brakov’s April letter to Soskovets). 


Indeed, in Chubays’ department, which oversees the 
management of state proportions in the privatized sector 
of industry, they do not consider the ZIL claims to be 
justified, since they consider the reason for the crisis at 
the enterprise to be primarily “the inability of the 
enterprise’s managers, who are accustomed to working 
‘under the government’s tutelage,’ to adapt to market 
conditions.”’ In particular, Alfred Kokh, deputy 
chairman of the GKI [State Committee on the Admin- 
istration of State Property], reported that the enterprise’s 
capacities are designed for 200,000 trucks. In his words, 
however, the management “deliberately cut back” 
output to 34,000 vehicles, since it was “not in a position 
to restructure the system of product sales based on such 
a large batch of trucks (no less than 100 units).”” The GKI 
believes it is precisely the enterprise management's 
policy which is adding to the unemployment. In this 
connection, the GKI plan for the ZIL’s financial normal- 
ization is based on utilization of the enterprise’s internal 
reserves and retention of the existing ownership struc- 
ture. This differs not only from the plant management's 
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proposals, which are totally oriented toward state sup- 
port, but the plan of Moscow Mayor Yuriy Luzhkov, 
who is demanding 20 percent of the enterprise’s stock in 
exchange for helping it. 


Basic Proposals for Financial Normalization of the ZIL: 


—Pesident and General Director Yevgeniy Brakov: to 
provide for budget financing of the enterprise’s invest- 
ment programs until 1999 and to introduce tax holi- 
days for the ZIL, as well as a favorable exchange rate 
against foreign currencies to pay for contracts 


—The State Committee on the Administration of State 
Property: to introduce outside management of the enter- 
prise, to add to its working capital through the sale of 
administration buildings (the plant management, in 
particular), and to form a dealer network 


—Moscow Mayor Yuriy Luzhkov: to lease land to the ZIL 
for 49 years for mortgage operations in exchange for 20 
percent of the enterprise’s stock; to defer payment to 
the city budget until the end of 1994 (about R63 
billion). 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Meshkov, Supporters Relations Seen Strained 


944K1168A Moscow MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI 
in Russian No 16, 17-24 Apr 94 p 10 


[Article by Sergey Tikhiy under the rubric “Eurasia”: 
“The President Looks Lonely”’} 


[Text] For several days now a couple dozen pensioners 
have been spending the night in the tent city thrown up 
in front of the building of the Supreme Council of the 
Crimea, where the administration of the peninsula’s first 
president is now housed. It was with them that Yuriy 
Meshkov began his ascent to power three years ago. On 
the wall of the largest tent is a pencil portrait of Meshkov 
of an extremely impressive size with the inscription 
“Long live the president!’ The rest of the decoration of 
the compound shows its inhabitants’ lack of acceptance 
of Ukraine in all of its manifestations—from the Ukrai- 
nian language to Ukrainian salt pork. Anatoliy Los, the 
leader of the picketers, speaks at the small rally several 
times a day. In his words, the old men and women (with 
the latter clearly in the majority) have gathered here in 
order to protect their president from the intrigues of 
Ukrainian nationalists. 


Incidentally, a situation is developing in the Crimea in 
which, most likely, Meshkov will have to be protected 
not from the persistent fighters for the Ukrainian idea, 
who are nowhere to be found here, and not from the 
opposition, who suffered a crushing defeat in the elec- 
tions to the Supreme Council of the Crimea, but from his 
own advisers. It is true that the Russia bloc won an 
absolute majority—54 of the 90 positions that are occu- 
pied as of today (four mandates have not been won by 
anyone yet). But the unanimity with which representa- 
tives of sometimes diametrically opposed political forces 
speak both about Meshkov himself and about the qual- 
itative composition of the parliament shows that if the 
president of the Crimea is fostering hopes that the 
Supreme Council will automatically rubber stamp any of 
his decisions, they are in vain. 


This can be seen both from the deputy chairman of the 
Council of the Crimean Tatar people, Rifat Chubarov, 
and from Meshkov’s former rival for the presidential 
elections, Sergey Shuvaynikov (Russian Party). Another 
former claimant to the high state post in the Crimea, the 
chairman of the Communist Party of Crimea, Leonid 
Grach, told a MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI correspon- 
dent: “I do not rule out the possibility that this Supreme 
Council of the Crimea in general will be unable to begin 
to function and realize itself as a parliament. And this 
could raise the question of repeat elections in the near 
future. The Russia bloc even today is coming apart at the 
seams. But if the deputies from it continue to refuse to 
take Ukraine into account, we wiil not give our consent. 
The Tatars, who have 14 mandates in the Supreme 
Council, will not go along with this either.” 
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Moreover, Grach states that he is ready to consider the 
proposals (and Grach is convinced that there will be 
some) to nominate him as a candidate for the post of 
chairman of the Crimean parliament. True, the Russia 
bloc is considering other candidates, but Leonid Grach 
would suit many. If this election occurs, the confronta- 
tion within the “Russian type” along the lines of parlia- 
ment-president in the Crimea will be more than likely. 


Many of the president’s advisers in the Russia bloc have 
a personal score to settle with him as well: He very 
blatantly failed to take their wishes and hopes into 
account when dividing up the portfolios. Moreover, 
having abolished the Council of Ministers of the Crimea, 
except for appointing Yevgeniy Saburov as deputy prime 
minister, the president has practically not distinguished 
himself in the field of state construction. 


Workers of the Crimean SBU (Security Service of 
Ukraine) administration, in which Meshkov tried to 
change the leadership with his edict, adopted an appeal 
to the president requesting that he not involve them in 
political conflicts. In so doing they revealed an open 
secret: where the previously unknown people on 
Meshkov’s team had come from. In their message the 
Chekists express their surprise that their former col- 
leagues who are now in the president’s circle do not 
understand such simple things. According to numerous 
pieces of evidence, Meshkov’s team includes people who 
are directly linked to criminal structures who have 
served their term for various reasons. In any case it 
became unofficially known that Meshkov had prepared 
an edict which envisions a radical purge of the ranks of 
presidential advisers. 


During the two months of his presidency Yuriy Meshkov 
has used up his cxtremely small reserve of strength in 
relations with Kiev. His statement to the effect that the 
present Ukrainian government ts “‘the greatest threat to 
peace in Europe” practically rules out the possibility of 
businesslike contacts with this government. Yet 
Meshkov had every reason to count on the idea that with 
an indisputable victory of the left wing (inclined toward 
alliance with Russia) in the elections to the Supreme 
Council of Ukraine he would have a real chance of 
working with different leaders in Kiev. But here again he 
could not refrain from inciting passions by calling for a 
boycott of these elections. Even Crimean politicians who 
are far from sympathizing with the current Ukraine note 
that the fight against Ukrainian nationalism in the 
Crimea is beginning to grow into Russian chauvinism. 


But one can see how the tension is growing from the 
example of the war of edicts between Kiev and Simfer- 
opol which broke out in the middle of March. First 
Meshkov, violating not only Ukrainian but also Crimean 
legislation, fired the chairman of the telephone and radio 
company of Crimea, Valeriy Astakhov. The president of 
Ukraine overrode this edict. Then followed the afore- 
mentioned firing of the chief of the SBU with an attempt 
to appoint “his own person” to the special unit. 
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At the same time the stirring up of passions causes harm 
to the sphere which could help the economy of the 
Crimea very much this year: It is difficult to imagine 
how many lovers of the Crimean sun and sea have 
rejected the president's invitation to come to the blessed 
peninsula this summer. It is impossible to understand 
what future awaits the three edicts Meshkov signed at the 
suggestion of Deputy Prime Minister Saburov: “On 
Currency Regulation and Currency Control,” “On Tax- 
ation,” and “On Banks and Banking Activity on the 
Territory of the Republic of Crimea.” The purpose of 
these edicts was to step up the circulation of funds and 
encourage investment of money in the economy of the 
Crimea. But who will invest money in a territory where 
“it smells like thunder in the air’’? 


A special podium with a separate dais has already been 
constructed in the meeting hall of the Supreme Council 
of the Crimea for Yuriy Meshkov, who is keenly atten- 
tive to the presence and observance of a presidential 
environment and vocabulary. Eyewitnesses who have 
seen him sitting at his assigned place during the last 
session of the Supreme Council of the old convocation 
note that he looked very lonely there.... 


Communist Post-Election Position Viewed 
944K]170A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
22 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by Vadim Fomenko under the rubric “Reflec- 
tions After the Election”: ““Will Old Man Mazay Rescue 
Political "Hares?’’’] 


[Text] It is known that political games, which is what 
elections undoubtedly are, do not have logos like the 
Olympic Games. If political games did have a logo, 
Elections-94 would be personified by a scared hare 
caught on an island in high tide, rather than a likable 
bear cub, the mascot of Olympics-80. 


Think of this: There are now 33 parties in Ukraine (the 
last one, the Human Rights Party, was registered one 
week ago), whereas just a few made their way to the “dry 
valley,” that is, the parliament. More precisely, only the 
following will be represented in the new Supreme 
Council: the KPU [Communist Party of Ukraine]— 
about 100 seats, Rukh—about 30, the SelPU [Peasant 
Party of Ukraine]—18, and the SPU [Socialist Party of 
Ukraine]—15. They are followed by the URP [Ukrai- 
nian Republican Party] with nine deputies, the Demo- 
cratic Party, with three deputies, the Christian Demo- 
crats, with three deputies, and the Social Democrats with 
two. The leaders of this latter group of parties, with the 
exception of the Democratic Party, have lost the elec- 
tions personally. To be sure, there will also be several 
representatives of national-radical and pro-fascist forces 
in the parliament, but they will not play any particular 
role. 


This sad arithmetic suggests only one conclusion: 
“Although before the elections radio and TV put on the 
air in turn 30 political parties which we allegedly have, 
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most of them do not have a single deputy in the new 
Supreme Council. Vociferous party declarations turned 
out to conceal a void, a complete absence of party 
structures at the local level. These dwarfish parties did 
not have enough cadres to put together a corps of 
deputies, nor did they have supporters to ensure the 
conduct of the election campaign. 


“Meanwhile, in Churchill's words, parties are ‘machines 
for winning elections.’ So it turns out that the political 
activity of the people was bound like a river with ice, and 
the parties could romp on the ice. But high tide came 
(and it is high this year) and this showy tinsel was swept 
away. What are these parties to do now? Who should 
they expect to be rescued? Whether they want it or not, 
there is only one way out—to hop into the boat seeking 
protection from Old Man Mazay.” 


| hear the outraged voice of the pro-Rukh reader: ‘Here 
is a fine how do you do from the left. It is not enough for 
them to have rallied 120 deputies around themselves, 
they also covet other democrats! And in all this they 
humuiliate—dwarfish parties, they say, lacking cadres, a 
void.” 


Let us make it clear: The above quote does not come 
from a presentation by the leader of the Communist 
Party, P. Simonenko, whose press conference we have 
promised to discuss, but from a report by...V. Chornovil 
at the recent Fifth Rukh Congress (you see, Sir 
Vyacheslav, how frequently PRAVDA UKRAINY 
quotes you!). This congress was far more sober than the 
previous forums and press conferences of Rukh fol- 
lowing the elections. At the latter, triumphant trumpets 
were heard, whereas at the former—sad violins. Chor- 
novil did not succeed in putting a good face on a bad 
situation. In particular, S. Odarich, member of the Rukh 
central leadership, stated at the congress straightfor- 
wardly that Rukh had failed to keep the status quo, as 
Chornovil was trying to prove, that Rukh had suffered a 
defeat, that it had pursued a bad cadre policy: Twenty- 
one chairmen of regional Rukh organizations had run as 
candidates for people’s deputy, and only five had been 
elected. The chairman of the Kharkov regional organi- 
zation, G. Altunyan, spoke in the same vein: Our candi- 
dates were unable to clearly explain the essence of 
Rukh’s economic program to the voters. 


The reader will stop me: “Wait a minute. You promised 
to tell us one thing, but you are telling us quite another. 
Why did you change the subject? Where is the report on 
the communist press conference?” 


No, I have not changed the subject. It 1s just that this is 
a long lead-in. 


The leaders of the Communist Party carried on in a calm 
and dignified although somewhat dry manner at their 
press conference. Instead of picturesque reports and 
victorious communiques they produced specific statis- 
tics and facts by way of a business card. Here they are. 
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“Despite the Communist Party joining the struggle for 
the credentials of people’s deputies before completing 
the process of its establishment, it confirmed by deeds 
that it is the most influential political force. Almost 100 
deputies are communists from among 168 people’s dep- 
uties with a party affiliation (out of the 338 deputies 
elected). Of these, five are members of the Central 
Committee Presidium, five are first secretaries of oblast 
committees, 15 are members of the Central Committee, 
five are workers, four are women, |! are enterprise 
managers, 14 are kolkhoz chairmen and directors of 
agricultural enterprises, and six are college instructors.” 


As far as age is concerned, may the statement about the 
aging of the party burden Chornovil’s conscience: Only 
one of the elected communist deputies is beyond retire- 
ment age; the others are under 50. In Kiev alone the 
ranks of the communists grew by a factor of 1.5 during 
the election campaign. 


Questions followed, which members of the Presidium 
and Central Committee secretaries, O. Grachev, A. Mar- 
tynyuk, B. Oleynik, and KPU Representative at the 
Central Election Commission G. Kryuchkov fielded 
along with P. Simonenko. 


[Question] Is it true that a meeting between President 
Kravchuk and First Secretary of the KPU Central Com- 
mittee P. Simonenko will be held soon? 


[Answer] Yes, Kravchuk solicited the meeting himself. 


[Question] Specifically how does the Communist Party 
intend to proceed in the economic sphere? 


[Answer] First of all, for the duration of this crisis 
situation we will regulate the key sectors of the economy. 
We will try to put taxes and the financial and credit 
system in order, and begin to combat crime harshly. 


[Question] Many parties, in particular the socialists, are 
proposing to hold the first session of the new Supreme 
Council before 15 May. What is the attitude of the 
Communist Party towards this? 


[Answer] We believe that there is no reason to hurry. We 
should prepare well. 


[Question] How is this to be interpreted: The Commu- 
nist Party is against the essence of the institution of the 
presidency, and yet you have nominated a candidate? 


[Answer] We see fit to take advantage of the new election 
campaign to propagate our program and our ideas. 


[Question] It has become known that Boris Oleynik was 
also nominated as a contender for the post of president, 
along with Simonenko, at the last conference of the 
KPU. Why did he withdraw? Did he obey party disci- 
pline? 
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[Oleynik] They say in our village: “One should do what 
one has been trained to do.”’ [quote rendered in Ukrai- 
nian in the original] I would not cope with the presi- 
dency. I am a writer, a poet. 


[Question] Will you be able to find a common language 
with the Kuchma-Grinev bloc? 


[Answer] We will seek ways for a rapprochement with 
this bloc and other forces which are truly concerned 
about the good of Ukraine. We can promise one thing 
firmly: We will not be the first ones to seek confronta- 
tion. 


There were many other questions—those just out of 
curiosity and those openly inflammatory. When the 
latter were voiced, the leaders, while bristling deep 
down, sought a way to smooth over the rough edges. This 
might be the reason why the sugary smell of incense 
which the members of the Central Committee were 
burning to themselves was clearly felt in the auditorium. 
Of course, they did not rejoice or embrace as soccer 
players do after scoring a goal, but nonetheless tried to 
prove that all of their affairs were proceeding as planned 
and that getting to the parliament was indeed a piece of 
cake. 


But is this so? After all, it was no secret that out of 28 
communist candidates in Kiev and Kiev Oblast, only 
three qualified for the runoff election, and not one was 
ultimately elected. It is known that there was friction not 
only between the Rukh people and the Republican Party, 
but also between the socialists and the communists, and 
in particular, that the communist V. Trizna fought, in 
Pecherskiy District of Kiev, the socialist A. Bozhko, A. 
Moroz’s first deputy. There were a lot of other snags and 
rough spots, to put it mildly. Why conceal them? Why 
did the official statement of the Communist Party on the 
results of the election which was approved at its first 
conference breathe not a word of self-criticism but rather 
consist of solid self-glorification? 


G. Kryuchkov answered my question with a question: 
“And why should we make this into Yaroslavna’s wail- 
ing?” 


As if he did not know himself what happens when one 
fails to notice even a small splinter in time. Was the 
lesson learned not enough, all the more so because, by all 
signs, the leftist forces are preparing to play the role of 
Old Man Mazay in order to rescue our motley democ- 
racy? 


Chornovil Views Election Results 


944K1178A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
22 Apr 94 p 2 


[Interview with Vyacheslav Chornovil, chairman of Peo- 
ple’s Rukh of Ukraine, by Andrey Derepa and Dmitriy 
Ponomarchuk, Rukh-press; place and date not given: 
“During the First Round We Won Some Back But We 
Did Not Lose” 
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[Text] 


{[Rukh-press] How do you feel about the accusations 
from the anticommunist camp that Rukh has violated 
the convention with its fellow democrats and struck out 
on its own during the elections? 


[Chornovil] On the contrary. Each party nominated its 
own candidates. We are accused of ignoring the agree- 
ment and printing up our own list of candidates. That is 
not true. We looked for an agreement with each district 
and achieved one with some districts. In places where we 
did not reach an agreement we did indeed publish our 
own list. Many other parties did this as well. But our list 
included not only Rukh members but also Konstantin 
Morozov, Volodymyr Lanovyy, and certain members of 
the URP [Ukrainian Republic Party]... 


From Vyacheslav Chornovil’s speech at the Rukh meeting 
on 16 April: 


“Our modest results seem more significant against the 
background of the collapse of other noncommunist par- 
ties. The URP, which ran almost as many candidates in 
the elections as we did, gained only nine mandates, the 
PDVU [Party of Democratic Revival of Ukraine]—five, 
the Democratic Party—three, Peasant Democrats—the 
same, and Social Democrats—two. And the leaders of all 
these parties except the Democratic Party lost. And if the 
loss of certain parties can be explained by the embryonic 
stage of their existence and their lack of ramified struc- 
tures, the losses of the structurally stronger organizations 
with KNDS [Committee of National Democratic Forces] 
leanings must be attributed to the conciliatory policy of 
this party’s leaders toward the ruling postcommunist 
nomenklatura.” 


{[Chornovil] ...at the same time, for example, the nom- 
inee from the oblast URP conference ran against me. He 
did not even get | percent. This fact in itself is instruc- 
tive because the Rukh conferences did not run candi- 
dates against either the chairman of the URP, Mykhaylo 
Horyn, or against the leaders of other parties included in 
the democratic association Ukraina. 


It is clear to everyone today that this association was 
created out of one political force—the so-called KNDS, 
the nucleus of which is the URP. This party rallied 
around itself organizations which had no influence on 
the elections, but it wanted very much to create the 
appearance of a large association. 


Demonstrating our desire for unity and hoping that 
common sense will win out over ambition, we too joined 
this association. But it turned out that this association 
needed Rukh only for financial aid. As soon as it 
received this aid, everything possible was done to isolate 
Rukh within the framework of this association. 


The apparatus of Ukraina was formed mainly from URP 
members. They even accepted people we had fired from 
the Rukh secretariat because of their poor work. 
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There were simply scandalous things, such as when they 
asked us to withdraw our strong candidates in favor of 
certain very questionable people. That is, weak but 
ambitious organizations wanted to take advantage of 
Rukh’s structures under the shield of the Ukraina asso- 
ciation to campaign for candidates who were known to 
be losers. Sometimes URP simply took candidates off 
the street... 


It was very insulting to see how the association's 
chairman, Levko Lukyanenko, forgetting about his 
“objectivity” and “freedom from party affiliation,” trav- 
eled to the areas of Ternopol or Ivano-Frankov and 
campaigned for the candidates from the URP and 
against the candidates from Rukh, slinging mud all over 
me: Do not think about voting for so and so because he 
will be on Chornovil’s team, and Chornovil is in favor of 
the collapse of the state and for two state languages. And 
what then? After this kind of “campaigning” the 
chairman of the oblast URP organization, who had a 
certain chance, lost to our candidate Andrey Zarudnyy. 


[Rukh-press] Do you agree that Galicia produced almost 
15 votes from the extreme right? 


[Chornovil] Not 15. The Congress of Ukrainian Nation- 
alists [KUN] ran under right-wing nationalist slogans, 
thinking they stood to gain something from that. But the 
KUN has repeatedly announced its support for demo- 
cratic nationalism. So barely seven deputies from the 
KUN can be regarded as at the extreme right. Actually, 
there will be only six extreme right-wingers in the 
Supreme Council—three from the UNA-UNSO [Ukrai- 
nian National Assembly-Ukrainian National Self- 
Defense] and two from the UKRP (Stepan Khmara and 
another Khmara supporter, and even he is fairly moder- 
ate). 


On the other hand, Galicia produced a fair number of 
moderate candidates. The largest numbers of mandates 
were received by candidates from Rukh—Yaroslav 
Kendzyor, Mikhail Kosiv, Oleh Lavrinovich, Les 
Tanyuk, Bogdan Boyko, Boris Kozhin, Andrey Zarud- 
nyy, and others. 


Both Ihor Yukhnovskyy and Viktor Pynzenyk were 
elected in Galicia along with other centrist politicians. 


[Rukh-press] Repeat elections will be held in 112 dis- 
tricts. Do you hold out the hope that the democratic 
forces will still unite in order to acquire approximately 
10 more mandates? 


[Chornovil] We must look at things realistically. What 
are “democratic forces’? If democracy is a matter of 
bringing one another to our knees then I am against it. 
We have already exhibited that kind of “democracy”... 


[Rukh-press] Radio Liberty and UTN have reported that 
you supported Ivan Plyushch’s candidacy for the post of 
president... 


[Chornovil] This “gift” was foisted off on us by the 
Ukrainian service of Radio Liberty without checking the 
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information received from Russian sources. We have not 
supported anyone yet. Rukh did not nominate its own 
candidate since it considers presidential elections unnec- 
essary until the functions and status of the president are 
determined. Incidentally, it is apparent from the elec- 
tions to the Supreme Council that we can significantly 
influence the course of the presidential campaign. We 
not only put through 30 of our own candidates but also 
stopped several dozen of the most odious communist 
candidates, sometimes at the price of allowing our own 
candidates to lose... 


From Vyacheslav Chornovil’s speech at the Rukh meeting 
on 16 April: 


“I think that today the most dangerous enemies of the 
Ukrainian state and hence enemies of Rukh are not even 
the communists, who are living out their historical age 
through inertia, fed by the blind social protest of the 
eastern regions. Our biggest enemy today is the Interre- 
gional Reform Bloc [MBR] headed by Kuchma-Grinev, 
who are not yet very well known to everyone. 


They are closely linked to the local nomenklatura, they 
have funds and support, including propaganda, from 
Russia, and they exploit pro-Russian slogans, which are 
very popular in the eastern part of Ukraine today. Finally, 
they have a leader who knows what he wants: to seize 
power. And when it comes to this they have no concern 
about either methods or people, surrounding themselves 
with peopie who are not without talent but who are cynical 
and greedy and who would sell not only Ukraine but even 
their own mothers for the sake of Mammon and power. 


In a year or two this political force, which is not very 
appreciable today (incidentally, its leader is bucking for 
the presidency...) could become the strongest anti- 
Ukrainian grouping in our state. And we must oppose this 
MBR wave, like the communists, today, since tomorrow 
will be too late.“ 


[Rukh-press] Many people accuse you of being on the 
side of Leonid Kravchuk, who is also against early 
presidential elections... 


[Chornovil] Is it not possible for our positions to con- 
verge at some point? This still does not mean that we are 
not in opposition to the president. It is simply that 
Kravchuk 1s thinking correctly in this case. His motives 
are another matter. He does not want to leave his chair 
and we do not want to fight for an empty chair. Nobody 
has abolished the laws of formal logic. Either for Krav- 
chuk or for Chornovil. 


...But—it 1s not the same for me. 


Speculation on Possible Speaker Candidates 


944K1181A Lvov POST-POSTUP in Ukrainian No 12, 
22-28 Apr 94 pp Al-2 


[Article by Oleh Shmid: “Ivan Plyushch Is Forced To 
Choose Between a Tomtit and a Crane. Both Birds Are 
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in the Sky.* The Bloc of Communists and Socialists 
Intend To Elect Their Own Candidate to the Post of 
Chairman of the Supreme Council. This Could Be 
Ruslan Bodelan or Borys Oliynyk or Oleksandr Moroz’’) 


[Text] The leftist forces have ultimately agreed to form a 
single faction in the new Supreme Council. This became 
clear from the consultations held throughout the week 
following elections among the initiatory groups made up 
of newly elected members of parliament from the Com- 
munist, Socialist, and Peasant parties. Former Agricul- 
ture Ministers Tkachenko is responsible for organizing 
the agrarian faction. This means that the two to three 
dozen collective farm chairmen, who by tradition were 
being sorted out in political circles as one of the branches 
of the “party of power,” will be hammered together in 
parliamentary style into a collective-state-farm tractor 
designed to ram through the decisions of Communist- 
oriented deputies. If the agrarian lobby is persuaded to 
do the same work it did in the last Supreme Council, the 
faction of ideologically committed Communists, which 
numbers 120 members, will be short of only 20 votes in 
their attempt to squeeze the whole country back into the 
same tube from which it has just begun to slowly emerge. 


The Red bloc is openly set on revanche. While in the 
preceding Supreme Council, the Communists were pre- 
pared to retreat step by step and gradually give up their 
symbols, command-administrative system, councils, and 
laws, their sole desire now is to bring all these things 
back. For the near future, the situation in the country 
will depend on their appetite and the pace at which this 
revanche is carried out. The simplest solution would be 
not to stand in the way of the Communists’ passion to 
return to 1991 at one stroke—the objective laws of 
economics would inish the Marxist movement within 
half a year. The problem is that these same laws could 
just as easily finish the state. 


If, however, the leftist forces have among them a few 
politicians capable of dragging out the extinction of the 
communists as a class over a longer period of time, they 
will urge their group to agree to a broad-based coalition 
government and even invite several national-democrats 
to join this government in order to divide equally with 
them the responsibility for the collapse of the state. This 
could be a mosaic cabinet of ministers, headed by a 
compromise figure (for example, Roman Shpek, the 
current minister of the economy), in which the reformers 
will sparkle like ornaments on a dried-up Christmas tree. 
It would be a fatal mistake for the democrats to agree to 
such a government. Compromises of this sort are the 
ones that result in the greatest disillusionment for the 
people. The electorate must understand that a Red 
parliament—if it is not impotent—cannot elect a 
national-democratic government. 


However, the mood among Communists attests to some- 
thing else: the Leninists want revanche rather than to 
discredit anybody. They feel strong enough to seat their 
own man in the chair of the chairman of the Supreme 
Council, to elect their own Presidium, to appoint the 
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head of government, and to put forward their own 
candidate for president. While Petro Symonenko prom- 
ises to use his candidacy as a means to advertise the 
incompatibility between the institution of the presidency 
and the platform of the CPU and at the decisive moment 
to renounce the fight for the office of the president in 
favor of an ideologically likeminded claimant, the other 
potential candidates from the leftist camp—Borys 
Oliynyk and Oleksandr Moroz—have yet to say the 
same. Although the latter two are also among the claim- 
ants to the Supreme Council chairman’s microphone. 
Under the present laws and existing trends, the most 
powerful person in the country for the near future will be 
the speaker. And the Red members of parliament have 
the best chance to seat their own man in this chair. 


Orthodox Communists will not forego the opportunity 
to remind Ivan Plyushch of his passivity when the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council banned the CPU. The 
most exacting counts show that today Plyushch can 
obtain only 160 votes in parliament. This number is 
insufficient to allow him to regain his favorite chair. Ivan 
Plyushch’s closest associates are urging the former par- 
liamentary leader to try his luck in the presidential 
election. Thus, even as I write these words about Ivan 
Stepanovych, Ivan Stepanovych is probably making up 
his mind. His decision will unquestionably be in favor of 
running for president. On 15 May, when the deputies 
gather for their first session, all of them will already 
know that Ivan Plyushch is a candidate for the office of 
president of Ukraine. Should the former chairman of the 
Supreme Council be tempted to put up another fight for 
his “‘microphone,” his new status will lose him an 
additional 20-30 votes. 


I am far from believing that one of the ideologically 
cominitted “Reds” will succeed in winning the speaker’s 
chair. They will be chronically short of about 15 votes. 
However, after Oleksandr Moroz and Borys Oliynyk are 
defeated, for want of anyone else, someone will propose 
Ruslan Bodelan, the chairman of the Odessa Oblast 
Council—a man of openly leftist orientation, albeit not a 
member of either the CPU or the Socialist Party of 
Ukraine [SPU]. Bodelan will be able to pick up the 10-15 
votes that the Red faction lacks in order to elect their 
own candidate. The danger of this prospect lies in the 
fact that today the speaker is half the parliament. If the 
speaker's job goes to a candidate of the leftist forces, 
Ukraine will be rid of the institution of the presidency, 
and parliament will probably form a “Red” government 
headed by former Prime Minister Vitaliy Masol and take 
over the National Bank. And everyone will become equal 
again. Just like before... 


But there are also other, more optimistic prospects. 
These involve the national-democratic camp and consist 
in the fact that the democrats have no prospects of their 
own. They must therefore link all their prospects with 
the ‘‘party of power.” This is somewhat embarrassing in 
light of the image of the latter. The democrats are 
compelled to stake all their chances for success in par- 
liament on one person—Plyushch, who, moreover, will 
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probably want to make an attempt at winning the 
presidential throne. All candidates from the democratic 
front for the office of chairman of the Supreme Council 
are doomed to failure, if only because the national- 
democrats will find it difficult to agree on a compromise 
candidate. The best solution for the democrats in this 
ituation would be to form an alliance with that segment 
of the “party of power” that supports Ivan Plyushch, or 
even Kravchuk, and try to seat Ivan Stepanovych in his 
old chair, first persuading him that he would be better off 
with the “first microphone in the land” than with the 
status of the English queen. If this proves successful, they 
could try to play their own game in the presidential 
election. Past experience in such matters, as well as the 
unpredictability of action and differences among the 
democrats give us reason to conclude that up to now the 
democratic forces have found it easier to agree to sup- 
port a political figure from outside the democratic camp 
than to reach a compromise amongst themselves. How- 
ever, the periodic nature of repeating the same mistakes 
over and over again should finally lead them to realize 
that such compromise figures could be found among 
economists who are not overly involved in politics. 
There are not many such people in Ukraine: they are 
Volodymyr Lanovyy, Viktor Pynzenyk, and Volodymyr 
Pylypchuk. Standing aside from politics, these reformist 
economists, who are prepared to assume responsibility 
for economic changes, could become a bridge between 
the two disparate halves of Ukraine and take many votes 
away from Leonid Kuchma. This would be an ideal 
solution for the national-democrats. Otherwise, they will 
have to trail in the wake of the “party of power,” singing 
in tune with either Plyushch or Kravchuk, which could 
end in a total fiasco for the national-democratic idea in 
Ukraine if neither wins the election. 


P.S. An unfortunate error occurred in issue No. 11 of 
POST-POSTUP (15-21 April). In an article entitled 
“The Supreme Council. A Spectral Analysis,” Mr. 
Smyrnov, the newly elected deputy from the Tulchyn 
Electoral District in Vinnytsya Oblast, was included 
among the predicted parliamentary faction of Commu- 
nists. In reality, Mr. Smyrnov is an independent deputy, 
who is an anticommunist and a former political prisoner. 
POST-POSTUP apologizes to Mr. Smyrnov for any 
moral damage he may have suffered because of this 
article. 


* [This title is a play on the Ukrainian proverb “a tomtit 
in hand is better than a crane in the sky” which ts 
analogous to the English ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.”’} 


Political Situation in Lviv Viewed 


944K1179A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
27 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by Viktoria Andreyeva under the rubric “View- 
point’: “Cuckoo, Cuckoo, How Long Will I Live?...””] 
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[Text] Something bad must be in the wind for the fate of 
the newly elected parliament if Larisa Skoryk does not 
want to subject herself to a repeat vote. Instead, she 
intends to try to catch the pernicious bird. 


Regarding the bird (the cuckoo, in particular)—this is a 
quote from the angry verbiage unleashed by Larisa 
Pavlovna at a postelection press conference in Lviv. As 
most of those who lost personally, she is firmly con- 
vinced that elections were lost by the democratic forces, 
completely and wholesale. And the party at fault for this 
is the same, in the former deputy’s opinion, as the one 
that is always at fault for everything—Chornovil’s Rukh. 
With a far-reaching hint at behind-the-scenes intrigues, 
she proposed to “figure out’”’ who was the cuckoo who 
slipped an egg into the friendly democratic nest, which 
later produced a nasty chick who pushed everyone else 
out of the nest—the Rukh Party... 


The scandal continues in the electoral district where L. 
Skoryk and A. Gudyma (a Rukh candidate) ran. As 
already reported, the district electoral commission inval- 
idated the elections. The Central Electoral Commission 
[CEC] has not yet handed down a decision. The Rukh 
oblast organization adopted a statement of no confi- 
dence in the head of the district electoral commission 
and is protesting against electing him as commission 
chairman at the upcoming elections of local bodies of 
authority. Meanwhile, Larisa Skoryk and the district 
commission insist that propaganda in favor of the can- 
didate and a put-down of his opponent were conducted 
on television during pre-election Saturday, and they are 
ready to defend this opinion in the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, Aleksandr Gudyma has turned to the CBU 
[Ukraine Security Service]: He says that during his 
absence (attending the Rukh congress in Kiev), unknown 
persons called his home and threatened him and his 
family. 


The “burp” from the recent elections may add a few 
unsavory details to the above. A claim has been filed in 
court against People’s Deputy Mikhail Kosiv. The same 
district commission of the same district believes that he 
publicly accused it of dishonesty. Thereby insulting its 
honor and dignity. The KUN [Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists], meanwhile, is appealing to the CEC, ques- 
tioning the results of elections in another district... 
Rukh’s ill-fated television broadcast has brushed a KUN 
candidate as well. The most interesting part is that there 
actually is a winner in this district, and not just anybody, 
but Rukh’s deputy head Aleksandr Lavronovych. 


Based on the above, it seems questionable that any real 
bloc of more or less centrist, more or less democratic 
forces will be fielded at the local elections. Nevertheless, 
right now the need for this is being proclaimed rather 
loudly. People who have tried so hard not to quarrel with 
extremists have finally stooped to using phrases like 
“extreme right danger,” and so on. The local Rukh and 
oblast authorities said this. They said it frankly. There 
are reasons, they said: imperial-communist, national- 
democratic, and extreme right. And while in the eastern 
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part of Ukraine the situation is defined by the confron- 
tation between the first and the second, in the western 
part it is between the second and the third. It has been 
said. Albeit a little late... 


The “heroes” of UNA-UNSO [Ukrainian National 
Assembly-Ukrainian National Self-Defense], who 
acquired legitimacy thanks to breaking into the deputy 
ranks, called up a rally a few days ago. They exhorted the 
voters to come to the local elections under the juicy 
slogan: “UNA to power, UNSO—go storming, traitors to 
be impaled on a spike!” Rallies are not in fashion today. 
So this one, much like the others, only featured a 
gathering of a small group of, to put it mildly, custom- 
arily unbalanced persons. But that is not the point. The 
authorities of our fantastic state are still doing something 
incomprehensible. For instance, law enforcement organs 
of Zhitomir and Lviv in tandem whipped up a case: A 
year ago UNSO member Pavlyuk knocked off some 
protruding parts from Lenin’s monument in a factory 
garden in Zhitomir. Now he is being extradited with 
fanfare from Lviv to the site of commission of the crime. 
Here he is, a ready hero-martyr so much needed by the 
Bolshevik movement; here it is—a case one can milk 
emotionally for a long time... The funny part is that 
numerous transgressions by these goons that do indeed 
require punishment have gone unpunished. While a 
semi-anecdotal, outdated both in terms of timing and 
subject, is being blown out of proportion. Complete 
stupidity? Or, on the contrary, design? 


The local elections in Galicia promise to be tense. As to 
the second round of elections in three “open” Supreme 
Council districts, there is one almost-sensation. At the 
aforementioned press conference Larisa Skoryk sud- 
denly said that she would not run for a second time even 
if she were granted such right in the event the elections in 
her district are deemed invalid. She is so unhappy with 
those already elected that she decided to follow the Bible: 
Blessed is he who does not go to the council of the 
profane... There is a temptation to explain this away asa 
woman’s emotional outburst, but would such an expla- 
nation not be too frivolous? Lady Larisa is a person who 
is extremely close to presidential circles. Just yesterday 
she conducted her campaign with energy and drive. 
What has changed? Has someone made the decision that 
the new Supreme Council is stillborn anyway?... 


Donbass Readers Give Presidential Picks 
944K1177A Donetsk AKTSENT in Russian 30 Apr 94 
p 2 


[Article by AKTSENT Deputy Editor in Chief L. Kozin: 
“Results of the ‘President-94° Survey: In Choosing the 
President of Ukraine, Oblast Workers Give Preference 
to Simonenko and Kuchma”’] 


[Text] Of survey participants, 24.1 percent, that is, one 
out of four, are ready to vote in the presidential elections 
for Leonid Kuchma, the former prime minister and 
currently a people's deputy of Ukraine. 
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Another 20.7 percent have firmly decided to vote for 
making Petr Simonenko, head of the Communist party 
of Ukraine and Ukraine’s people’s deputy, the head of 
state. 


People’s Deputy of Ukraine Vyacheslav Chornovil 
ranked third in popularity among voters who partici- 
pated in the survey. He got 13.8 percent of the vote. 


Yefim Zvyahilskyy, acting prime minister and a people’s 
deputy of Ukraine, also received a rather high rating (11 
percent). 


Viadimir Grinev, former deputy chairman of the 
Supreme Council and currently a people’s deputy of 
Ukraine, is supported by 10.4 percent of the voters. 


Seven percent of the voters see the socialists’ leader and 
People’s Deputy Aleksandr Moroz as the future presi- 
dent of Ukraine. According to survey results, 3.4 percent 
of respondents give their preference to the current Pres- 
ident of Ukraine Leonid Kravchuk. 


The same percentage of respondents wrote in People’s 
Deputy Viktor Pynzenyk, who was not included in the 
main list... 


What was the main factor in the readers’ choices? To 
answer this question, let us look at the opinions 
expressed in letters. Naturally, newspaper space does not 
permit us to quote all the mail we received in connection 
with the ““President-94” survey. But the letters we quote 
below will probably be indicative enough for the voters 
and politicians to draw conclusions. 


(In quoting from the letters, we have retained the 
authors’ style and spelling.) 


“We are pensioners; our life is not that sweet; we follow 
the situation in independent Ukraine, read the press, 
although it is very expensive, and follow the work of 
politicians and the parliament. In our choice of candi- 
date for president we will give our vote without hesita- 
tion to Leonid Danilovich Kuchma. He is a worthy 
candidate of his people. He is honest, fair, and is not 
stained with stealing. He attempted to unmask thieves, 
such as enterprise directors..., for which he was punished 
by President Kravchuk. We believe that L.D. Kuchma 
will be able to lead Ukraine out of the crisis, impose 
order and discipline. Respectfully, pensioners Tvard- 
ovskiy, Dzerzhinsk.”’ 


‘I talked to the residents of our apartment building, dear 
comrades, and the majority of them said that if there are 
going to be several names on the ballot in the Ukrainian 
presidential elections, then people said that I should 
write to you that we would vote for Leonid Kuchma. 
When I asked them why Kuchma, they could not answer. 
So it is for Kuchma. His idea was, and he tried, to change 
everything for the benefit of the people, using his powers. 
Respectfully, N. Babenko, Kirovskoye.” 


“I do not have time, I am in a hurry, but I will reply. I 
vote for Leonid Kuchma or Vladimir Grinev. Why? 
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They represent the Union of Industrialists and Entrepre- 
neurs, are the only sensible people of all the ones listed. 
Had the Supreme Council consisted of sensible people, 
perhaps we would not need the institution of the presi- 
dency. And if we had a competent, farsighted president, 
he would have governed the Supreme Council well, 
directed them along the right course. T., Donetsk.” 


“We, pensioners from Shakhtersk, are answering your 
survey. We will vote for Leonid Kuchma. Why? Because 
he advocated unity with Russia and we have nothing to 
quarrel with them about; our brothers, children, and 
parents are there; we do not need bloodshed like Kara- 
bakh. Not like one fool who spoke on the tube for the 
Ukrainian language, cut one’s finger—he should have his 
tongue cut out, this is better. We do not know his name. 
Our state needs to have a president, to protect our 
interests, but not like L. Kravchuk protects... interests. 
We do not need to divide the fleet, it is all people’s 
property. This is our opinion.” 


“Dear AKTSENT! I did not want to write, but I am sick 
and tired of watching and listening to all sorts of non- 
sense. You are asking about presidential candidates. And 
this Chornovil from Rukh yells right away: Do not let the 
communists into power. Why? How long can we listen to 
them? They do not pay any attention to our hardworking 
Donbass [Donetsk Basin]. All one hears is: Canada, 
Poland, Romania; as to Russia, it is as if it does not exist. 
We are fingers on the same hand. Our children are in 
Russia. So how can we not vote for the communists? Let 
it be Simonenko. But no way “bandery“ [Ukrainian 
nationalists}. For Simonenko! Because we want to live in 
peace and for our children to have a future. L. Kravchuk. 
L. Kuchma, V. Chornovil, I. Plyushch, $. Khmara, and 
Ye. Zvyahilskyy should not be placed on the list of 
presidential candidates under any circumstances! They 
should be kicked out... If there is to be a presidential 
system in our state, I personally can only trust P. 
Simonenko and A. Moroz. Only communists are capable 
of leading the country from the dead end—the deep 
economic crisis. | have always trusted and will trust 
communists. Our state does not need a president. It is 
quite enough for us to have a Supreme Council and a 
Cabinet of Ministers. We do not need an additional staff 
of presidential loafers. Respectfully, L.N. Granitnoye, 
Telmanovskiy Rayon.” 


“If the names you listed are put on the ballot in Ukrai- 
nian presidential elections, our sympathies are on the 
side of Petr Simonenko and Leonid Kuchma. We do not 
need a president like Kravchuk. We need to bring back 
the Soviet Union. We are waiting for this. I., Donetsk 
Oblast.” 


“Dear editors. Forgive me for my illiteracy, I only 
attended school for a year and a half. Dear editors, I and 
all my relatives and my whole family we only recognize 
as future president-94 and will vote for Simonenko or 
Kuchma. Kuchma always was and is for people, while 
Kravchuk is for America and we do not need people like 
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him. We need those who are for Soviet people. Simo- 
nenko we respect because he 1s a real communist not like 
other candidates, who said | am not a party member. 
Had he not been a party member, he would not have 
reached such a throne. We will vote for these people, and 
all others are not worthy to be president, they took a 
wonderful life away from us and instead gave us a 
concentration camp, the only difference is that we are 
not behind barbed wire but like this. Real leaders, all the 
dirt they did they dump on Kuchma. Without Kuchma 
we do not have such prices as bread for 28 kopeks and 
milk for 20 kopeks. Why did they not give us back 
without Kuchma everything that had cost kopeks. They 
are shameless bazaar women. Soviet power gave them 
free education and such jobs. And they have fouled it up. 
Stalin was right that he sent to Kolyma all “bandery.* 
They are afraid of communists. Ts., Kuchayevsk.” 


“If there 1s a God in this world, the president’s job. if he 
is to be elected, should go to a truly honest man, 
patriot-communist Petr Simonenko. Respectfully, not a 
party member but in my heart with the communists, 
Vasiliy Vasilyevich Frostal, Donetsk.” 


“I want to take part in the survey because I am not 
indifferent to the fate of my motherland—Ukraine. I am 
writing in Russian so that our brothers—the Russians— 
can read this. Dear people, what have we come to—we 
have walked into a dead end, into a labyrinth, and do not 
know how to get out, although there seem to be smart 
people in Ukraine. Why was it necessary to destroy the 
Soviet Union, one big friendly family? Who is now our 
father“? —President Leonid Makarovich Kravchuk. He 
1s a good man. But he is cunning, and when he begins to 
dodge in his speeches—beware. | have a been a 
Komsomol [All-Union Leninist Communist Youth 
League] member since I was 18; I have been a member of 
the Communist Party since 1976. I have not surrendered 
my party card, and all good communists have remained 
in its ranks, those who are communists at heart; it is not 
our fault that former leaders of our party turned out to be 
traitors, and now they have become turncoats and live in 
clover. At the election meeting I asked candidates for 
deputy to resolve in the parliament the question of 
reunification with Russia and Belorussia. They are 
Slavic peoples. The language is understandable for 
everyone, we are of the same faith, or at least let us make 
one ruble zone, because one cannot even buy mineral 
water in Ilovaysk from speculators for our coupons, they 
demand Russian rubles. This is how it is. If the people 
you listed are to be put on the ballot, I would vote for 
Petr Simonenko, because under the communists bread 
cost 24 kopeks, and an envelope—6 kopeks, not 430 
karbovantsy. Anyway, dear comrades, maybe we do not 
particularly need a president, this will create dual power, 
I think. We have elected a parliament, the people elected 
it, so let the parliament decide everything, carry out the 
will of the people. | am 57. A pensioner. A communist— 
posthumously [as published]. Your newspaper is very 
good, | mean it. | am a regular reader, $.G.G., Aleksan- 
drovskiy Rayon.” 
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“I would very much like to see Vyacheslav Chornovil as 
president. Here is why. A president must love Ukraine 
and then he would do everything so that Ukraine would 
be rich and its people would live well. What is happening 
now is that the people we have elected expend their 
energy (like Charodeyev) on symbols, on two state lan- 
guages. For us, ordinary people, it does not matter what 
kind of flag we have, just let us live decent life—by the 
way, the yellow and blue flag is pretty. Since there 1s a 
state, let there be our own flag. And also, do not offend 
other nationalities: Why do some deputies insist on 
Russian as a state language, there are many Greeks, Jews, 
and others living in Donbass. How are they worse than 
Russians? There should be one language—state lan- 
guage, Ukrainian. And all the deputies should be able to 
speak it, they are smart, instead of creating clashes and 
inciting interethnic strife. We all want to live in peace 
and live well. As to the president, we need one. Goodbye. 
S.A. Tregub, Donetsk.” 


“Although I am not knowledgeable about politics, I 
decided to take part in the survey. Of the names you 
listed, | consider V. Chornovil the most appropriate 
candidate. I voted for him in previous elections, since he 
was the only candidate who insisted on disbanding the 
parliament, and the appropriateness of this demand has 
been confirmed many times with the passage of time. I 
cannot judge whether the office of president is needed, 
since I have not read the draft of the constitution and do 
not know what powers are vested in him. Everything 
depends on what powers he will have. We do not need a 
“ceremonial president as Kravchuk was. By the way, 
tell us about the powers of the proposed president—this 
would be very useful. And also: If there is no president, 
who wil! have more power—the prime minister or the 
parliament? A., Donetsk.” 


‘In the previous survey you joyfully, on the front page, 
printed the results of the survey, in which Donbass said 
“No to Nationalism and “Yes to Socialism. This is 
exactly what transpired !n the elections on 27 March and 
10 April. And what good 1s there in this? Our Donbass 
has disgraced itself in front of the whole world. That we 
said “no“ to nationalism 1s good. But let us look at who 
our people gave their votes to. To communists-fascists. 
Why do I say this? Everybody remembers the events of 
3-4 October in Moscow; they walked there shoulder to 
shoulder in closed ranks—Nazis, communists, and fas- 
cists. So I ask you: "Who was it our people voted for in 
the final analysis?‘ For those who fooled us for 76 years 
and are still fooling us; those who have destroyed mil- 
lions of innocent people. This criminal communist 
regime deserves a second Nuremberg trial. I will vote for 
Vyacheslav Chornovil, because in my opinion he ts the 
nerson who can launch a market reform. Until our 
people learn to separate the truth from dirty lies, there 
will be a dark night over Donbass for a long time. V.I. 
Shostak. Miner, 37 years old. Ukrainsk.” 


“1! would elect V.'V. Chornovil to the job of the head of 
state, Why? First: Everyone else, with the exception of S. 
Khmara, is of a communist orientation, communists, 
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whom | do not trust, Second, Chornovil is a brave and 
decisive person when it comes to implementing market 
reforms, and please do not label him nationalist’ in the 
bad sense of this word, Does our state need a president? 
Yes, it does! As to the soviets, they need to be liquidated. 
V.P., Russian, Konstantinovka.”’ 


“Il am answering your survey. Of this list, | would vote 
for Yefim Zvyahilskyy and Kuchma. Behind them is a 
classic schooling in Donbass—the hardest region in 
Ukraine. They raise the issue of stopping the downward 
slide. They occupy priority directions and will be filled 
[as published] with positive solutions. They raise the 
issue Of implementing reforms for the sake of the people, 
not at the expense of impoverishing citizens, and espe- 
cially implementing reforms in the coal industry. Peace- 
loving foreign policy, primacy of human rights, solid 
protection of citizens from criminals, and many other 
things we associate with the notion of normal life. P.D. 
Melbrod, Torez.” 


“| would vote for Yefim Zvyahilskyy. He got the 
economy moving for the better. My thanks to him! As to 
our state, it needs a president. I like presidents of 
capitalist countries and their senate (parliament), and | 
want so much for them to live for the country instead of 
their own shirt, as our president and the former parlia- 
ment did. Galina Mitich, Yenakhiyevo.” 


‘Dear editors! | would like Ye. Zvyahilskyy to become 
president, because this man does not just talk—he acis; 
because of all the people who have been in power in 
independent Ukraine after Shcherbitskiy, he 1s the only 
one who has been able to sharply bring down the rate of 
inflation. | understand that the next necessary step 1s to 
stimulate truly needed and important and vital enter- 
prises of all forms of ownership. I think Zvyahilskyy 
understands this too. To the best of my knowledge, he ts 
not at all a fool. Of course, he 1s, as they say, not a 
charismatic leader at all (that 1s, to put it simply, he lacks 
charm). Well, so what, Thatcher also was like this and 
this did not keep her from pulling England out of the 
crisis. | do not know whether this is appropriate in 
answering this survey, but I want to say that in Krav- 
chuk, too, I see not only negative traits. He is intelligent 
and flexible; he is not a chauvinist and not dogmatic, 
which one could easily expect of the second secretary of 
the Communist Party of Ukraine. He does not react fast 
enough to the fast-changing reality. And this has contrib- 
uted—wittingly or unwittingly—to the impoverishment 
of Ukraine and all of us. Respectfully, G.Il. Chizhina, 61 
years old, Donetsk.” 


“} personally will vote for Leonid Makarovich Krav- 
chuk. During the first elections | voted for Kravchuk 
without hesitation. I believe that we need only a strong 
presidential authority. Let it even be a dictatorial form 
in the beginning. Our people need to be taught to work 
and be responsible for their actions. So far our people are 
a pack, and they need a strong leader. At this point I do 
not see a better president for us than Kravchuk. | 
personally am against early presidential elections. Why 
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throw away money? Better invest this money in health 
care and science. With all my respect, Valentina Vasi- 
lyevna Zhdanova.” 


“I believe that V. Chornovil should become the presi- 
dent of Ukraine. This man and politician has integrity, 1s 
honest, and is a man of action. The intelligentsia sup- 
ports his position. Although for some reason I am 
convinced that Ukraine, especially the communist 
Donetsk Oblast, Lugansk Oblast, and Crimea, will elect 
such a candidate that the whole world will laugh at 
Ukraine. I believe that we need a president. We cannot 
place all the authority in the hands of our unprofessional 
Supreme Council. N.K., Gorlovka.”’ 


Well, another readers’ survey is behind us. The results of 
political contests in the oblast completely confirmed the 
trends revealed by our two previous surveys. How will it 
be this time? 


One may say that AKTSENT already has held its presi- 
dential elections. The political leaders and their teams 
are just launching their election campaign. We can 
already see the gap between what readers-voters confi- 
dentially tell us in their letters and what is happening 
these days at enterprises and organizations. Despite— 
judging by the results of the survey—the extremely low 
current rating of Ivan Plyushch, he was nominated as a 
presidential candidate in the proletarian bastion of 
Donetsk—Kirovskiy Rayon, at the Imeni Abakumova 
mine. Time will tell whether the results of our survey will 
burn up in the flames of miners’ hot love for the speaker. 
President Kravchuk said last week that he does not wish 
to participate in the elections—he believes that working 
people do not want to elect a head of state if they are 
given such a compressed time frame. On Tuesday this 
week, however, he was nominated as a presidential 
candidate in Slavyansk. Local collectives took the initia- 
tive, in particular, the Farko production-cooperative 
association. It is not known whether or not the elections 
will be held on 26 June, but just in case, as they say, it 
does not hurt to be nominated in a timely fashion. 
Political reserves do not burden the pocket. And this is 
considering that the popularity of the current presi- 
dent—again, according to the survey—in our oblast is 
extremely low... 


The nomination of candidates, the actions of politicians 
and their teams are proceeding along the old blueprints, 
which is quite normal for our land of workers and 
peasants... Everything repeats itself: Apricots are in 
bloom in Donbass, and socialist democracy 1s blos- 
soming again in all its splendor. Before you know it, 
harvest time will be here... 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Operation of Ukraine’s Commodities Exchanges 
Viewed 


944K 1153A Moscow KOMMERCHESKIY VESTNIK 
in Russian No 5-6, Mar 94 p 6 


[Article by Candidate of Economic Sciences Yelena 
Shkanova and Yuriy Nikolayev, associates of the Man- 
agement small research and implementation enterprise, 
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under the rubric “The Trade Sector: Across the Bor- 
ders’’: “Ukraine: The Exchange Is Like a Barge—It Will 
Drift Somewhere” 


[Text] According to data from the Ministry of Statistics 
of Ukraine, the number of exchanges fell by 20 percent in 
1993. At present, there are 72 of them, but only 41 
exchanges are actually in operation. The number of 
brokerage offices also diminished. At the beginning of 
the year, 90 brokerage offices were registered at each 
exchange on the average whereas by the end of the 
year—only 60. 


Based on the results of the [as published] nine months of 
1993, the volume of transactions concluded on the 
exchanges of Ukraine exceeded 300 billion karbovantsy. 
Products, goods, services, and real estate worth 6.8 
trillion karbovantsy were put up for sale. The liquidity 
coefficient came to 4.6 percent during this period. 


If we characterize the structure of the exchange trade in 
the republic, real estate, transportation vehicles, quotas 
(licenses) to export products out of Ukraine, and fuel 
accounted for the largest proportion. The growth of the 
volume of transactions involving transportation vehicles 
was due to the fact that the exchanges were granted the 
right to sell the assets of state enterprises, including used 
motor vehicles. For this reason, transportation vehicles 
worth a total of 46 billion karbovantsy were sold through 
the exchanges in the third quarter alone. 


A fuel shortage and the regulatory influence of the 
government caused a change in the dynamics of transac- 
tions involving these products. In the first quarter, the 
greatest volume of transactions was effected— 
approximately 30 billion karbovantsy worth. In the 
second quarter, virtually no fuel was sold because of 
rigid restrictions on its exportation beyond the borders 
of Ukraine and a sharp rise in wholesale prices for energy 
resources in May. In the third quarter, the sale of fuel 
through the exchanges went down by a factor of five (in 
value terms) compared to the first quarter. In 1993, 10 
times less coal than during the corresponding period of 
1992 was sold on one of the largest exchanges of 
Ukraine, the Donetsk “South” Regional Commodity, 
Raw-Material, and Fuel Exchange. 


In the third quarter, the volume of transactions on the 
Ukrainian exchanges increased by a factor of 2.8 com- 
pared to the first quarter. In particular, 22 times more 
transportation vehicles (in value terms), 17 times more 
chemicals, seven times more construction materials, four 
times more metal and metal products, two times more 
nonferrous metals, 3.5 times more real estate, and three 
times more consumer goods were sold. Yet, 40 percent 
fewer transactions involving credit resources were con- 
cluded. However, does this indicate a pickup in exchange 
trading? Of course, it does not. The point is that this 1s 
due solely to an increase in the exchange prices for 
products. By the end of the year, prices had increased by 
a factor of 12 for a comparable assortment of 42 key 
exchange-traded goods. The volume of exchanges in 
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natural units declined several fold compared to 1992. In 
the immediate future, an increase in the volume of sales 
may apparently be expected only in the cases of the sale 
of real estate and state enterprise property. The 
exchanges have selected real estate as the main area of 
their specialization in the environment of hyperinfla- 
tion, proceeding from the desire of the population and 
commercial structures to invest monetary funds in real 
estate. 


Exchanges operate in virtually all oblasts of Ukraine, 
with the exception of Zhytomir and Sumy Oblasts. 
However, the bulk of the transactions are concluded on 
the exchanges of Kiev (69 percent), Poltava (10.7 per- 
cent), Kharkov (6.5 percent), Donetsk (4.6 percent), and 
Dnepropetrovsk (2.2 percent) Oblasts. Trading on other 
exchanges 1s not large and accounts for 7 percent of the 
entire volume. The exchanges of Kiev are mostly geared 
toward noncommodity transactions. Thus, between 87 
and 100 percent of transactions involving credit 
resources, quotas (licenses), real estate, and securities are 
concluded on the exchanges of Kiev. Transactions 
involving nonferrous metals, the volume of which ranges 
between 72 and 75 percent of the volume of exchange 
transactions in the republic, are the exception. At the 
same time, 93 percent of transactions involving food- 
stuffs, 67 percent of transactions involving computer 
and office equipment, and 50 percent of transactions 
involving cable products are effected on the exchanges in 
Donetsk Oblast. 


Few exchanges facilitating an increase in the turnaround 
of merchandise remain in Ukraine. As a rule, an over- 
whelming majority of companies trade in real estate and 
other noncommodity stocks—quotas, licenses, credit 
resources, securities. This 1s a direct consequence of 
hyperinflation. The current status of exchange trading 
reflects the overall situation in the economy of Ukraine: 
Markets for sales are being lost; enterprises have exces- 
sive inventories; the payment and energy crises are not 
dying down. Under the circumstances, only a few 
exchanges can retain the specialization they selected. 


‘Killer’ Prices Reported in Kiev for March, 
Production Down for January-February 
944K1175A Moscow TORGOVAYA GAZETA 
in Russian No 30, 5 Apr 94 p 1 


[Article by V. Babenko, TORGOVAYA GAZETA cor- 
respondent, under the rubric “Ukraine”: “Prices Are 
Not Stinging Any More, They Are Murderous” ] 


[Text] Dima the hairdresser, whose client I have been for 
many years, finished his fancy manipulations on my 
head and, with many apologies, asked me to pay 50,000 
karbovantsi for a regular haircut. 


“What can you do?” complained the hairdresser with a 
touch of melancholy. “Such wild expenses for rent, water 
and sewage, electricity...” 
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Generally speaking, the March prices in Kiev defy all 
description. | made a tour of the neighboring food stores 
and, within some 30 minutes, dropped 100,000 karbo- 
vantsi. Here it 1s: 300 grams of bologna-type sausage for 
25,000; the same amount of butter for 30,000; 10 eggs for 
24,000, five kilos of potatoes for 15,000; a liter of milk 
for 10,000; and two loaves of bread for 6,000. 


[he average salary, meanwhile, equals now 763,000 
karbovantsi a month in the federal sector, or from 
587,000 to 362,000 in the fields of trade, municipal 
services, education, and health care. The prices in Kiev 
are simply murderous. But even then groceries may not 
cost all that much if we recalculate the prices in Russian 
rubles at the rate of | to 23. But in Ukrainian terms this 
iS just a nightmare. 


It is true that prices are terrorizing everybody. At the 
Kiev railroad terminal you had better stay away from 
porters if you have less than 100,000 karbovantsi. A ride 
in a tax! cab used to cost five Soviet rubles four years 
ago, but now it costs 300,000 karbovantsi already. 


(ne can easily guess that the reasons for all this lie on the 
surface. According to the official data of the Ukrainian 
Cabinet of Ministers administration for the economy, 
the amount of consumer goods manufactured in January 
and February of this year was 36 percent lower than in 
the same period of last year, the volume of manufactured 
goods dropped by 41 percent, etc. 


When she heard about my haircut problems, a friend of 
mine who 1s a doctor with a candidate’s degree in 
medicine offered to perform this service free of charge. 
Her hair-cutting skill was duly appreciated by my rela- 
tives and neighbors. A doctor of technical sciences whom 
| had known since our student years told me, not without 
a certain degree of smugness, that he has been repairing 
shoes for a year, and he promised to teach me this very 
profitable trade 


Generally, like the people of the besieged Oriental city in 
the legend, the residents of Kiev are not crying any more. 
They are laughing. But very, very bitterly. 


Odessa to Privatize Largest Production Facilities 
944K 1169B Lvov POST-POSTUP in Ukrainian 
12 Apr 94 p 3 


[Unattributed article: “Soon the Largest Production 
Facilities of the Odessa Region Will Be Privatized’’] 


(Text}|As Ivan Yehanov, head of the Odessa Regional 
Department of the State Property Fund, stated on 9 
April, in the first quarter of this year 24 objects in the 
Odessa region were privatized. He also stated that the 
privatization of the Port Plant, of the ‘““Merkuryy” com- 
mercial house, and the fishing association ““Antarktyka” 
has been announced, and that the preparation for the 
privatization of over 100 other objects 1s going on. 
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In all, in the oblast in 1994, it is planned to privatize 
1,817 objects of minor and 100 of major privatization, 
belonging to municipal property, and also 262 and 250, 
respectively, objects of general state property. 


The state privatization program for 1994 in the Odessa 
region has the highest control indicators in comparison 
with the other oblasts of Ukraine. 


Trade Unions Threaten Government With Legal 
Action 


944K 1175C Moscow LESNAYA GAZETA in Russian 
12 Apr 94 p 1 


[Article by V. Kuznechikov, LESNAYA GAZETA cor- 
respondent: “The Ukrainian Government Is Threatened 
With... Legal Action’’] 


[Text] It is not the first time that the Cabinet of Mints- 
ters of the republic has declined a Trade Union Federa- 
tion offer to work together to summarize the results of 
last year’s pay rate agreement. The Cabinet has cleverly 
unloaded this work onto its commission, which has not 
been given any authority. It 1s easy to understand this 
trick: Many of the provisions of the agreement have not 
been honored yet. Among other things, double pay for 
working overtime has not yet been introduced. It 1s true 
that this issue is not particularly critical for people 
employed by woodworking plants, as they are e:ther idle 
now or working shorter hours. But the fact remains. The 
mechanism for adjusting the minimum pay (which is 
ridiculously low in Ukraine—just 60,000 karbovants), 
which is the price of one kilo of bologna-type sausage) 
and pensions to the price index has not been introduced 
either. Last year prices grew by a factor of 60, but salaries 
only 24. 


Neither was any mutual decision made concerning reg- 
ulation of consumption funds. The Government of 
Ukraine also failed to honor other obligations stipulated 
in the General Agreement on pay rates. It does not wish 
to sign a new agreement for 1994 either, thus practically 
paralyzing the work of local trade union organizations 


This 1s the reason leaders of associations of trade unions 
representing the timber industry, railroads, Armed 
Forces, Academy of Sciences, and others decided to 
conduct, together with the Cabinet of Ministers, imme 
diate confirmation of the agreement results. If the gov- 
ernment declines their proposal once again, the trade 
unions will initiate two parallel legal actions against 1t 
for failure to implement the agreement and for evading a 
discussion of its results. They will also appeal to the 
International Labor Organization to analyze the actions 
of the Ukrainian Government 
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Printing of Hryvnya Commences in Kiev 


944K 1175B Moscow LESNAYA GAZETA in Russian 
12 Apr 94 pl 


[Article by V. Kuznechikov, LESNAYA GAZETA cor- 
respondent: “The Hryvnya Will Replace the Karbovan- 
ets’’] 


[Text] Printing of the hryvnya, the Ukrainian national 
currency, has commenced in Kiev. President of Ukraine 
Leonid Kravchuk, acting Prime Minister Yefim Zvya- 
hilskyy, National Bank chairman Viktor Yushchenko, 
and representatives of various ministries and agencies 
attended the opening of the Kiev money-printing plant. 
The hryvnya was issued, as the national currency, in 
Kievan Rus as early as the 10th century; so, one may say 
that it has been reissued in Kiev after quite a consider- 
able interval. 


The Ukrainian president personally opened the cere- 
mony which started the technological line. “Only a 
country with its own national currency can be truly 
independent. Otherwise it becomes a branch of some 
other ‘bank,’ the president said during the ceremony. 


It is rather obvious which ‘“‘bank” Leonid Makarovich 
had in mind. It is also obvious that nobody wants to 
attract Ukraine into the ruble zone even with its new 
money instead of the old, valueless coupons and its state 
of hyperinflation. So, even if Ukraine becomes a branch 
of another bank, it 1s not going to be the Russian one and 
no hryvnya will help there. Basically, we are talking 
about replacing, under the conditions of the current 
economic crisis, one piece of paper with another, even 
though it has 20 levels of protection. 


Birthrates Drop Over Last Decade 


944K 11694 Kiev NARODNA ARMIYA in Ukrainian 
13 Apr 94 pl 


[Unattributed article: “Children Among Us: There Are 
Fewer of Them”] 


[Text] The birth rate of our population in the last ten 
years has had a general tendency to decrease. For 1990- 
1993, it went from 12.7 births per 1000 inhabitants to 
10.8. This is a 15 percent decrease. In particular, in Kiev 
it has been 28 percent, in the Crimean Republic 25 
percent, in the Kharkivska oblast 21 percent, in the 
Donetska oblast 20.3 percent, and in the Zaporizka and 
Dnipropetrovska oblasts, 19 percent. 


The highest birth rate last year was in the western 
oblasts. 


As the numbers show, the tradition of having many 
children has been lost in Ukraine. Since 1964, each 
woman has given birth, 1n the course of her lifetime, on 
the average to only about two children; this does not 
assure even a simple replacement of the population, for 
which 2.2 to 2.4 children per woman are needed. This is 
one of the lowest rates in the world. Among developed 
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countries, Ukraine ranks only 26th in birth rate, and it is 
in last place among the countries of the former USSR. 


Presidential Edict on Continued Use of Nuclear 
Power Criticized 


944K 1161A Moscow ROSSIYA in Russian No 14, 
13-19 Apr 94 p 2 


{Report by Vladimir Kolinko: “Kravchuk Gives Up the 
Missiles, but Chernobyl Is Still Usable’’] 


[Text] Kiev—Although one of the latest presidential acts 
was not completely odious, it has prompted a response in 
the form of a collective letter from three ministers, as 
well as a “roundtable” of 19 state, public, and political 
organizations in Ukraine. The act in question is the 
Ukrainian president’s edict “On Immediate Measures 
Aimed at Development of Nuclear Power Generation 
and Building a Nuclear Fuel Cycle in Ukraine.” 


The edict outlines the way of accelerated development of 
nuclear industry and of Ukraine building its own nuclear 
fuel cycle, from the production of uranium ore to the 
processing of nuclear waste. The Ukrainian Government 
is instructed to put on line over the next two years four 
power generators at Ukrainian nuclear stations, 
including the damaged No. 2 generator at the Chernobyl 
AES [Nuclear Electric Power Station]. 


In the opinion of jurists, the edict contains several 
serious “flops.” First, it assigns administrative oversight 
of the nuclear industry to the Goskomatom ‘State 
Atomic Energy Committee of Ukraine], including ,uch a 
sensitive part of it as radioactive waste disposal. ‘his is 
in fundamental contradiction to the principle of state 
regulation of safety and administration of nuclear 
industry, which separates the competence with respect to 
exploitation of nuclear facilities and radioactive waste 
disposal. Second, the edict envisages creating a medical- 
hygienic administration in the Goskomatom system, 
which is a violation of Ukraine’s health care legislation. 
Third, keeping the text of this edict secret from the 
Ukrainian population is in violation of Articles 9-11 of 
the Ukrainian Law on Environmental Protection. 


In addition to legal shortcomings, the edict also presents 
a number of logical puzzles. For instance, it is difficult to 
reconcile the decision on export of electric power, which 
is a part of the decree, with statements about cata- 
strophic shortage of power in Ukraine. Especially con- 
sidering that it is because of the alleged shortage of 
electric power that the development of the nuclear 
industry is being considered in the first place... 


The ‘“‘roundtable” participants (among whom, in addi- 
tion to the “greens,” were representatives of the Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Soviet, the leadership of the National 
Commission for Protecting the Population From Radi- 
ation, the Ukrainian Peace Council, and the All-Ukraine 
Human Rights Committee, and others) demand J 
Leonid Kravchuk repeal the edict. An identical appeal 
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came from the ministers of health protection and envi- 
ronmental protection, and the minister for protection of 
the population from the consequences of the Chernobyl 
disaster, as well as the chairman of Ukrainian State 
Atomic Industry Oversight. 


By the way, a few days ago IAEA General Director Hans 
Blix [name as transliterated] informed Leonid Kravchuk 
of the conclusion reached by experts of this international 
organization: They concluded that Chernobyl AES does 
not meet international safety norms. 


Statistics Indicate Rising Privatization Rate 


944K1169C Kiev VECHIRNIY KYYIV in Ukrainian 
15 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by Leonid Bilyy, head of the Control Commis- 
sion on Privatization Issues of the Supreme Council of 
Ukraine: “Advances and Debts’’} 


[Text]According to the data obtained by our Commis- 
sion from the Ministry of Statistics of Ukraine, privati- 
zation in Ukraine proceeded at a rapid pace, in accor- 
dance with the legislation of Ukraine. 


The share of non-state property increased in all branches 
of the national economy; and the share of production 
(services) by non-state enterprises also increased. 


Certain data on the activity of non-state enterprises are 
presented in the table. 


The particular characteristic of privatization in 1993 in 
industry was the transition of several hundred large and 
middle sized enterprises to the non-state form of prop- 
erty; this is shown by the rapid growth of the share of 
industrial production by non-state enterprises, from 17 
to 29 percent. 


In construction, non-state enterprises increased their 
share in the total number of enterprises, and in the scale 
of production. It is expected that in 1994, the share of 
construction and repair work carried out by non-state 
enterprises will exceed the work carried out by state 
enterprises. 


In retail trade, the share of non-state enterprises has 
reached 60 percent. Now the task is to unify small state 
enterprises into commercial companies, and trading 
houses, to create a wholesale chain for private com- 
merce, for the intensification of the interregional 
exchange of goods in Ukraine, to improve the activity of 
the commodity exchanges, and to introduce the changes 
in legislation necessary for their activity. 


The number of joint ventures in Ukraine is rapidly 
increasing; at the end of 1993, they reached 2,530, and 
continue to grow, despite the statements about the 
supposed worsening of the conditions for their activity 
as a result of the curtailing of certain untenable benefits. 
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The amount of privatized state housing is steadily 
increasing. At the end of 1993, more than 900,000 
apartments had been privatized by citizens. 


The farmers’ movement in Ukraine is gaining strength. 
More than 27,700 farms have already been created; 
558,200 hectares of land have been allotted to their use, 
of which 504,600 hectares are arable. The farmers are 
experiencing great difficulties because of the absence of 
targeted credits from the state, the absence of specialized 
technology, and of other means of production. 


Privatization by initiative from the enterprises them- 
selves, from their labor collectives, has proceed in the 
most organized way. After the change in the form of 
property, such enterprises work stabilely, and use 
internal reserves for resolving production and financial 
problems. 


The basic economic obstacles to the process of the 
transfer of the property of state enterprises to non-state 
forms of property are the serious financial situations of 
the majority of state enterprises; their indebtedness to 
other enterprises of Ukraine, to banks, and to enterprises 
of other states increased by the end of the year to 127 
trillion karbovantsi, which is almost twice their claims 
on their own debtors. Thus, for every employee, the state 
enterprises have an average of more than five trillion 
karbovantsi of pure debt. This significantly limits the 
possibilities of their activity, and the transition to leasing 
and auctioning. 


The second most important factor making the privatiza- 
tion of enterprises more difficult was the great number of 
normative acts, which mostly do not correspond to the 
laws of Ukraine on privatization, and which were pub- 
lished by agencies of the executive branch, with the goal 
of hindering privatization; as well as similar decisions by 
government structures concerning particular facilities, 
when initiatives for privatization appeared. This shows 
that officeholders in government structures do not suffi- 
ciently understand the great political significance of the 
process of privatization, as an important economic 
means for increasing the effective utilization of the 
national wealth of Ukraine, which was created by the 
hard work of several generations of our nation; of the 
transfer of property into the diligent hands of owners, 
who will increase it and preserve it from being stolen and 
ruined, and will utilize property for the profit of our 
national and the Ukrainian state. 


Nuclear Power Industry Threatened by Exodus of 
Personnel 


944K1173A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
19 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by Sergey Barbashev, executive secretary of the 
Ukrainian Nuclear Society, laboratory manager at the 
Odessa Polytechnical University, and candidate of phys- 
ical-mathematical sciences: “A Sore Subject—To Whom 
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To Entrust Reactors: Personnel Problems in the Nuclear 
Power Industry of Ukraine Demand Immediate Resolu- 
tion’ 


[Text] The nuclear power industry is almost the only 
branch of the national economy of Ukraine that ended 
1993 and the first quarter of 1994 with an appreciable 
increase in the volume of production. Fourteen Ukrai- 
nian AES [nuclear electric power station] units in 1993 
produced 75.2 billion kilowatt-hours, or 32.9 percent of 
the tota! output of electric power in the state. The plan 
task, set at the beginning of 1993, was fulfilled by 111 
percent, and in addition, the price of a nuclear kilowatt- 
hour was the lowest. 


In the winter of this year the AES’s of Ukraine were 
producing up to 40 percent of the total production of 
electric power in Ukraine. These results are even more 
meaningful in that they were achieved under conditions 
of a growing economic crisis. They indicate the great 
potential of the nuclear power industry and its great 
vitality and stability. 


As calculations and even life itself show, without nuclear 
energy the formation and development of all industry, 
which also means the economy of Ukraine, is impossible, 
and a rise in the standard of living of the 52 million 
people of Ukraine is impossible. President Leonid Krav- 
chuk with complete justification and accountability 
announced recently that nuclear electric power stations 
are the salvation of Ukraine today. 


Nevertheless, the situation in the nuclear industry of 
Ukraine is very difficult. All AES’s are in a very serious 
economic position. Starting with the second half of 1993, 
practically no fresh fuel was bought because of a shortage 
of resources, spent fuel was not removed to prolonged 
storage, and a breakdown occurred 1n contractual rela- 
tions between many plants, institutes, and AES’s for 
equipment, spare parts, and scientific service for the 
industry. 


The problem of the highly qualified personnel drain is 
severe, and a system to provide personnel for the 
industry in Ukraine has not yet been established. Com- 
prehensive scientific and information tracking is absent, 
all of which has a negative effect on AES safety. If the 
problems of the nuclear power industry are not faced and 
urgent measures undertaken, in a short time it could 
cease to exist as an economically effective and ecologi- 
cally safe industry. Traditional (thermal) power engi- 
neering, especially the revived types of power engi- 
neering (wind, solar, hydro, etc.), will not be able to cope 
with the requirements of the national economy of 
Ukraine. But this could lead to a crash of the whole 
economy of our state. 


A serious discussion about all this transpired at a 
meeting of the president of Ukraine with AES directors 
held at the beginning of March. Its result was the 
presidential edict concerning urgent measures for the 
development of Ukraine’s nuclear power industry. 
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In the context of the outlook for the development of the 
industry, something should be said particularly about the 
problem of providing it with qualified personnel. This 
question is being addressed by the Commission for 
Nuclear Policy under the president of Ukraine. Inas- 
much as I am a member of the working group for the 
creation of a national personnel training system, which 
works under the commission, I would like to share some 
ideas in this regard. 


The number of AES personnel in Ukraine is now on the 
order of 40,000, of which 25,000 are industrial- 
production personnel. Personnel turnover has reached 
10-12 percent per year, which is explained mainly by the 
departure of highly qualified personnel for Russia, where 
wages and the standard of living of atomic scientists 1s 
much higher than in Ukraine. 


The training of young engineers for the AES’s according 
to a small list of nuclear specialties is conducted in 
Ukraine only three times a year—in the Kiev and Odessa 
polytechnical universities and the Sevastopol naval insti- 
tute. Considering that the Sevastopol institute just began 
training students in 1993, and that the Kiev and Odessa 
VUZ’s [higher educational institutions] can graduate 
only about 130 persons (and, indeed, will all of them go 
to work in an AES?), a catastrophic level of specialist 
shortage can be observed. 


Analysis of the personnel requirements of the AES’S of 
Ukraine indicates a need for the immediate establish- 
ment of a Ukrainian national system of personnel 
training for nuclear power enterprises and organizations 
and for the industry of Ukraine. 


The draft of such a program has been created by special- 
ists of the Committee for the Use of Nuclear Power 
{Goskomatom]. It contains a complex of studies that in 
a compressed timeframe (three to five years) will permit 
ensuring the maximum possible effectiveness of the 
personnel training system within the scope of the tradi- 
tional structures of the Ministry of Education of 
Ukraine. Thus, the preliminary elaborations of the group 
of the Commission on Questions of Nuclear Policy show 
that as early as 1995 the nuclear industry of Ukraine can 
receive on the order of 400 nuclear engineers according 
to a broad list of specialties. But for this it is necessary to 
unite and coordinate the efforts of all interested depart- 
ments and organizations, from the AES’s to the Supreme 
Council and Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine. 


First, it is necessary to have immediate special purpose 
financing and technical support of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and its institutes, which will train personnel for 
the nuclear industry. Second, it is necessary to train 
highly qualified teaching personnel, who tn their turn 
will be able to train professional nuclear scientists. 


Are there such people in Ukraine? In my view, there are. 
However, because of a distortion in the assessment of 
spiritual and moral values in the direction of the com- 
mercial side of life, normal work and the existence of 
such people have become impossible, and many of them 
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were compelled to seek other, more “profitable” jobs. 
The search for qualified teachers and their training is a 
complicated process. It can be successfully resolved only 
given appropriate material support of teachers on the 
part of the state. 


The problem of training science teachers for the. nuclear 
power industry of Ukraine, in my opinion, is the key to 
the development of the nuclear power industry. Whether 
the VUZ’s—the principal executors of the program—are 
ready for this will be shown by the results of their work 
in the 1994-1995 academic year. 


National Bank Seeks Return of Stabilization 
Credit 

944K 1169D Lvov POST-POSTUP in Ukrainian No 11, 
15-2] Apr 94 p b2 


[Unattributed article: “The National Bank of Ukraine 
Tries to Recover Its Stabilization Credit: It Will Be 
Interesting to See What Comes of This”’} 


[Text]In February of this year, the National Bank of 
Ukraine made a credit of approximately 10 trillion 
karbovantsi. The credit was to play a stabilizing role (to 
be turned over once for carrying out mutual settlements), 
and to be returned to the National Bank of Ukraine by 
27 February. In any case, this is what Viktor Yushchenko 
planned... 


Viktor Yushchenko said in February that the problem of 
mutual indebtedness among Ukrainian enterprises was 
having a paralyzing effect on the economy in general. 
Thus, it was decided to put 10 trillion karbovantsi into 
circulation for stabilization. In the plan of the National 
Bank of Ukraine’s leadership, the credit did not have any 
inflationary character; but it seems that Yushchenko’s 
fears that the money could be used for other purposes 
have been been realized. The National Bank of Ukraine 
has not made public the data on the movement of the 
money from the stabilization credit, but during March 
and April the Bank was constantly getting indications, 
the basic content of which led to reminders that the 
credit had to be returned on time. 


Among the actions which the National Bank conducted 
with this goal have been: 


control over the deposit accounts of the debtors. The 
credit provided by the Bank can (and must) be redeemed 
with funds which the debtors have in another bank; 


the establishment of priorities for the banks in carrying 
out settlements, in this order: settlements for energy, 
payment of wages, execution of the instructions of state 
taxation inspections concerning the assessment of pay- 
ments not made on time, and the financial sanctions for 
this. 


The National Bank 1s now preparing changes in the order 
of the formation of reserve requirements for commercial 
banks. 
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Legeatee Sanctions Non-Payment of Energy 
Debts 


944K1174A Lvov POST-POSTUP in Ukrainian No 1/1], 
15-21 Apr 94 p b5 


{Unattributed commentary: “Ukrainian Cabinet of Min- 
isters Takes Extreme Measures: The Valves Will Be Shut 
for Those Institutions Which Willfully Fail To Pay for 
Imported Gas”’} 


[Text] Several forewarnings from the Ukrainian govern- 
ment with regard to introducing sanctions for non- 
payment for imported gas have been put into effect. In 
accordance with the government's decisions, beginning on 
10 April 1994, those enterprises which have failed to pay 
for energy sources will not receive a single cubic meter of 
gas. 


Decree No. 196 of the Ukrainian Cabinet of Ministers 
“On Settling An Enterprise’s Accounts for Natural Gas” 
may be summarized as follows. 


The gas-supplying enterprises of Derzhkomnaftogaz 
[State Committee on Oil and Gas]—Ukrgazprom and 
Ukrgaz—will become the organs responsible for carrying 
out this decree. The reason for applying such harsh 
measures lies in the fact that previous demands by the 
government regarding the introduction of prepayment 
for delivery of natural gas supplies and restriction on the 
distribution of gas to those consumers who fail to pail 
their gas bills on time have not, in fact, been carried out. 
And it was only in March 1994 that organs of the 
Ukrainian Derzhkomnaftogaz implemented a series of 
measures which compelled enterprises of the Ministry of 
Industry and the Ministry of the Macine-Building Indus- 
try—the greatest consumers of energy for production 
purposes—to begin paying back their debts. On the other 
hand, the Derzhkomnaftogaz cannot stop gas deliveries 
to many of its consumers (even to those which chroni- 
cally fail to pay their gas bills) without thereby risking a 
complete disruption of the technological processes at 
these enterprises—something which could cause break- 
downs or even accidents. 


The latest government decree on putting a stop to gas 
deliveries allows the Derzhkomnaftogaz to proceed to 
completely shut off the supply of gas if the debtors fail to 
settle up by 10 April. Moreover, the responsibility for the 
consequences of applying such measures shall be borne 
by the leading officials of the debtor-enterprises 
involved. In such situations the enterprises’ leading 
officials will have to draw on their own hard-currency 
accounts, including those in foreign banks. Shutting off 
gas deliveries does not apply, however, to enterprises of 
the public-utilities sector, which are financed on 
accounts of the state budget. Moreover, the above- 
mentioned decree is the latest step in the government's 
consistent program for compelling Ukrainian enterprises 
which produce goods suitable for export to take part in 
paying for the import of Russian energy sources. 
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In the opinion of representatives of Ukrgazprom and 
Ukrgaz, the latest change in the system of settling con- 
sumers’ accounts (partly or sometimes by consumers 
making prepayments for deliveries on a contractual 
basis) and accounts for gas-93 will allow the Derzhkom- 
naftogaz to accumulate funds for settling accounts with 
Russia within quite a short period of time. All the more 
sO in that its own previous decrees had already 
demanded that bills be paid in hard currency from those 
of our country’s enterprises which have it in their bank 
accounts. 


The new scheme set forth by Ukraine’s Cabinet of 
Ministers for settling accounts with Russia could be 
called ‘‘a la Nordex.” 


In order to speed up the introduction of a mechanism of 
reciprocal clearing accounts with the Russian gas- 
suppliers, the Ukrainian government has adopted a 
schem for covering its debts by means of bartering goods 
through a fully authorized middleman or intermediary— 
the Ukrzakordonnaftogaz Association. According to this 
scheme, the consumer-enterprises will be able to pay 
their bills into the Ukrgazprom account, using Ukrainian 
karbovantsy to do so; and the Gazprom will immediately 
channel these karbovantsy into an account of the Ukrza- 
kordonnaftogaz. The latter will buy a certain quantity 
and assortment of goods in Ukraine (those on a list 
approved by the above-mentioned decree) for karbo- 
vantsy and then sell them to Russian enterprises for 
rubles, thereby obtaining funds to pay for Russian gas. 
Formerly the Ukrgazprom on its own had to buy Russian 
rubles or hard currency at the exchange rate set by the 
National Bank; moreover, it was far from always suc- 
cessful in finding the necessary sum. 


To a large extent, the scheme adopted by the government 
repeats the previously approved scheme, which— 
however—turned out to be rather ineffective. The fully 
authorized organizations—Ukrnaftogazzabez and 
Rosnaftokomplekt—were unable to sufficiently provide 
the material and technical elements to cover the Ukrai- 
nian debt for energy sources. In the case of the Ukrza- 
kordonnaftogaz, the operating principles will be similar 
to the scheme under which the well-known Austrian- 
Swiss firm Nordex operates in Ukraine. But it 1s still too 
early to judge the effectiveness of the scheme which will 
be implemented by the Ukrzakordonnaftogaz. 


The decree issued by the Ukrainian Cabinet of Ministers 
“On the Price of Natural Gas To Be Released to Enter- 
prises of the Ministry of Industry and the Ministry of the 
Machine-Building Industry in 1994” may be summa- 
rized as follows. 


This decree was adopted by the government on 4 April. 
It supplemented the list of government measures with 
regard to setting up and regulating a system of settling 
accounts for energy sources. According to the decree, the 
accounts for imported gas will be managed by enterprises 
under the Ministry of Industry and the Ministry of the 
Machine-Building Industry in Russian Federation rubles 
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or in hard currency at a price equivalent to 65 U.S. 
dollars per 1,000 cubic meters of gas. Furthermore, this 
sum will also include the cost of transporting the gas by 
the transport organizations of Ukraine’s Derzhkomnaf- 
togaz—computed at 4.1 U.S. dollars per 1,000 cubic 
meters. These prices shall not apply to the cost of gas for 
enterprises producing fertilizer and other items for pro- 
tecting plants and ensuring the success if springtime field 
operations. A decree previously adopted by the govern- 
ment “On Settling Accounts for Natural Gas by Enter- 
prises Under the Minsirty of Industry and the Ministry 
of the Machine-Building Industry (No. 23, dated 3 
January 1994) stipulated that these enterprises must pay 
in karbovantsy for transporting gas through the territory 
of Ukraine. The revocation of this point attests to the 
government’s decisive intention to achieve from the 
gas-consumers of the above-mentioned ministries com- 
pliance with the conditions set forth by the Cabinet of 
Ministers—Ukrainian enterprises must take part not 
only in paying for imported energy sources, but also bear 
the expenditures of entailed in delivering them directly 
to the consumers. 


It is anticipated that the Derzhkomnaftogaz transport 
organizations will be ensured by the government's deci- 
sions against late payments by the consumers for the 
delivery of gaz being imported—for the most part—from 
Russia. [he government’s January decree also indicated 
that the above-named ministries and Derzhkomnaftogaz 
must make sure that contracts are drawn up by the 
sub-departmental enterprises for purchasing from each 
of them an additional 6 billion cubic meters of gasfor the 
needs of the national economy. At that time the price of 
gas was not indicated, and the industrial enterprises were 
in no hurry to come to terms on this matter, as had been 
stipulated in the decree. 


It was precisely for that reason that the decree issued by 
the Ukrainian Cabinet of Ministers on 4 April mandated 
not only the signing of contracts (to be sure, the terms 
were not indicated), but also the payment from the 
account of 52.4 U.S. dollars per 1,000 cubic meters of 
gas. As has been previously provided for, the Derzhko- 
mnaftogaz is to pay this amount to the enterprises in 
Ukrainian karbovantsy “‘at the official exchange rate set 
by the National Bank of Ukraine on the day that the 
payment is made.”’ The decree does not indicate whether 
this obligation pertains to those enterprises which came 
to terms and paid the amount owed prior to 4 April, or 
whether they must make additional payments. But if, 
indeed, there are any such enterprises, they can only be 
envied. 


Obviously it is by this means that the government 1s 
attempting to compel Ukraine’s industrial structures to 
pay a greater share of the energy costs for consumers in 
the budgetary sphere. And certainly the chairman of the 
Derzhkomnaftogaz, Mykhaylo Kovalko, back at the end 
of 1993 noted that state financing for providing energy 
sources to the budgetary spheres was insufficient for 
paying for even half of the raw material being imported. 
Together with this, the Cabinet of Ministers obligated 
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the Derzhkomnaftogaz to fully provide for the needs of 
the national economy’s budgetary sphere. 


Because of the differences in the currency exchange 
rates, the industrial structures will, obviously, have to 
cover the shortfall in budgetary financing. However, 
such decisiveness on the part of the government does not 
mean at all that the enterprises subordinate to the 
Ministry of Industry and the Ministry of the Machine- 
Building Industry will be in any immediate hurry to pay 
for imported energy sources. Moreover, the gas- 
transport organizations of the Derzhkomnaftogaz will be 
in an advantageous situation. If they previously had to 
extend credit—whether they wanted to or not—to the 
enterprises involved and had no possibility of settling 
accounts for imported energy sources, nowadays the 
situation has changed fundamentally. 


The leading officials of Ukrgaz and Ukrgazprom have 
already had occasion to state that if the domestic Ukrai- 
nian gas consumers pay their debts and will regularly 
make their prepayments, at least in part, the gas- 
transport organizations as early as June would be able to 
return most of their debt to Russia. And by October they 
would be able to settle their accounts with the RAT 
[expansion not given] Gazprom and be able to purchase 
gas in any amounts required. 


Let’s point out here that—by using this method— 
Ukraine managed to settle its accounts with Russia for 
gas deliveries during the first three months of the current 
year—to the extent of approximately 110 million U.S. 
dollars. However, paying back its debt for 1993— 
amounting to approximately 700 million U.S. dollars— 
still remains a serious problem. 


Utility of Economic Union Doubted 
944K1167A Kiev VECHIRNIY KYYIV in Ukrainian 
27 Apr 94 p 2 


[Article by Leonid Sotnyk, political scientist (“Intelekt” 
Agency): “A Union for the Barefoot and the Naked: 
Some Thoughts Regarding a Unified Economic Space on 
the Eve of the New Supreme Council’s First Session’’] 


[Text] Ukraine’s integration into the CIS common market 
has long ceased to be a purely economic problem. Poli- 
tics—particularly the matter of nationality—has moved to 
the head of those items which are urgently important in 
this matter. The southeastern part of Ukraine—the Rus- 
sian-speaking and Russified portion of our country—has 
put forth many, many politicians and politicoes who with 
wearisome intrusiveness, and almosi daily, have been 
using the mass media to advise that Ukraine should 
quickly join the CIS economic union. The more ethnically 
homogeneous western part of Ukraine crosses itself and 
draws back from such a prospect, regarding such a union as 
a significant step toward the utter loss of independence. 
And this is what ts interesting: It 1s not only the obvious 
pseudo-pragmatists of the Kuchma-Hrynyov type and not 
only the directors of state enterprises who have declared 
themselves to be supporters of unconditional integration 
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(read: capitulation), but also all the leaders of the commu- 
nists and socialist, whose positions—as demonstrated by 
the very recent elections to the Supreme Council—are 
quite strong in the Donets Basin, as well as in the Kharkov, 
Sumy, Dnepropetrovsk, and other regions.... Under pres- 
sure from these “formers,” local “referendums” were held 
in Donetsk and Lugansk oblasts—posing the question of 
Ukraine’s full-blooded participation in the CIS. And a 
predominant majority of the population answered “Yes” 
to this question. Also obtaining support was the idea of 
according the Russian language the status of a second state 
language in Ukraine. 


Here it seems that everything is understandable: The 
‘“Russian-speaking population” fears total Ukrainianiza- 
tion and—thereby—an infringement upon its own rights. 
Moreover, the transparency of the borders ensures—as 
everybody knows—more freedom in the movement of 
persons and goods, a factor which is particularly urgent for 
the inhabitants of those territories adjacent to Russia. The 
paradox lies in something else: The communists and 
socialist, who regard Ukraine as some kind of temporary, 
unreliable creation, yearn with all their hearts to shelter 
themselves under the wing of Russia—a country which is 
now headed by that fighter for a bright, capitalistic future, 
that anti-communist No. |—Boris Yeltsin. 


This paradox requires a further, detailed, and profound 
study because it has certainly become clear nowadays that 
the underestimation of the national or ethnic factor in 
politics could lead to fatal errors, to a transformation of 
social tension to national-social tension with all the con- 
sequences which would stem from that.... Something else is 
likewise clear: An active. openly shameless formation of a 
“fifth column” is now taking place in Ukraine; Yu. 
Meshkov and his team have emerged as the colossal 
stimulators of this process. By taking absolutely provoca- 
tory steps with regard to Kiev, this pocket-sized Crimean 
president is testing the strength of the Ukrainian state 
every day, and he is disseminating an anti-Ukrainian 
attitude. Moreover, by setting this attitude in motion he is 
ready to undermine the Crimean Peninsula itself. Sensing 
the utter impunity of his own actions, as well as the utter 
incapacity of official Kiev to “put its foot down,” he 
will—perhaps—go as far as he desires. Furthermore, Yu. 
Meshkov feels the moral support of the communist, Rus- 
sian-speaking leaders of the eastern and southern parts of 
Ukraine, for whom the “Meshkov experiment” tn the 
Crimea is a model for further actions. They will not even 
have to find their own model, but simply follow-—step by 
step—this little Crimean Napoleon until Ukraine 1s 
smashed to smithereens and “‘subsequently rejoins the 
great, mighty...,” and so on and so forth. 


The left-wingers marched into the elections under the 
slogan: “Restore the disrupted economic ties with Russia!” 
One candidate for the office of deputy from Odessa waged 
his campaign under the slogan: ‘For reunification with 
Russia, for independence from anyone who attempts to 
block this.” In order to make this slogan more substantial, 
the left-wingers organized meetings in work collectives and 
cobbled together some appropriate resolutions. Amid the 
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pressure of political passions their slogans sounded like 
incantations, like a road map for leading the country out of 
its economic crisis. They endeavored to create the illusion 
among people that Yeltsin and Kravchuk were about to 
sign an important document to renew the above- 
mentioned ties, and that a new, happy life would begin on 
the morrow. A short time ago I asked one such advocate of 
the “renewal” idea to cite for me at least one document—a 
decree of the Supreme Council, an edict of the president, 
or a decree of the Cabinet of Ministers—which would 
prohibit the ministries or enterprises from instituting and 
developing mutually advantageous ties with any state 
whatsoever. That person merely shrugged his shoulders. 
And what can be said in this regard? Certainly such 
documents simply do not exist, but neither Yeltsin nor 
Kravchuk are to blame for what happened. Ties were 
broken by themselves where it made no economic sense to 
do so. And they will be renewed where such a sense 
manifests itself again—without decrees or edicts. 


There are innumerable speculations about Ukraine’s 
“anti-integrationist” position. All kinds of reproaches are 
being poured down on the heads of the national- 
democrats, as if they somehow do not want to come to an 
agreement on resuming normal relations with the Rus- 
sians. In point of fact, however, everything seems both 
simpler and more complicated. Whereas Belarus is being 
called Russia’s warehouse, Ukraine is being called its 
semi-finished goods annex. Only 15 percent of Ukrainian 
industry is operating nowadays to produce finished goods, 
i.e., end products. The decline in production within the 
Russian Federation, along with the conversion process, has 
temporarily jolted Ukraine’s entire building and repair 
complex; it cannot exist without Russian components. But 
Russia has lost interest not only in Ukrainian repair 
facilities, but also in its machinery, motor vehicles, coal, 
and metal. The energy capacity of Ukraine’s manufac- 
turing facilities has been hit hard by the sharp rise in prices 
for energy sources, which—in turn—has led to a precipi- 
tous increase in production costs. And nowadays even 
those products in which the Russian market is interested 
cannot be sold there because they are from 30 to 50 percent 
more expensive than their foreign counterparts. Add to 
this the galloping inflation, the crisis in non-payments, the 
decline in trust in the karbovanets—and the picture 
becomes relatively complete. In the economies of both 
Ukraine and Russia the ball is controlled—first and fore- 
most—by all the crisis-type processes, and then by the 
ambitions of the politicians. 


Thus, with regard to the pace of reforms, Ukraine differs 
significantly from Russia. Becoming more and more wide- 
spread is an administrative game in accordance with which 
the ministries in Kiev pretend that they are directing the 
enterprises, whereas the enterprises pretend that they are 
turning out products. Hidden unemployment is increasing. 
Wages are either not being paid out at all, ot they are being 
paid in purely token amounts. The growth of social tension 
has already produced its first ‘“eruptions.”” Meetings and 
demonstrations, as well as the picketing of state institu- 
tions, have occurred in Kharkov, Dnepropetrovsk, Lvov, 
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and other Ukrainian cities. The state has demonstrated its 
inability not only to adminster state industry, but also to 
shore up an effective financial policy. Therefore, many 
economists consider that help should come from the 
collapsed privatization program. But this would be 
extraordinarily difficult to do within the disrupted Ukrai- 
nian political system—the uncertainty concerning the 
stances to be taken by the newly elected parliament, the 
presence of what is essentially a temporary government, 
and the decline in the president’s popularity... 


The prospects for Ukraine to sign the documents on 
joining the CIS economic union are likewise uncertain. 
Only one thing can be said without ambiguity: The Belaru- 
sian variant will not work in Ukraine, regardless of who is 
in power—the right-wingers or the left-wingers. The key 
questions of the union—inclusion within the ruble zone, 
the abandonment of our own currency, the conversion of 
the National Bank of Ukraine into a branch of the Moscow 
Bank, the elimination of customs duties, and other such 
things—have now evoked an allergic reaction not only 
among the national-democrats, but also in most of our 
state’s population. No less protest has been evoked by the 
attempts to issue shares—along with Russia—for several 
Ukrainian enterprises, first and foremost, on facilities in 
the oil-and-gas complex. In the opinion of serious politi- 
cians (unlike such persons as Kuchma), all these things 
threaten Ukraine with a complete loss of sovereignty and 
its transformation into one of the non-state provinces of 
the federation. And steps in this direction could lead to 
unforeseen consequences; they could place this country on 
the brink of a civil war. And one will hardly find in 
Ukraine any political force which would assume the 
responsibility for such a precipitous historical step. Thus, 
““Meshkovism” has released deep roots, dreams about 
some miraculous, communist-sausage past, and gladdened 
the hearts of thousands of people in our marginal country. 
It is one thing to be gladdened by dreams, but quite a 
different matter to take up Kalashnikov automatic firarms 
in order to put such dreams into real life. Leonid Kuchma 
is the only person who thinks that he can thus “subdue”’ 
Ukraine peacefully without sweeping it away. He is mis- 
taken in this because certainly the two years of indepen- 
dence were for us not merely years of mistakes and 
disillusionments. A new type of person—a Ukrainian 
citizen—has come to replace the faceless owl. 


Aside from national-political aspects, the problem of 
sharing a single economic space with Russia also has 
essentially practical aspects. Some people are proposing 
that we integrate ourselves into the economy of a state 
which—to put it mildly—has not demonstrated itself to be 
a model of prosperity. It has the same decline in produc- 
tion, the same non-payment crisis, strikes by miners, along 
with gradual disintegration of the oil-and-gas complex, 
electric-power engineering, transportation.... What will 
happen to such an economic space? What kind of eco- 
nomic union would that be? Perhaps, a union of the 
barefoot and the naked. 
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BELARUS 


Privatization Check Procedure Explained 


944K 11834 Moscow NOVAYA YEZHEDNEVNAYA 
GAZETA in Russian 29 Apr 94 p 1 


{Article by Tatyana Shchebet: “Privatization Voucher in 
Belarus Has Eight Degrees of Protection From the 
People’’} 


[Text] Privatization in Belarus has begun. Back in 1991. 
Citizens of the country, however, received their first 
vouchers designated ‘‘Property”’ only in April of this year. 
This was the peculiar feature of Belarusian privatization: 
First, some state property—almost free, in the form of a 
lease—was made available to some citizens of the country 
(as a rule, employees of small enterprises who had the 
opportunity and connections to formalize buy-sell papers); 
then, in 1994, the Ministry of State Property [MSP] 
counted the remaining property and is now distributing 
vouchers to everyone. 


The value of a voucher is 25,000 Belarusian rubles [R]. 
According to the terms of the “Council of Ministers 
lease,” Belarusian state property could be sold to for- 
eigners and persons without citizenship. Now the 
vouchers are issued only to those who were living in 
Belarus at the time they became citizens (November 
1991). 


There are no lines in savings banks where certificates on 
the quantity of vouchers are issued. People are in no 
hurry to take the vouchers, because they do not know 
what to do with them. At this point there are no 
investment funds in the country; the first 30 enterprises 
will put their stock on the market only in June. Property 
in Belarus 1s divided into republic and municipal own- 
ership. Well, in Minsk the list of municipal property 
(which until now belonged to local bodies of authority) 
subject to privatization includes only 400 entities. The 
choice is not extensive: several public restrooms, as- 
yet-unprofitable shops, stores on the outskirts. This is 
not much for the private sector in the capital of an 
independent state, but quite enough to serve as a cover 
for an illegal sellout of state property. Nobody in Belarus 
would undertake today to count how many prestigious 
entities have been sold “under the table”: The process of 
privatization has been stretched out too long, and there 
has been confusion in processing and reprocessing of 
documents, caused by legislative chaos. This works for 
those who know how to turn on the green light giving the 
right of way to structures implementing privatization: 
Supreme Soviet commissions, the Council of Ministers, 
and the MSP. The best state property bringing dividends 
has already been bought up. A new scandal is in the 
making. The parliament commission on economic 
reform proposes to make an amendment to the Law “On 
Leasing” which will enable the state to take property 
back at any time “in the interests of the state.” If this 
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“reform’ is implemented, bureaucrats will get a substan- 
tial windfall both from those who will try to keep the 
lease and those who will want to acquire new property. 


My neighbor, pensioner Maria Nikitichna, does not pla: 
to take her vouchers at all. She has calculated that getting 
a chit confirming her labor record (officially) will cost 
her R14,000; the document on the status of her account 
in the Savings Bank as of | January 1991 (which also is 
required in order to have “Property” issued to you) will 
cost between R7,000 and R24,000; add the 15-percent 
tax for processing the certificate on the quantity of 
vouchers owned, and it will pretty much equal the value 
of these same vouchers. 


Privatization vouchers in Belarus are nominal. This 
makes them different from the Russian ones. One can 
only use them through a personal account in the Savings 
Bank, keeping only the certificate of the quantity. There 
are rumors that this document has eight degrees of 
protection, but an acquaintance of mine—a specialist 
with the MSP—confessed to me that it is useless to steal 
vouchers: There will be nowhere to invest them in small 
quantities anyway. One can give vouchers as a gift or sell 
them. The transfer procedure is simple: Vouchers are 
transferred from one personal bank account to another. 


The quantity of vouchers issued is predicated on labor 
record and age. Persons over 25 years of age will get 50 
vouchers; between 30 and 35—40; between 25 and 
30—30, and between 16 and 25—20; and parents of 
youngsters will receive 10 vouchers. For those who have 
died waiting for their vouchers, “Property” will be 
issued to relatives—provided, of course, that the “dead 
soul’”’ was on the lists put together in August. One 
voucher is issued for each year in the labor record. It has 
been calculated that those who will be entitled to the 
greatest number of vouchers are disabled veterans of the 
World War II (up to 30 extra vouchers) with up to 30 
years’ labor record. 


The state has reserved R260 billion worth of property to 
be sold for vouchers. There are 1,800 enterprises that 
will not be privatized. Nobody has yet seen, however, the 
list of entities that will be for sale. 


Government Blamed for Current Economic 
Troubles 


944K1184A Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian 29 Apr 94 
p9 


[Article by Leonid Tsegelnikov: “Belarus: Road to 
Nowhere’’] 


[text] By comparison with the events in the former 
Yugoslavia, the Caucasus region, and Central Asia, the 
events in Belarus remain in the background. Almost no 
light is thrown on them in the Russian press, but if 
something does appear, it is with great distortions. In 
addition, the reasons for the drop in production and the 
lowering of the standard of living in the republic are not 
explained. 
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I am Belarusian; I periodically visit my homeland, and I 
see that life there is becoming worse and worse. But, after 
all, it was not long ago that Belarus was considered the 
most stable and reliable republic of the USSR, and after 
its dissolution the starting conditions of the new state 
were better than in neighboring former republics of the 
USSR. In 1991-1992 half of the former Union exported 
industrial and food commodities from Belarus that were 
bought at cheaper prices than in other regions. Our 
Lithuanian and Latvian neighbors proved to be smarter. 
With a premonition of the quick end of the ruble in their 
countries, the Balts bought up and exported everything 
they could. Indeed, the Belarusians themselves haphaz- 
ardly took cattle to neighbors in the hope of earning 
money. The dashing Dzhigits-Caucasians also did not lag 
behind the Balts. Trains with conquering hucksters left 
from Moscow for Minsk, Brest, and Gomel. 


Belarus’s proclamation of its independence in August 
1991 did not change anything in its economic activity. 
Independence Day was established without taking the 
history of Belarusians into account. As if there had been 
no Belarusian People’s Republic, which was proclaimed 
on 25 March 1918, no uprising of 1794, no uprising of 
Kastus Kalinovskiy in 1863, no Grunwald Battle, and 
other remarkable events. The coupon-ticket system of 
protecting the consumer proved to be weak in the face of 
intensifying corruption, wholesale accumulation of com- 
modities at bases and warehouses, and given the prac- 
tical absence of customs offices at the borders. 


Continuously increasing inflation in Russia caused an 
enormous shortage in the supply of money with the 
picture of the leader of the proletarian revolution. Dis- 
content and strikes started with demands for payment of 
wages that were being withheld in various regions. On 
airliners to hot spots in immense Russia, Yeltsin and his 
companions-in-arms scattered money that had just come 
off the printing press. Russia accepted foreign handouts. 
The whole Western world jabbered about rendering 
Russia humanitarian assistance. Many former republics 
of the USSR hurriedly introduced national money. 
Intimidated by the April strikes of 1991, the Govern- 
ment of Belarus, fearing that it would not get its lot of 
all-Union money coupons, introduced its own monetary 
surrogate—the “hare,” which was printed at the Perm 
Goznak factory. All-Union notes of the 1991 version, 
Russian notes of the 1992 version, and “hares” were 
simultaneously in monetary circulation in the republic. 
In addition, a distribution coupon system that protected 
the Belarusian consumer from his foreign colleague was 
operating. Food commodities were sold only for “hares,” 
with presentation of a citizen's consumer card of the 
republic. Payment with coupons of the two systems was 
allowed for transportation, municipal services, and 
public catering. Such a system made it possible to avoid 
a sharp drop in production and to maintain relative 
stability in the republic for a short time. V.F. Kebich, 
chairman of the Council of Ministers of Belarus, 
declared at the end of 1992 that the republic was 
successfully overcoming the first stage of a smooth 
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transition to market relations, that the slump in produc- 
tion had been stopped, and that a slow rise had begun. 
We will add that S.S. Shushkevich, chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet, had refused humanitarian assistance. 
The first sprouts of national independence began to 
appear at that time: Independent newspapers and jour- 
nals began to appear in the Belarusian language, a 
number of schools began to teach in the mother tongue, 
discussions flared up in parliament about whether the 
Belarusian language should be the only official language, 
and the Belarusian Army began to be formed. Diplo- 
matic relations were established with many states, com- 
paratively good arrangements were made with the closest 
neighboring states, and it was possible to avoid serious 
disputes on territorial questions with Lithuania, with 
whom Belarusians lived for several centuries in one 
state—the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The much higher 
standard of living in Belarus by comparison, for 
example, with Russia can be judged by the psychology of 
the consumer of food. Thus, on 4 January 1993 in Gomel 
I ate a glass of sour cream, drank a cup of tea, and ate two 
small pieces of bread for 12 Russian rubles [R]. Such a 
meal would have been several times more expensive in 
Russia. 


The relative prosperity in Belarus in 1992 and the 
awakening of national dignity were achieved in a fierce 
struggle of the parliamentary opposition with the com- 
munist majority. In contrast to the unsound Russian 
shock programs of transition to the market—*‘400 days” 
and “500 days”’—the Government of Belarus did not 
have official programs. At the same time, the opposition, 
in the form of the BNF [Belarusian People’s Front], 
worked out its own program of privatization and transi- 
tion to the market, calculated for 20-25 years and con- 
sisting of several stages. In addition, the transition to 
each successive stage was to be implemented only to the 
extent the previous one was realized. This would make it 
possible to avoid chaos and tension in the country. The 
communist parliament of Belarus rejected the proposals 
of the opposition. 


The opposition called for the introduction of our own 
currency—the taller—the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from the territory of the republic, a restructuring of the 
Belarusian Army, and the development of real programs 
for the creation of a market economy. The opposition 
indicated that the inactivity of the government and 
parliament, the marking time in place, and the tempo- 
rizing policy of Shushkevich, who was trying to reconcile 
two opposite political directions, will lead to a crash in 
the economy and loss of the republic’s independence. At 
the beginning of 1993 the BNF and other democratic 
forces of the republic collected 442,000 signatures 
(according to the Constitution of Belarus only 350,000 
are required) for a referendum on immediate parliamen- 
tary elections. The parliament boycotted the constitu- 
tional demands of the people. S.S. Shushkevich, taking a 
compromise position, passed a resolution in parliament 
on ahead-of-schedule elections (by one year) to the 
Supreme Soviet. These elections were supposed to have 
been held in March 1994. 
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A big crack occurred in the economy of Belarus in the 
spring of 1993, when not enough cash “hares” were 
available and coaches with new batches of “hares”’ “got 
lost’ in the labyrinth of the railroad lines of the Moscow 
rail junction. The government passed a resolution on the 
“temporary” circulation of the Russian ruble in the 
purchase of food commodities. Prices began to rise 
sharply in the republic. Products disappeared from the 
shelves. The “hare” began to be quoted lower than 
Russian money. 


The second blow against the economy of Belarus was 
delivered in July 1993, when Russia, in a unilateral 
procedure, conducted an operation to remove from 
circulation rubles with the image of a silhouette of the 
leader and the introduction into circulation of the 1993 
version of bank notes of the Russian Bank. According to 
an existing agreement of Russia with states that were in 
the ruble zone, Russia was obligated to notify its col- 
leagues within six months about the conduct of such an 
operation. The current notes of the national bank 
(“hares”) remained in circulation. The financial system 
of the republic was broken. The economy of the state, 
which relied mainly on the Russian consumer, began to 
drop sharply. For two years the Government of Belarus 
practically did nothing to reorient the economy toward 
other countries, a Black Sea-Baltic economic union was 
not established, which the opposition had insisted on, 
and the question of the construction of a Ukraine- 
Belarus-Baltic oil collector for the reception of oil from 
the Near East was not resolved. Under pressure from the 
communist majority in parliament, S. Shushkevich 
began to yield small gains anyway: Activity of the 
Communist Party was authorized, Kebich’s government 
concluded an agreement with Russia on extending the 
period of stationing Russian troops on the territory of 
Belarus for another eight years, and Belarus joined the 
collective security system. 


We will note that Belarus was compelled in the course of 
seven years to overcome by itself the consequences of the 
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Chernobyl accident, when 70 percent of all radioactive 
emissions fell on its territory. One-fourth of the territory 
of the republic was exposed to radioactive contamina- 
tion. The republic expends 20-25 percent of the national 
budget on elimination of the aftereffects of Chernobyl 
annually. At the same time, Belarus is the most milita- 
rized state in the world: In 1991, of each 1,000 persons, 
43 were servicemen. 


Belarus did not sustain the repeated increase 1n prices in 
1993 for Russian energy sources: There was not enough 
meat or other agricultural products, which were deliv- 
ered to Russia at cheap prices. A number of enterprises 
came to a halt, and many began part-time operations. 
Lack of our own policy, and corruption in the upper 
echelons of power, which involved even the family of the 
prime minister, led to a crash of the financial and 
economic system of the republic. Inflation reached 50 
percent a month, the exchange rate of the “hare” with 
respect to the ruble fell by a ratio of one to four. Kebich’s 
government led the country on a road to nowhere. 
Striving to hold onto power a little longer, first two 
powerful ministries (internal affairs and state security) 
were sent into retirement, and afterwards also S.S. 
Shushkevich, chairman of the Supreme Soviet, and the 
activity of the social military union BZV [Belarusian 
Union of Officers] was banned. The elected speaker, M. 
Hryb, is striving for dictatorship, declaring the need to 
introduce the institution of the presidency, and post- 
poning the elections of a new parliament until the end of 
the year. 


The inclination of Kebich’s government to avoid respon- 
sibility for the inactivity and corruption 1s now being 
covered by joining a unified ruble zone with Russia. The 
responsibility is thereby transferred to the Government 
of Russia, and all material losses—to the Russian tax- 
payer. However, Russia’s infusions into the existing 
economy of Belarus, considering the composition of the 
current government, will be squandered and embezzled. 
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ARMENIA 


Recent Armenian Exodus Examined 


944K1187A Moscow NOVAYA YEZHEDNEVNAYA 
GAZETA in Russian 20 Apr 94 p 7 


{Article by Sergey Babayan: “Should a Man Love His 
Motherland If It Does Not Love Him? Armenia Actively 
Votes for ‘New Life’ With Its Feet. One Out of Five 
Inhabitants Has Recently Left the Country] 


[Text] Yerevan—It is probably old-fashioned to bring up 
the topic of emigration. And especially to brand those who 
leave in search of bluebirds and sweet pies. For goodness 
sake! The entire country is sitting on suitcases: We have 
become strangers to each other, we are being driven out 
from everywhere—either for our faith, or for the color of 
our hair, or for our language, or, God forbid, for all of the 
above. In the past, emigration in its geographical sense 
meant Europe and the United States. Now you just step 
outside the neighborhood and you are in the near abroad. 
It does not matter that it is near—the important part is 
that it is abroad. 


Official statistics tell us that one out of five inhabitants 
have left Armenia recently. This is only part of the 
problem, though. A recent sociological survey showed 
that a further 2 million citizens are ready to follow these 
600,000-700,000. Which means that only those who 
cannot move will remain in the homeland. Truly, had it 
been my choice, | would nominate a man with a suitcase 
as Man of the Year. 


Is this a dangerous trend, this curve that resembles the 
trajectory of an aircraft taking off? Let us refrain from 
nervous monologues. The best cure for phrase- 
mongering dandruff is the guillotine of facts. And they go 
as follows: In 1920 the population of the republic num- 
bered 720,000. During subsequent decades, up to the 
population exodus of our times, this figure reached its 
current level—3.5 million. Now let us permit ourselves a 
cynical question: Is this a lot or a little? For China—I do 
not have to tell you; as for Armenia, some sociologists 
believe that its optimal population should be 2.2-2.3 
million. It turns out that the democratic capacity is a 
sensible balance between the number of consumers and 
the number of producers. To put it simply, those who eat 
must be fed by their own workers and the fruits of their 
own land. This is all fine, except that those who leave are 
mostly the workers, not the eaters. 


One independent socioiogist suggested at a “roundtable” 
on the subject of migration that we should resign our- 
selves to it and accept that blockades, the energy crisis, 
migration, and other ills are an “eternal given” and try to 
adjust to these conditions, as was done, for instance, in 
Japan during the times of crisis: grow quails at home and 
consume their meat and eggs; build miniature hydroelec- 
tric power stations—in short, set microgoals for our- 
selves. 
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I can foresee a reasonable question: How then did our 
republic live before? In the last normal year of its 
life—1987 (that is, before the earthquake, the Karabakh 
events, and the biockade)—the volume of gross national 
product in Armenia exceeded consumption by approxi- 
mately 1.3 billion rubles [R]. Academician Yuriy 
Khodzhamiryan of the International Engineering 
Academy comes to the conclusion that Armenia did not 
in any way live at Russia’s expense and made a substan- 
tial contribution to the country’s central fund. The 
proportional share of national income utilized in the 
national income produced between 1980 and 1987 1s 
within the range of 90 percent. The scholar believes that 
Armenia can feed itself, provided that transportation 
and energy communications function normally, and rela- 
tions with other states—first and foremost our neigh- 
bors—are normal. 


What does it mean, however—feed itself? There is no 
country in the world that produces everything it con- 
sumes. Even the United States exports [as published] 
petroleum products, metals, and a number of foodstuffs, 
not to mention machine-building, electronics, and light 
industry products. 


Yes, our current situation is extremely difficult in the 
socioeconomic and political sense. But the demogra- 
phers made the forecast not for the present but for the 
future. Which says that Armenia is doomed to have a 
2-million population. One wants to ask what there is 
more of here—pessimism, or the desire to somehow 
justify the migration by presenting it as a blessing and 
refusing to analyze the real causes of the outflow of 
inhabitants? Meanwhile, they, these causes, are quite 
puzzling. Their basis 1s psychological fear of the present, 
extreme hardship of life, and everything ihat stems from 
the Azerbaijan-Karabakh confrontation. Add to this list 
discontent with the current authorities and their 
methods of governing. After all, flight from domestic 
reality is voting with one’s feet. Is this not so? 


A few months ago the sociological research center of the 
National Academy of Sciences conducted a survey 
aimed at identifying more precisely society's attitude to 
current processes. Its results show people’s strikingly 
high degree of alienation from the social sphere, social 
indifference of different strata of society. To the ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that you personally can influence 
public life?” slightly more than one-quarter of the 
respondents answered positively, 73.4 percent— 
negatively. Among those who answered negatively were 
75 percent of students, school pupils, and young people 
polled, 83 percent of workers, and 93 percent of non- 
working housewives. By the way, a little more than a 
quarter of the respondents consider Armenia their 
“homeland forever.” And about 18 percent believe that 
“Armenia does not have any future, and even if ii does 
not disappear from the map of the world, most Arme- 
nians will leave.” 


Uninformed people may get the impression that Arme- 
nians are a nation on the go. This ts not so. Resettlement 
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of compatriots abroad began in 1915, when the Ottoman 
Empire subjected to genocide a million and a half 
Western Armenians. In the 1920's, however, the biblical 
mountain began to accept into its bosom the first repa- 
triates, Convoys of wanderers began coming to the 
ancient homeland from everywhere—Greece and Iran, 
France and Syria, Lebanon and Cyprus. Repatriates 
from all continents came together at the hospitable table 
of the homeland. This was noted by Mikhail Koltsov, 
who visited at the time at the foot of Ararat: “One has to 
resort to speaking with an Armenian drama actor from 
Paris in French, finding a common—English—language 
with an Armenian novelist from New York, and arguing 
with a music critic from Vienna in German. And also 
recalling at least a few Turkish words for the owner, who 
brings fresh cups to the debaters in such a fatherly 
manner 


Repatriation became truly large-scale after the war. 
People were coming back not just to their homeland— 
they were coming back to a victorious country. By the 
way, from the Syrian city of Aleppo with a convoy of 
refugees also came the family of the future president, 
Levon Ter-Petrosyan. 


Repatriates were called “brothers’—‘‘Akhpars.” The 
top echelons, however, distrusted blood brothers who 
had escaped the Yataghans by fleeing to foreign lands, 
had for decades cherished the dream of the holy moun- 
tain, and had finally come back to native parts. Strangers 
or not, they were the first to experience the hellish 
machine of Stalin’s terror 


One way or the other. It seemed that the West Armenian 
mirror, fragments of which flew over all five continents, 
put itself back together. Alas, today it has cracked again, 
and again there are convoys, except now in the reverse 
direction Away from the motherland. 


Let us look the truth in the eye: Emigration has been, 1s, 
and will be. The point is why people leave the mother- 
land, and this reason could be legitimate. Famous com- 
patriots abroad—Charies Aznavour, Michel Legrand, 
the artist Garzu [as transliterated], member of the 
French Academy, and the famous director, Henry Ver- 
neuil, are emigrants, and it was not the sweet life that 
made their forebears leave the cities of their childhood 
| will never forget how in Washington an Armenian 
physician was upbraiding a young immigrant who had 
just moved to the United States. 


What kind of an Armenian are you? You left behind 
your sick mother; the motherland is strong because of 
loyalty and the sum strength of its sons.” 


The other hunched over and mumbled something as an 
excuse 


Here 1s an Armenian!” exclaimed the doctor, pointing 
to a reproduction of Saryan’s famous painting on the 
wall. “He was always with Armenia in its dramatic hour. 
He 1s a real patriot.’ 
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Many compatriots whom | happened to meet on my 
foreign travels toid me frankly: “We will come to 
Armenia to live out the last years of our lives.’” My God, 
can the motherland have functional significance only as 
a cemetery? 


There is no question that it is quite uncomfortable right 
now on this rocky land. A Frenchman opens his eyes and 
sees the Louvre and the Eiffel Tower, a warm and 
comfortable life, the kindness of the motherland; a 
citizen of Armenia is haunted from his very first steps by 
a tragic past—the genetic code of sadness and tears. Is it 
not strange that the same songs are sung at our weddings 
and funerals—the sad tunes of our distant forebears... 


Those who returned were subjected to apprehension and 
mistrust. | knew a mathematician in Yerevan who 
worked at a secret facility. In the 1970's his sister came 
to visit from Los Angeles as a tourist. He was summoned 
to a certain competent organization and sternly warned: 
“Do not seek a meeting with your sister—remember, you 
have been entrusted with state secrets.”’ As if his sister 
had come for the single purpose of fishing out her 
brother's secrets. “‘How can this be,” the bewildered 
mathematician was saying, “they entrusted me with 
secrets but do not trust me to meet with my own sister.” 


Several years later he moved to the United States, to join 
his sister. 


It is all true: Ararat is not always hospitable to us. 
But—to be angry at one’s motherland? What if Yerevan 
trees got upset that they are being chopped down, folded 
their branches like wings and flew away to warm parts? 
What if Sevan got angry at some malfunction in the 
works and quietly, perfidiously, by an underground 
route known only to it, moved to foreign countries? 


This is the bitter truth—it 1s not easy to be an Armenian 
today, it is not easy to live in the paternal home. That is 
why the attitude toward emigration among the public is 
ambiguous. 


I talked once with Genrikh Ignatyan, an art critic, a 
former USSR people’s deputy. 


“There is no question—this is a painful topic. People 
like Saryan, Tamanyan, Spendiarov, and Kodzhoyan 
started coming here at a time of hardship. I have met 
many times the people who left several years ago, and I 
can tell you for certain—they all think about Armenia. I 
met a young man once in Spain, who told me with tears 
in his eyes: ’ Why do I need a Sayat-Nova restaurant in 
Madrid—I want to open one in Yerevan; I will make it 
better there.“ 


Do we need to moralize? Foreign Armenian parties and 
organizations have an unequivocally negative attitude 
toward emigration. But here, in Yerevan, many have 
began to treat with understanding those leaving for 
foreign lands: ‘‘Why should I love my motherland if it 
does not love me?” And really, why? 
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Phen answer this question: Why should the motherland 
love you if you do not love it? Everything gets so 
complicated when the mind and the heart are at odds! 
On the other hand, only he who lives by his conscience 
has peace of mind 


Shakespeare's Prayer: 


Leave me, but not at the last moment 

When | grow weak from small troubles 

Leave me now, so I may learn right now 

[hat this tragedy 1s greater than all other troubles 
That there are no troubles but one 

lo be deprived of your love forever 


[he poetic verse thes high into the sky; train routes and 


tracks go by land. This ts the point 


AZERBAIJAN 


Civil Aviation Development Program Set 


944K 1199A Baku LKONOMIKA AZERBAYDZITANA 
n Russian 6 May 94 p 1 


[Report by N. Sadraddinbekov: “Civil Aviation Devel 


opment Program Set’ | 

[Text] “The Decree ‘On Development of Azerbayan’s 
Civil Aviation, issued by the republic Cabinet of Min 
isters, envisages the appropriation of credit to further 
improve the quality of the republic’s civil aviation and 
bring it up to world standards,’ Maksud Asadovy 
director of Baku air transportation company (BTA) 
AZAL-AVIA,. said in an interview to EKONOMIKA 
AZERBAYDZHANA. He said that the development 
program covers the period through the year 2005 and 
in particular, upgrading AZAI 
Stock Dy adding such new airliners as the Boeing-/U 
Boeing-757. and Tu-154M. An 
reached with the American aviation company ALG 
(Aviation Leasing Group) to deliver aircraft of the 
Boeing family to Baku. Flight crews and technical per- 
sonnel of the AZAL company are currently undergoing 
internship training in Dallas and Miami (the United 
States). The training 1s conducted by 
Buffalo Airways airline 


includes airline flying 


igreement has been 


specialists from the 


M. Asadov alse 
\7 Al 

which envisages taking pilgrims to the 
leddah and Mecca. The expe 


about $1 


reported that from 5 May to 6 June 


planning to implement the Hajj-94 program 
} hy places a} 
ted profit from this 1s 


million 


I he prob em of npayment between the AZAL ar 


line and partner enterprises in CIS countries 1s agegra 

iting the problem of deliveries of spare parts, compo 
nents, and systems needed for aviation equipment to 
function normall lakst Asadov noted an increased 
frequel of instances of de in mon transfer 
\ rding to M. Asadov. the airline’s existing clearing 
" unts in a number of CIS cities al 0 operat unsatis 
hactori | addition nN airports QO} ome IS ites 
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where the Azerbaijani airline's aircraft fly, payment for 
technical service of the aircraft is sometimes demanded 
in cash, which ts practically impossible 


There are also a number of problems with respect to 
capital construction, For instance, construction work has 
been suspended on a new airport complex and a new 
take-off and landing strip, which 1s being rebuilt by 
specialists from the German concern Wirtgen. With 
respect to the latter project the airline owes the German 
company 3 million German marks 


Left Center Parties Urged To Join Efforts 


044K 1199B Baku SODRUZHESTVO in Russian 
> May 94 pt 


[Unattributed report under the “Short and Clear” 
rubric] 


[Text] In its May Day address to the workers of the 
republic, the Labor Party of Azerbayjan called on all 
political parties, trade unions, and youth organizations 
to consolidate within the framework of the left-center 
bloc. The address emphasizes that today “‘a society 1s 
being built where money and only money is the law, 
arbitrariness substitutes for legality, and lies—for moral- 
ity... In doing this, the champions of the bright capitalist 
future never bothered to ask ordinary people whether 
they want this kind of life.” The Labor Party’s Provi- 
sional Executive Committee believes that the “political 
and social rights of the people can be defended only by 
combining efforts.” 


Medicine Shortage Blamed for Child Diphtheria 
Deaths 


Y44K1199C Baku SODRUZLHSTVO in Russian 
7 May OA nd 


(SHARG agency report under the “Short and Clear” 
rubric] 


| Text] According to a SHARG agency report, republic 
Minister of Health Ali Insanov informed the Cabinet of 
Ministers that due to the shortage of medicines, the 
number of children dying from diphtheria 1s increasing 
The minister said that last year the state spent $2 million 
for pharmaceutical purchases. This 1s 20-25 times less 
than preceding years. The minister of health proposed to 
purchase vaccines in France in exchange for petroleum 
products 


Prices on Baked Goods, Fuel to Increase 


U44k ] 19O9D I 1h Fi SODRI JA S / VO) ih Riu lari 
Vfayv 94 p ] 


[Unattributed report under the “Short and Clear 
[Text] According to Ministry of Finance information 


higher prices are expected for bread and bakery items 
A1-92 


and fuel. For instance, the price of a liter of 
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gasoline will reach 60 manats. In connection with this, 
the minimum wage 1s expected to be raised 2,2-fold 


600 Percent Inflation Predicted 


YW44K 1199) Baku SODRUZHESTVO in Russian 
’May 94 pl 


(TURAN agency report under the “Short and Clear” 
rubric] 


[Text] According to a TURAN agency report, the Min- 
istry of the Economy has decided to change the socio- 
economic development forecast for 1994, According to 
the new forecast, issued by the Ministry of Finance 
inflation is expected to reach 600 percent this year. A 
Ministry of Finance representative stated that the min- 
isiry disagrees with the inflation growth forecast issued 
by the Ministry of the Economy, since production tn the 
first quarter of this year has declined by 25 percent 
while inflation has already reached 300 percent 


GEORGIA 


National Budget for First Quarter 1994 


YA4KITIOA Thilist SAKARTVELOS RESPUBLIKA 
n Cre vIan > Mar 94 pp 2 ; 


(Republic of Georgia Law on the Republic Budget of 
the Republic of Georgia for the First Quarter of 1994" | 


'Text| Given the extreme economic and financial crisis of 
the Republic of Georgia, in order to restore the economy to 
health and stability, solve urgent social problems, and 
broaden market relations, the Georgian Parliament 
DECREES 


Article 1. That the republic budget of the Republic of 
t quarter of 1994 as submitted by the 
i Ministers of the Republic of Georgia be 

the amount of 1.819,155.0 million coupons 


including 1,418,345.9 million coupons 


ipproved in 1! 
In expenditures 
pending and 400,809.1 million coupons in 
: entralized capital invest- 
ipital repairs and the acquisition 
QO million 


(financing ol 
ents and Outiays for 
ings and equipment), and 1,297,155 


1O! Si | ( . 
That tl Y of the excess f expenditures over reve- 
republic budget of the Republic of Georgia 
| } ter of 1994 (deticit) be set in the amount 

Hi1on coupons 

Article 2. [hat the source of iunds to cover the deficit of 
iget of the Republic of Georgia tor the 
iarter of 1994 come from long-term credit of the 
i| Bank in the amount of $22,000.0 million 
r aterm of five vears, at an interest rate of | 
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That the Republic of Georgia National Bank allocate the 
Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers a loan of 
§22,000.0 million coupons in accordance with the terms 
noted in this Article 


Article 3, That it be stipulated that outlays of the 
republic budget of the Republic of Georgia for the first 
quarter of 1994 be financed from revenues stipulated by 
this budget and actually received and within the frame- 
work of the long-term credit received from the Republic 
of Georgia National Bank 


Article 4, That all the taxes and revenues stipulated in 
accordance with Article 29 of the Republic of Georgia 
Law “On the Budget System and Rights,” dated 30 
March 1993, be deposited in the republic budget of the 
Republic of Georgia for the years 1994-1995, also all 
other taxes and revenues which are to be deposited in the 
republic budget in accordance with legislative and legally 
binding acts of the Republic of Georgia 


Article §. That the economic normatives of contributions 
from republic taxes in the republic budget of the 
Republic of Georgia for the years 1994-1995 be 
approved as follows (figures represent percentage of the 
total) 


from value-added tax - 90 


from customs tax (one-time fee for taking transport 
conveyances out of the territory of the Republic of 
Georgia to foreign countries) - 70 


—from land tax - 50 
from the currency tax of currency exchange offices - 70 
Article 6. 


Paragraph |, 
Kepublic of Georgia Law 


That the following subparagraph be added to 
Article 5 of the 24 December 1993 
On the Value-Added Tax” 


7. “Services rendered by the Republic of Georgia Radio 
Center to the State Television and Radio Department.” 


Article 7. That the tax on profits in the first quarter of the 
current year, also the tax on enterprise assets, be depos- 
ited in the appropriate budgets in the form of advance 
installments 


Article 8. That the principal forms of revenue of the 
republic budget of the Republic of Georgia for the first 
quarter of 1994 be set in the following amounts (millions 
of coupons) 

value-added tax - 586,150.0 

excise tax §99 782.0 
? 000.0 


land tax 


revenue from the ) state premium bonds 


50.0 


revenue from the sale of state lottery tickets for cash 


and prizes - 2.0 
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customs tax (including export, import, and barter 
transactions) - 22,230.0 


(including one-time fee for taking transport convey- 
ances out of the territory of the Republic of Georgia to 
foreign countries) - (20,000.0) 


currency tad on currency exchange offices - 14,130.0 
fees and other nontax revenues - 2,480.0 


revenue from the sale of state material reserves - 
2,116.0 


revenue from the sale of goods acquired using credits 
of the Euro-Association and other countries - 68.000.0 


revenue from video rental clubs, casinos, the opera- 
tion of game machines, concerts and other events, and 
other revenues - 15.0 


Article 9. 
contributions from republic taxes to the budgets of the 
autonomous republics and cities and rayons subordinate 
to the republic be approved, for the years 1994-1995, in 
accordance with Articles 4, 43, and 52 of the 30 March 
1993 Republic of Georgia Law “On the Budget System 
and Rights” (figures represent percentage of the total): 


—from tax on profits (including corporation tax) - 100 
from income tax - 100 
from value-added tax - 10 
from tax on securities transactions - 100 
from income tax of physical persons - 100 
from land tax - 50 


from customs tax (including one-time fee for taking 
transport conveyances out of the territory of the 
Republic of Georgia to foreign countries) - 30 


from tax for the use of natural resources - 100 
from currency tax on currency exchange offices - 30 


—from state customs - 100 


from environmental impact tax (including tax on 
water and environmental pollution) - 100 


from tax on transport conveyances - 100 


from fees for state registration of enterprises and 
registration of business activity - 100 


from property tax of enterprises and physical persons 
LOO 


\t the same time, all local taxes and fees stipulated by 
the 21 December 1993 Republic of Georgia Law ‘“‘On the 
Principles of the Tax System,” are to be deposited in the 
budgets of the autonomous republics and territorial- 
idministrative units 


That the following economic normatives of 
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Article 10, That appropriations from the republic budget 
of the Republic of Georgia for the first quarter of 1994 
be used for the following purposes (millions of coupons) 
I, Financing of the economy, total - 274,059.9 


including: 


—to cover losses from business activity - 94,403.5 
including: 
—the Saknakhshiri [Coal] Department - 3,349.5 


—the State Bakery Products Corporation of the 
Republic of Georgia (compensation for bread price 
differential) - 90,249.0 


—the Education Ministry of the Republic of Georgia 
(University Publishing House) - 38.4 


—the Tourism Department of the Republic of Georgia - 
70.0 


—the journals SAKARTVELOS BUNEBA, 
NAKADULI, DILA, RELIGIA, and the newspaper 
NERGI - 68.5 


—the Corporation for Printing Plants and the Publishing 
Business of the Republic of Georgia - 26.0 


—the Sakartvelo National Information Agency - 515.0 


—the Georgian Academy of Sciences - 19.0 


—literary magazines and newspapers of the Georgian 
Writers Union - 63.0 


—the Georgian Republic Agency of Authors’ Rights - 3.5 


—the Music Information and Propaganda Center of the 
Cseoreiat Composers ll nio 1 f 
eorgian pose 
—operational outlays of organizations financed by niin 


istry and departmental budgets - 89,577.9 
including: 


—the Saknavtobi [Petroleum] Department (financing of 
thermal water prospecting) - 125.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Architecture and Construc- 
tion Ministry (financing of city planning and develop- 
ment) - 178.9 


—the Republic of Georgia Geology, Geodesy, and Car- 
tography Department (financing of geological pros 


\ 


pecting and geodesical-cartographic work) - 4,/96.. 


—the Kartuli Pilmi [Film] State Concern - 2,998.0 

—the Sakgeokaptazhmintsklebi [capping of Geological 
Mineral Waters] Republic Production Administration 
(financing of geological-exploration work) - 37.9 


—the Republic of Georgia Agriculture and Food 


Industry Ministry (financing of plant quarantines 





oe 


—w 
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measures to control animal diseases, veterinary sani- 
tation, breed testing, and other agricultural measures) 
50,388.6 


the Republic of Georgia Forestry Department (financ- 
ing Ol forest protection and reforestation work) - 
27,.016.4 


the Republic of Georgia Environmental Protection 
Ministry (financing of environmental monitoring and 
hydrometerological work) - 2,151.2 


the Republic of Georgia Land Resources and Land 
(adaster Department (financing of land use measures, 
land cadaster operations, and land reform work) - 
44|.2 


the Mountain Forestry Scientific-Research Institute 


(financing of forest protection and reforestation) - 
352.7 


the Main Administration of Nature and Hunting Pre- 
serves (financing of the maintenance and preservation 
of state preserves) - 766.0 


the Republic of Georgia Communications Ministry 
(financing of operational outlays of courier service 
and Kaspi special facilities) - 225.8 


the Sakspetstransi [special kinds of transportation] 
State Production Association (financing of project 
design work to develop specialized transportation) - 
100.0 


capital outlays (investments) - 90,078.5 


ncluding 
including 


of capital repair outlays - 60,075.2 


the Sakavtogza [Highways] State Concern (financing 
f capital highway repairs) - 59,901.0 

the Republic of Georgia Communications Ministry 
financing of capital repair work on Kaspi special 
facilities 116.1] 


of centralized state investments - 30.000.0 


il. Financing of social-cultural measures, total - 
19978 


luding 


ducation 49 RI5 0 
if i] | 
Republic of Georgia Education Ministry 
4 17 0) 
fucational organizations and institutions under the 
Republ if Cseorgia Health Ministry - 1,507.0 
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—educational organizations and institutions under the 
Republic of Georgia Culture Ministry - 1,730.0 


—educational organizations and institutions under the 
Republic of Georgia Sports Department - 1,185.0 


—educational organizations and institutions under the 
Republic of Georgia Railroad Transport Department 
1,991.0 


Financing of health protection - 47,751.0 
including: 


—the Republic of Georgia Health Ministry (including 
8,000.0 million coupons including appropriations to 
finance hard currency outlays) - 40,926.7 

—the Physician and Sanitation Service of the Republic 


of Georgia Railroad Transport Department - 3,981.3 


—the Republic of Georgia Sakkurorti [Health Resorts] 
State Concern - 2,843.8 


Outlays of culture and the mass media - 28,574.0 
including: 


—the Republic of Georgia Culture Ministry - 3,826.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Television and Radio Corpo- 
ration -23,587.0 


—the Main Scientific-Production Administration for the 
Protection and Use of Historical and Cultural Monu 
ments - 536.0 


Financing of physical culture and sports - 13,593.5 


including: 
—the Republic of Georgia Sports Department (inciuding 
8,000.0 million coupons including appropriations to 
finance hard currency outlays) - 13,574.2 


Financing of measures for social protection of the pop- 
ulation - 391,483.5 


including: 


-the Republic of Georgia Labor and Social Protection 
Ministry - 2,036.5 


—financing of additional measures for the social protec 
tion of the population - 100,000.0 


financing of outlays to handle the social problems of 
refugees and displaced persons - 279,447.0 


financing of the excess of outlays over revenues of the 

Unified Republic Fund for Social Security and Med 

ical Insurance -10,000.0 
ill. Financing of science, total - | 2,798.2 
including 


yOSK.O 


the Georgian Academy of Sciences 
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—the Georgian Academy of Agricultural Sciences - 
729.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Education Ministry - 1,133.0 
—the Republic of Georgia Health Ministry - 1,096.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Science and Technology 
Committee -1,687.0 


IV. Financing of outlays to maintain state government and 
administrative bodies, total - 91,445.7 


including: 
State government bodies - 10,746.4 
including: 


—the Georgian Parliament (including 3,200.0 million 
coupons including appropriations to finance hard cur- 
rency outlays) - 5,117.0 

—the Georgian Parliament Research Service - 26.5 


—the Apparatus of the Head of State (including 3,200.0 
million coupons including appropriations to finance 
hard currency outlays) - 3,987.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Central Electoral Commis- 
sion - 15.6 


—the Republic of Georgia State Security Service - 
1 556.4 


—the Apparatus of the state agent in the Kakhetia 
Region - 43.9 

State administrative bodies - 80,699.3 

including 


the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers (includ 
ing 3,600.0 million coupons including appropriations 
to finance hard currency outlays) - 4,851.9 


—the Republic of Georgia Chamber of Control - 792.0 
-the Republic of Georgia Economics Ministry - 344.7 
1,454.8 


—the Republic of Georgia Finance Ministry - 


-the Republic of Georgia Environmental Protection 
Ministry - 434.9 


the Republic of Georgia Trade and Material Supply 


Ministry - 209.3 
the Republic of Georgia Education Ministry - 168.3 
the Republic of Georgia Health Ministry - 103.9 


the Republic of Georgia Culture Ministry - 95.1 


the Republic of Georgia State Property Management 
Ministry - 110.1 


the Republic of Georgia Labor and Social Protection 
Ministry - 201.1] 
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—the Republic of Georgia Foreign Affairs Ministry 
(including 57,750.0 million coupons including appro- 
priations to finance hard currency outlays) - 60,047.8 


—the Republic of Georgia Justice Ministry - 189.6 


—Republic of Georgia Agriculture and Food Industry 
Ministry - 455.2 


—the Republic of Georgia Architecture and Construc- 
tion Committee - 175.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Foreign Economic Relations 
Committee (including 906.0 million coupons 
including appropriations to finance hard currency 
outlays) - 6,036.8 


—the Republic of Georgia Social-Economic Information 
Committee - 896.6 


—the Republic of Georgia Committee for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Interethnic Relations - 106.1 


—the Republic of Georgia Refugee and Settlement Com- 
mittee - 635.6 


—the Republic of Georgia Science and Technology 
Committee - 122.4 


—the Shota Rustaveli State Prize Committee - 31.8 
—the Republic of Georgia Customs Service - 865.5 


—the Republic of Georgia Youth Affairs Department - 
76.4 


—the Republic of Georgia Geology, Geodesy, and Car- 
tography Department - 86.5 


—the Republic of Georgia Material Reserves Depart- 


AL £ 
ment * f 


—the Republic of Georgia Sports Department - 61.8 
—the Republic of Georgia Tourism Department - 73.5 
—the Republic of Georgia Forestry Department - 66.4 


—the Republic of Georgia Land Resources and Land 
Cadaster Department - 78.2 


—the Republic of Georgia Standardization, Metrology, 
and Certification Department - 59.2 


—the Republic of Georgia State Tax Inspectorate 
|.449.5 


—the Republic of Georgia State Technical Oversight 
Inspectorate - 136.4 


the State Inspectorate for the Protection of Secrets in 
the Mass Media Under the Republic of Georgia Cab- 
inet of Ministers - 38.5 


the Republic of Georgia State Minister in the Tskhin 
vali Region - 63.5 
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—the Republic of Georgia Mematiane [Chronicler] State 
Scientific-Production Association - 43.1 


—the Main Administration for Nature and Hunting 
Preserves - 18.9 


—the Republic of Georgia Main Administration of 
Communal Services - 47.8 


—the Temporary Committee for the Emergency Zone of 
Western Georgia - 25.5 


V. Financing of administrative bodies, total - 82,984.6 
including: 


—the Republic of Georgia Internal Affairs Ministry - 
59,915.0 


—the Republic of Georgia Security Ministry (including 
200.0 million coupons including appropriations to 
finance hard currency outlays) - 18,458.5 

—the Republic of Georgia Supreme Court - 228.3 

—the Republic of Georgia Justice Ministry - 1,571.8 

—the Republic of Georgia Procuracy - 2,704.3 


—the Republic of Georgia Supreme Arbitration Court - 
105.9 


VI. Financing of defense, total - 373,335.! 

including: 

—the Republic of Georgia Defense Ministry - 373,335. 1 
including: 


—purchasing of armaments and military equipment - 


IIH SOG 7 
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VII. Outlays connected with foreign economic operations, 
total - 179,200.0 


including: 


—membership dues to the European Reconstruction and 
Development Bank - 19,200.0 


—outlays connected with paying credits received from 
international organizations - 160,000.0 


VIII. Other outlays, total - 250,291.7 
including: 


—costs of making Georgian passports and identification 
papers -44,284.0 


—costs of making metal coins - 54,196.0 
—costs of making Georgian coupons - 8,880.0 
1,577.0 


—costs of making customs stamps - 


—costs of making national currency - 81,566.0 
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—costs of acquiring national valuables - 55,966.0 


—costs of maintaining the Republic of Georgia Rescue 
Corps - 1,272.1 


—costs of maintaining the Santeli [Candle] Republic 
Rescue Center of the Georgian Red Cross - 52.3 


—outlays to maintain and replenish material reserves of 
facilities under the Republic of Georgia Material 
Reserves Department - 2,416.0 


including outlays to replenish material reserves - 
(2,116.0) 


—outlays to maintain the Republic of Georgia Black Sea 
Problems Commission - 14.6 


—outlays to maintain the executive service of the Coor- 
dination Council for the Introduction of the System of 
Privatization Vouchers under the Republic of Georgia 
Cabinet of Ministers - 69.7 


IX. Financing of outlays to service the state debt - 2,550.0 


X. Reserve fund of the Republic of Georgia Head of State 
- 7,941.0 


XI. Reserve fund of the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of 
Ministers - 23,321.0 


Article 11. The Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers 
is directed, within two weeks’ time, to allocate the 
volume of state centralized capital investments to the 
republic’s ministries, departments, state concerns, cor- 
porations, associations, and other clients. 


Article 12. The following expense items are to be 
financed in full from the republic budget of the Republic 
of Georgia: 


—wages and salaries (monetary support) including con- 
tributions to social insurance and the state unified 
employment fund; 


—stipends; 


—state assistance and other compensation and social 
payments; 


—food outlays (food support); 
—drugs, medicine, and bandages; 
—outlays to acquire soft goods and uniform clothing; 


—business operating outlays for leasing, security, 
lighting, and heating; 


—outlays to acquire armaments and military equipment; 
—outlays to acquire grain to bake bread. 
Other expenditure items are to be financed from the 


republic budget of the Republic of Georgia in accordance 
with revenues received. 
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Article 13. Be it decreed that the Georgian Parliament 
Shall discuss any proposals that are submitted by way of 
legislative initiative concerning additional outlays from 
the republic budget of the Republic of Georgia only if 
these proposals indicate the relevant source of revenue 
or particular outlays of the republic budget which are to 
be reduced 


Article 14. Newly created structures are to be financed 
from the republic budget of the Republic of Georgia only 
with the consent of the Georgian Parliament. 


Article 15. Owing to the large deficits of the republic 
budget of the Republic of Georgia and the budgets of 
territorial-administrative units, in accordance with the 
requirements of Article 8 of the 30 March 1993 Republic 
oO. Georgia Law “On the Budget System and Rights,” in 
order to cover the deficits of the budgets of the autono- 
mous republics and cities and rayons subordinate to the 
republic in the first quarter of 1994, long-term (five-year) 
bank credit limits are to be set at 500,000.0 million 
coupons, with the interest rate at | percent per annum, 
and allocated as follows (in millions of coupons): 





(millions of coupons) 


Abkhazian Autonomous 10,800 
Republr 
t 
Ajarian Autonomous 7,830 
Republi | 
4 
Tbilisi | 184,980 
} 
Kutaisi | 36.060 
} 
Poth | 2? 460 
+ 
(hiatura § 340 
+ 
Rustavi 7.100 
+ 
Cort 16 140) 
+ 
Ty h ! s 
Zugdidi 49%” 
I skaltuhbe § $20) 
+ 
Ahashskiy Ravon 1.620 
4 
digenskty Rayon 1.120 
} ; Ra on RHO 
Aspindzskty Rayon 810 
+ 
khalg k Rayor 2 000 
} 
Akhalkalaksk Rayon » 490) 
+ 
khaltstkhskiv Ravon 1940) 
\ I { Rayon 2 940 
Hagdatskiy Ravon 2 240 
+ 
Bolnisskiv Rayon 4750 
SI 
Borz kiy Rayon 1 RG! 
+ 
( ; may}; . Rayon 4 410 
i . Rayor | 0) 
if i r tf {) 
Ra 
k Rayon 310 
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27 Dushetskiy Rayon | 6,950 

28 Vanskiy Rayon 2,680 

29 Zestafonskiy Rayon 6,840 

x0 Tetritskaroyskiy Rayon 4.410 

3] Telavskiy Rayon 16,800 

32 | Terzholskiy Rayon 2,550 

33 Tianetskiy Rayon | 2,120 

44 | Kaspskiy Rayon | 6,100 

35 | Lagodekhskiy Rayon | 6,120 

36 | Lanchkhutskiy Rayon 1,500 

37 | Lentekhskiy Rayon | 100 

38 | Marneulskiy Rayon 10,240 

39 | Martvilskiy Rayon | 1,620 

40 | Mestiyskiy Rayon 840) 

4) | Miskhetskty Rayon | 8 450 

42 | Ninotsmindskty Rayon | 1,560 

43 | Ozurgetskiy Rayon | 4,090 

44 | Onskiy Rayon R60) 

} 

4§ | Sagaredzhoyskty Rayon | 4.640 

46 | Samtredskiy Rayon | 4,370 

47 | Sachkherskiy Rayon | 3, 380) 

48 Senakskiy Rayon | 2,450 
+ 

49 | Signakhskiy Rayon 13.120 

50 | Karelskiy Rayon | §, 826 

H 

5] | Kazbegskiy Rayon | 1540 
+ + 

§2 K varelskiy Rayon | 4.67 
i i 

53 Chokhataurskiy Rayon 1 O80 
i | 

54 | Chkhorotskuysk1y 1.240 

6s Teaperskiy PB 
i i 

56 Tsalendzhikhskty 1.63 

Rayon 

aT Isalkskiy Rayon 1 690 

58 Kharagaulskiy Rayon | 1 66( 
} ' 

59 Khashurskiy Rayon 14,320 
} | 

60 Khobskiy Rayon 

6] | Khonskty Rayon 123 
| i otal §00.000 





Article 16. Upon the passage of this Law, the Republic of 
Georgia National Bank is directed to grant loans to the 
councils of ministers of the autonomous republics and 
the appropriate administrative bodies of cities and 
rayons subordinate to the republic, within the limits of 
credit stipulated in Article 15 


Article 17. The revenue of the Republic of Georgia Social 
Security and Medical Insurance Unified State Fund shall 
be approved in the amount of 181,939.0 million coupons 
in the first quarter of 1994, including appropriations of 
$6,570.0 million coupons from the republic budget, and 
outlays in the amount of 191,939.0 million coupons 
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with an excess of outlays over revenues (deficit) in the 
amount of 10,000.0 million coupons, to be financed 
totally from the republic budget of the Republic of 
Georgia. 


Article 18. Both the revenues and the expenditures of the 
Republic of Georgia Unified State Employment Fund in 
the first quarter of 1994 shall be approved in the amount 
of 5,631.0 million coupons. 


Article 19. The revenues portion of the revenue- 
expenditure balance of the Republic of Georgia State 
Currency Fund in the first quarter of 1994 shall be 
approved in the amount of 34,130.0 million coupons, 
the expenditure portion in the amount of 459,557.0 
million coupons, and the excess of expenditures over 
revenue in the amount of 425,427.0 million coupons, to 
be financed totally from the republic budget of the 
Republic of Georgia. 


Article 20. The corporation tax instituted to replace the 
profits tax for non-state trading enterprises under the 
Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers 6 August 1993 
Decree No 602 and the currency tax on currency 
exchange offices under the 9 December 1993 Decree No 
874 shall be retained. 


Article 21. The Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers 
is instructed to collaborate with the republic’s ministries, 
committees. departments, concerns, and corporations, 
the covicils of ministers of the Abkhazian and Ajarian 
autoncmous republics, and local administrative bodies 
of citics and rayons, to work out and implement specific 
measuies to reduce the budget deficit and make frugal 
use of ¢ cdits. 


Article 22. The Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers 
is directed 


‘ 
—tOoexamine proposals 
i 


) posals and comments expressed at the 
Georgian Parliament session concerning the republic 
budget of the Republic of Georgia for the first quarter 
of 1994 


-to promptly map out and implement specific measures 

to halt’ declining volumes of production (projects, 
services) and promote further stabilization, paying 
particular attention to the thorough and efficient use 
of local resources; 


to implement resolute measures to strengthen state 
financial and accounting-reporting discipline and to 
perfect bookkeeping and record-keeping, and to 
reduce the business losses, non-production spending, 
and waste in enterprises and business organizations to 
a minimum 
to prohibit any capital construction, capital repairs, 
and the acquisition of furnishings, equipment, and 
ventory in excess of budget-stipulated funds without 
seeking other feasible sources of financing; 


f this year, to settle the question of 
of relations according to established 
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procedures between the republic budget of the 
Republic of Georgia and enterprises (organizations, 
establishments) not under departmental jurisdiction. 


Article 23. The Republic of Georgia Finance Ministry is 
directed: 


—to render practical and methodical aid to the councils 
of ministers of the autonomous republics and the 
administrative bodies of cities and rayons under 
republic jurisdiction in matters of measures to form 
appropriate budgets on the basis of the 30 March 1993 
Republic of Georgia Law ‘On the Budget System and 
Rights” and the economic normatives stipulated by 
this Law; 


—in order to create a unified system of operational 
accounting and control of budget revenues and expen- 
ditures, to implement work in the Ministry Apparatus 
to create a treasury service. If necessary, to submit 
specific proposals to the Republic of Georgia Cabinet 
of Ministers to provide for the normal functioning of 
this service and its material-technical base. 


Article 24. The Republic of Georgia State Tax Service is 
directed, in connection with the passage of new tax laws, 
to map out and promptly implement specific measures 
to maximally mobilize all taxes and revenues due to the 
budgets of the Republic of Georgia, to widen the tax 
base, and to register and assess taxes on taxpayers. 


Article 25. The Republic of Georgia Chamber of Control 
is directed to participate directly in the work of forming 
the budgets of the autonomous republics and cities and 
rayons under republic jurisdiction in order to perfect 
planning of the revenues of these budgets and observe 
strict frugality of the spending portion. 


[signed] Georgian Parliament Chairman and Head of 
State Eduard Shevardnadze. 


[signed] Georgian Parliament Speaker Vakhtang 
Goguadze. 


Tbilisi, 17 February 1994. 


Parliamentary Deputies’ Vote on CIS Membership 
Tabulated 
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[Unsigned item] 


[Text] 
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Aslan Abashidze 
Ingusha Abesadze 


lengiz Abuladze 


Perdinand Aleksaniant 


Medzhabuk (Chabua) Amiredzhibi 


lrakli Andriadze 


Vakhtang Asatians 


Simon (Dzhemal) Adzhia 

Viadimer Balashvil 
Ivane Bahashvilt 
Cnorg: Baramidze 
Malkhaz Baramidz¢ 
leimuraz Bastha 

Davit Bashaleishvi 

Demur Bakhtadze 


Shalva Berianidze 


Dyvzhemal Beridze 


Akaki Bobokhidze 


Tengiz Buachidze 


Results of the Role-Call Vote of the 1 March 1994 Session of the Georgian Parliament Concerning the Republic of 
Georgia's Joining the Charter of the Commonwealth of Independent States 


| 
! 


| 
+ 
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Results of the Role-Call Vote of the 1 March 1994 Session of the Georgian Parliament Concerning the Republic of 
___Georgia’s Joining the Charter of the Commonwealth of Independent States (Continued) — 





sciaiemeeeacoaemieceens om : saiemeieitneimans 
No | Name | For | Against Abstain 
_—. — - —— —— —— -_ | - peninpene — i ese 
44 | Ivane (Mamuka) Giorgadze - 
— = } - - — - _ - — — 4+ —_— - - = ——t = —+— —— 
45 | Vakhtang Goguadze ° 
ah — s - . . $a - —_—+— = —_}+-_—— —— meernee 
. . | | | 
46 Gela Goderdzishvili 
— ) enamine ane on on ERE 
47 Nikoloz Gonashvili ° * | 
pa +— <—_ +— 7 a — - " ame —— 
48 | Dzhemal Gorgodze : 
asaume - —_ main . : al - + = a —. +- —— = a ome 
49 Vasil Gotsiridze - 
a ———+4. —____ — — —_+__ ——+—— $$$ $f a 
50 Aleksandre Gugunava - ° 
ne -- + -—__—_ _— —__. —--—---- - ——- ~ 4 ——__—_——— —r— - + ~ So - - 
51 | Bakur Gulua ° | 
umenmenecens — ' : — —— = a + — 
§2 Nana Devdariani . | 
— 7 + - . - — _ — | " — -_ | ——— — 
$3 Malkhaz Dvalishvili ° 
54 Tamaz Diasamidze | ° 
a | a : 1 én ——— 
55 | Tengiz Dikhamindzhia ° 
Sein — wae ——— — — | + > a —_ - 
56 Rostom Dolidze ° 
<atipenenneneemamnneneminns : ¥ . $——---~— — | -! - a 
57 Avtandil Dolmazashvili ° 
a — 4 . rn —+——_—- — + 4 -scmanenieneertentilieneianates 
58 Omar Eloshvili ’ 
(| . __ od } —_ ueetnden 
$9 Zaza Enukidze | ° 
ps a os on ~ silken _— | . ssuindteieaeaienindes 
60 Levan Vardosanidze . 
a | 4 i iccanmenietesin a ennsemmneiesinesinia 
61 Goderdzi Velidzhanashvili ° 
a — - 4 . . - +— + = + a 
62 | Nodar Vepkhvadze ° 
a - + _ - - +—_— - - 4 ‘Ss - 
63 Otar Zukhbaia ° | 
; | , —+— as | 
64 Anzor Tavartkiladze 
ne senna = — ioe —— + + _ 
65 Ledi Tirkia . 
ome — . + t + 
66 Grigol Tumanishvili . 
‘ 4 + 
67 Vazha lakobadze ° 
- +> + + —— 
68 Givi loramashvili a 
+ + + + _ 
69 Archil loselian) . * 
10 Dzhaba loseliani 
7 > +> + + 
71 Boris Kakubava 
72 Tengiz Kalandadze ° 
+ + + 
73 Geno Kalandia ° 
74 Robizon Kaladze ” 
75 | Kakhaber Kakhadze ° 
+ + > 
76 Shalva Kekelia ° 
7 Nona Kenchuashvilt ° 
+ - + : + 
72 Valeri Kvaratskhelia . 
79 Koba Kikabidze 7 
+ 4 + > 
R0) Giorgi Kiknadze ’ 
8 | Nestan Kirtadze ° 
‘ + + 
2 Tengiz Kitovanti 
+ + 
R% Aleks: Kobaidze ° 
Rd Giore: Kohakhidze * 
85 Nuegzar Koberidze 


86 Davit Kovziridze od 
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Results of the Role-Call Vote of the 1 March 1994 Session of the Georgian Parliament Concerning the Republic of 
Georgia’s Joining the Charter of the Commonwealth of Independent States (Continued) 

No Name For Against Abstain 
87 Teimuraz Kopaleishvili ° - 
88 Gaioz Kordzadze - ° _ 
89 Paata Koguashvili - ° 
90 Otar Kokhia ® 
91 Nodar Kokhreidze ° - 
92 Raul Kuprava - ° 
93 Davit Kupreishvili - ° 
94 Dzhumber Kurtanidze ° 
95 Nikoloz Lekishvili ° 
96 Otar Litanishvili ® 
97 Roin Liparteliani ® 
98 Givi Lobzhanidze ° 
99 Andro Loladze - ° 
100 Givi Lominadze ° 
101 Boris Lomsadze ° - _ 
102 Grigol (Giga) Lordkipanidze ° 
103 Viktor Lordkipanidze ° 
104 Roza Lordkipanidze ° 
105 Levan Mamalidze a 
106 Petre Mamradze ° 
107 Guram Mamulia ° i” 
108 Mikheil Mandzulashvili ° _ a 
109 Oda Marshania ; ° 
110 Soso Makhaldiani ° 
TT Teimuraz (Dzhubo) Mgeliashvili : . | 
112 Soso Megutnishvili ° 7 —- 
113 ia Irakli Melashvili Se ee ae 
114 Davit Melikishvili 7 i 

115 Otar Melkadze - ° | ; ae 
116 Levan Meskhi . ia ’ ft ; 
117 Merab Metreveli . ° 
118 Roman Miminoshvili ° ss | 7 7 —_ 7 
119 Zurab Murvanidze 
120 Vakhtang Museliani ° _ — | 
121 7 Guram Muchaidze . — | a 
m2 ‘Mite Meet SE — 
123 Amiran Nadarata . 
I. | Negra Nader | ee ae 
ie —_—_}__ ae ae 2 es ee 
126 Nodar Natadze - ° 
127 | ShalvaNatelashvili =| tks !!!!CUd]Ct”~”~CSY : , 
128 7 Badri Nakashidze rs a 
a Se a nes —_ } 
129 | Mikheil Naneishvili . . | 
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Results of the Role-Call Vote of the 1 March 1994 Session of the Georgian Parliament Concerning the Republic of 
Georgia’s Joining the Charter of the Commonwealth of Independent States (Continued) 












































































































































No Name For Against Abstain 
130 Gela Nikolaishvill bd 
131 Zurab Nogaidel: - - 
132 Tamaz Obgadze - ° 
133 Vazha Otarashvili ° - 
————— a — 
134 | Iza (Izolda) Ordzhonikidze ° 
135 Tedo Paatashvili - ° ° 
136 Davit Paichadze ° - 
137 Dzhumber Patiasvhilt ° : 
138 Zurab Zhvania ° 
139 | Gia Zhorzholiani ° 
140 | Teimuraz Zhorzholiani (District No 1) ° 
14] | Teimuraz Zhorzholiani (District No 6) ° 
ns PI sinc ith acne stm tated Lasse Bat. a Ye 
142 | Mamuli Zhgents 
143 | Mark Rivkin ° 
+ ae _ srassunyentilihumeasenmmpeneneninineenmaaae 
144 Gaioz Rogava ° 
ee — —— — ——— — 
145 Sergo Rukhadze ° 
ree SN aE 
146 | Vakhtang Rcheulishvili ° 
147 | Irina Sarishvili ° 
148 Ramaz Sakvarelidze ° 
- 2 + - —— — - —— SS - _ 
149 Pridon Sakvarelidze ° 
150 Dzhemal Sadzhaia ° 
eee } scisen' ceinicanicieta ieee aw © sessnatessestpnstneesiiiainesinteassbesenie 
151 Tengiz Sigua ° 
= = + = _— ——————— — — 
152 Zaza Sikharulidze ° 
- + - = — a _ | — — 
153 Zhora Snkhchyan ¢ 
. + - - - - - —+— —— — ————- 
154 Teimuraz Sumbatashivil | 
+ _-— _ -- —_—_+—_—— ——4+- — — — 
15§ Vakhtano Talakhadze | * 
+ . - - + a —-—- - — t — 
1 S€ Merab Uridia ° 
: aacdpew oeemencoenmaenaemannennanl . 
157 Guram Ustiashvilt | ad | 
4 — . — a qussusamecmnenmueemenenedl . 
158 Aslan Pagava ° 
_ dik ni _ | — 
159 Besarion Pachuashvili | ad i 
160 Germane Patsatsia : ° 
+ . _ 2 — a — — ——————+-— : = 
161 Arnold Penderava ° . 
+ . — — EN —e 
162 Davit Kadagidze ° 
+ + EEE — —— — 7 - = - 
163 Nodar Kartsivadze bg | 
+ —-— + ———  —— — } - 
164 Amiran Kashakavishil ° | 
165 Merab Kadzhaia ° | 
+ — a — . q - 
166 Zurab Kveladze ° | 
167 Gela Kvlividze | ° 
a . — 
168 Kartlos Garibashvili | * | 
| a ee 
169 Lana Gogoberidze ’ | 
+ +— - a — ~ 
17 Vakhtang Kolbaia ° 
+ T a — T 
171 Gjuram Koranashvili . ad 
+ + — _ —_—E 
172 Giorgi Shaishmelashvili | nd 
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Results of the Role-Call Vote of the 1 March 1994 Session of the Georgian Parliament Concerning the Republic of 
Georgia's Joining the Charter of the Commonwealth of Independent States (Continued) 7 



























































arumtesnensnaneee — 
No Name For Against Abstain 
) : 
173 | Luiza Shakiashvili . ° 
174 Eduard Shevardnadze . 
175 | Gsuram Shelia ° 
176 Eldar Shengelaia | ° 
sr + , as Tee a 
177 Irakli Shengelaia . ° 
178 | Zurab Shengelia - ° | 
179 | Murtaz Chakvetadze 
AS - _ 7 steieieaeall “ ion ae | _ _ 
180 Dzhansug Charkviani ° 
—— _ — + —-———____—— —_—_4— — = _ - 
181 Anzor Charkseliani . 
= . _ + —— a ae —— 
182 | Guram Chakhvadze ° 
- - t 2 _ —_—__——_—_—__—_———__+— 
183 Dimitri Chitlov ° 
- _ + + _——_———_ $$$ ——____—— | _ _ 
184 Tamar Chkheidze ° 
- _ 4 - —_———— 4 -—-——- a — 4 
185 Paata Chkheid7e . ° 
— -- - T - ———4 CF + — $$ —--- ——. 4 
186 Mikheil Chkhenkeli ° 
- + EE eee _ — 
187 Davit Tsivadze ° 
+ eee - - ‘ 
188 Lia Tsindeliani ° 
- } - +--—- $s —— —————————_}—- -- —— - _ + 
189 Tamaz [sintsadze ° 
+ ——— $$$ $$ -—_ 4 —_— — 4 
190 Dzhimsher Tsitsishvili ’ 
} _ = a + 
19] Tariel Tsikhelashvili ° | 
. 4 . $$ $____—_—__— —— 4 
19? Gia Tsikhistavi ° | 
193 Gia Tsutskhvashil . . 
+ — _ + - - | 
194 Vakhtang Dzabiradze : ° 
j ; : — 7 
195 Shota Dzagnid7e . ° 
} 4 . t 
196 Zurab Tsereteli ’ 
t t + 
iy? Irak! Tseretel ad 
+ t : 4 
19% (yiorg: Isitlanadze ag 
> ' 7 
199 Mevlud Tsiklauri . 
+ + + + 
200 Anzor Tsotsonava ° 
4 + + 
0] | Cnorg: Tsulaia . 
, + + 
202 Nikoloz Chavchavadze . 
4 + . —_ rt 
20 Revaz (Rezo) Cheishvili ’ 
> } + 
204 Davit Chelidze 
| 4 . + 
205 Iver: Chelidze ad | 
+ 
20 Gnorgi Chincharaul) | 
20 Gia Khavtasi a 
+ + 4 + 
208 Ivliiane Khaindrava | , 
+ 1 1 | 
209 loseb Kharatishvilt ° 
j i ; 
210 Vazha Khachapuridze | ° 
+ + + 
211 CGrivi Khvedelidze ° 
; + 4 + 
AP Cniorg: Khideshel: 
} i | 4 
213 Ramaz Khizanishvill ° 
; } 4 4 
214 Vakhtange Khmaladze ° 
+ + 4 + 
16 \ . & hameriki * 
| | asi! Khomertk | | | 
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Results of the Role-Call Vote of the 1 March 1994 Session of the Georgian Parliament Concerning the Republic of 
Georgia's Joining the Cc harter of the Commonwealth of Independent States (Continued) 
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No Name kor Against Abstain 
a —— — Zz — 7 

216 Bezhan Khurtsidze ° 

| a ee + - 
| Omar Khutsishvill ° 

} — a 4 4 -_ —_ 
218 Vano Khukhunaishvili ° 

--- Or / - 4 --— 
219 Revaz Dzhaparidze ° 

= ——_———_-- — - ao os -——- ~ be 
220 Niaz Dzheiranashvili ’ | 

+ --- —- See —_ —+——_—_-- —— —_—— + -—- -—- --—- —— 
221 Aleksandre Dzhibladze ° 

= -—— -———_ ->—_- -—— - . - = — ae 
222 | Aleksandre Dzhikia ’ 

———— +- - —— . . —-— 4 

| Total 125 69 3 

— = - 4 ——EE 


As a sign of protest, Deputy Zurab Murvanidze did not take part in the voting 











Tbilisi District Administrators Appointed Profiled 


Gldanskiy Rayon “lead 


944K 1138A Tbilisi SAKARTVELOS RESPUBLIKA 
in Georgian 8 Mar 94 p 2 


(“Georgian Head of State Order on Chairman of the 
Board of Tbilisi Gldanskiy Rayon’’; signed by E. She- 
vardnadze] 


[Text] 


Koba Dzhiblashvili is appointed Chairman of the Board 
of Gldanskiy Rayon. 


Eldar Goderdzishvili is removed from the post of 
Chairman of the Board of Gldanskiy Rayon. 


[signed] EF. Shevardnadze 


Koba Dzhiblashvili was born in Tbilisi in 1948. He has a 
higher education. He graduated from the Technology 
Faculty of Tbilisi Agricultural Institute and the Eco- 
nomics Faculty of Tomsk Consiruction Institute. At var- 
ious times he worked as a kolkhoznik and a brigade leader 
in the Signakhskiy Rayon Kolkhoz, director of the Sig- 
nakhi Public Catering Association, director of the Bakery 
Combine, chief of Samtresti Bottling Works, deputy 
director of the Tbilisi TsISM [not further identified] of 
State Standards, deputy chairman of the Georgian 
Demography Society, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of Erkvani Association, and chairman of the Georgian 
International Business Center in Moscow. 


He is married and has four children and three grandchil- 
dren. 


Vakskiy Rayon Head 
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(“Georgian Head of State Order on Chairman of the 
Board of Tbilisi Vakskiy Rayon”; signed by E. Shevard- 
nadze] 


[Text] 





Omar Zhgenti is appointed Chairman of the Board of 
Vakskiy Rayon. 


Levan Abashidze is removed from the post of Chairman 
of the Board of Vakskiy Rayon. 


[signed] E. Shevardnadze 


Omar Zhgenti was born in Tbilisi in 1942. He has a 
higher education. He graduated from the Georgian Poly- 
technical Institute. At various times he worked as a 
mechanic in the Tbilisi Locomotive and Car Building 
Plant, an engineer and sector chief in the Tbilisi Special 
Installation Administration, chief engineer in the Tbilisi 
Gorsoviet Ispolkom’s Capital Construction Administra- 
tion, chief engineer in the Construction Ministry's Special 
Services Administration, chief of the Secretariat of the 
Military Council, and deputy chairman of Refugees Set- 
tlement Committee. 


He is married aud has thiee children. 


Didubskiy Rayon Head 
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(“Georgian Head of State Order on Chairman of the 
Board of Tbilisi Didubskiy Rayon”; signed by E. She- 
vardnadze] 


[Text] 


Gocha Babunashvili is appointed Chairman of the Board 
of Didubskiy Rayon. 


Tamaz Beridze is removed from the post of Chairman of 
the Board of Didubskiy Rayon. 


[signed] E. Shevardnadze 


Gocha Babunashvili was born in Tbilisi in 1959. He has 
a higher education. He graduated from the Economics 
Engineering Faculty of Tbilisi State University. At var- 
ious times he worked in Tbilisi’s Pervomayskiy Rayis- 
polkom, the Presidium of the Tbilisi Gorsoviet, as 
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director of the Association for Business Cooperation 
With Foreign Countries, and general director of the 
Argote Corporation Ltd. 


He is married and has one child, 


Krtsanisskiy Rayon Head 


944K /138D Tbilisi SAKARTVELOS RESPUBLIKA 
in Ceorgian 8 Mar 94 p 2 


(“Georgian Head uf Sturc der on Chairman of the 
Board of Tbilisi Krisanisukiy Rayon”; signed by E. 
Shevardnadze] 


[Text] 


Teimuraz Chikovani is appointed Chairman of the Board 
of Krtsanisskiy Rayon. 


Giorgi Prangishvili is removed from the post of 
Chairman of the Board of Krtsanisskiy Rayon. 


[signed] E. Shevardnadze 


Teimuraz Chikovani was born in Tbilisi in 1949. He has 
a higher education. He graduated from the Energy Engi- 
neering Faculty of Georgian Polytechnical Institute and 
the Agronomy Faculty of the Georgian Agricultural Insti- 
tute. At various times he worked as a designer in a 
research institute, as an officer in the Georgian Komso- 
mol, deputy chairman of the Tbilisi Kirovskiy Rayis- 
polkom, and state adviser on the Cabinet of Ministers. 


He is married and has two children. 


Samgorskiy Rayon Head 


944K1138E Tbilisi SAKARTVELOS RESPUBLIKA 
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{Georgian Head of State Order on Chairman of the 
Jeard of Tbilisi Samgorskiy Rayon”; signed by E. She- 
rdnadze} 


{Text] Givi Maziashvili is appointed Chairman of the 
Board of Samgorskiy Rayon. 


Emzar Turdzeladze is removed from the post of 
Chairman of the Board of Samgorskiy Rayon. 


[signed] E. Shevardnadze 


Givi Maziashvili was born in Tbilisi in 1941. He has a 
higher education. He graduated from the Transportation 
Faculty of Georgian Polytechnical Institute. At various 
times he has worked in various positions in the High- 
ways Ministry, as chief of Tbilisi Zavodskiy Rayon’s 
Street Operations Section, first deputy chairman of the 
Rayispolkom, and chief of the Tbilisi Street Operations 
Administration. 


He is married and has two children. 
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Rayon Head Reports on Agricultural Sector 
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[Interview with Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon Head Lado 
Markhvashvili by Dzhemal Kurkhuli: “I'd Like To See 
Garedzhians Smiling Again, Or, About What's Bothering 
Us"; place and date not given] 


[Text] | met ..ado Markhvashvili about 15 years ago. At 
the time, the young man seemed (to have taken on a 
hopeless task: in prosperous, bustling Sagaredzhoyskiy 
Rayon, a little village called Udabno had been built. And 
Lado was elected the village's first mayor. The village 
leaders and their subordinates had to do a lot of heavy, 
day-and-night labor, but they got a lot done. Now a couple 
of months ago, Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon elected its new 
head—Lado Markhvashvili. At such times we journalists 
usually say, he’s a seasoned worker. Often, the particular 
individual does not deserve it, but in thir case Lado really 
is an excellent choice. His biography tells us that he has 
served as a Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon official at various 
times, and was chairman of the agroindustrial complex. 
Most important, he is still the same hearty and indus- 
trious man he was when he was elected mayor of the newly 
founded village. Things to do? As the Great Ilia says, 
there's plenty to do; all it takes is a sharp sickle. 


“It will take major, unstinting toil to save Georgia. 
Literally or figuratively, it will take a sharp sickle to save 
us.” These were the words Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon’s head 
began our talk with. 


[Kurkhuli] Batono Lado, since you mentioned sickles, 
just how much of a crop will you have to harvest? 


[Markhvashvili] In late October we only had 1,200 
hectares of fall crops sown. Then we got behind on 
cropping schedules. But we got busy, and by now we 
have sown 7,200 hectares. We will be harvesting spring 
crops on 1,700 hectares. It goes without saying that we 
have a lot of work to do tending the crops in spring; we'll 
have to figure out a way to get gasoline and diesel fuel. 


[Kurkhuli] Recently, the head of Udabno visited you and 
asked for help getting diesel fuel and other things. You 
gave it to him readily. Don’t you think you're still paying 
more attention to “your” village and letting the others 
go? 


[Markhvashvili] People are probably kidding you. In my 
own hometown of Patardzeuli I always had an ‘“‘opposi- 
tioner’—my father. He was a machinery operator, and if 
I failed to give their farm a ballbearing, he would give me 
such a hard time I was afraid to go home. What do you 
think happens to me now, when Potardzeuli and the 
whole rayon is in trouble, and everybody knows me? But 
I do have to admit that a lot of people, many sons of the 
land, put a lot of sweat into Udabno. I’m nobody special. 
But I do truly believe that we did a good thing to build a 
village in our forefathers’ sacred place, and that was 
Udabno. No matter what happens to us now, that 
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foundation is going to stay, or else what kind of patriots 
would we be? Probably that’s why | pay so much atten- 
tion to Udabno, but as for the others getting left out, 
Udabno is having as hard a time as the rest of Georgia. 


[Kurkhuli] Kakhetia is a land of bread and wine, and 
Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon is the gateway to it. How are the 
vineyards doing? 


{Markhvashvili] Most of the vineyards have been priva- 
tized, but the results have not been beneficial. Do you 
think most of the Kakhetians don’t care about vineyards 
anymore? God forbid, but we haven't been able to take 
car. of them... we haven't had the fuel, chemicals, and 
sulfur. These are things we have to take care of starting 
now. The sulfur has been brought in. People are hungry, 
we cannot deny it. The situation is truly deplorable and 
disastrous. An abundance of agricultural products will 
help us. We must also point out that although we have 
received agricultural credits, we can’t survive with high- 
interest loans. 


[Kurkhuli] Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon always had plenty of 
sheep and cows. The Giorgitsminda Hog Complex had 
lots of animals, and Patardzeuli had its poultry plant. 
Now, nothing seems to be left. 


{[Markhvashvili] That was a time of terrible mistakes and 
shortsightedness for all of Georgia. Naturally, the trouble 
spread to Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon too. The kolkhozes 
and farms were dismantled, people stole the livestock. 
There used to be over 5,000 cows in the rayon, now there 
are only 1,605. The number of sheep and hogs has also 
gone down. Our aim is to do everything we can to build 
up our livestock. Useful steps have been taken in the 
poultry plants. We have to do what we can to straighten 
things out, we have no other choice. 


[Kurkhuli] Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon also has highland 
districts, the villages of the Gombori and Kochbani. Our 
editors received a critical letter from some anonymous 
readers demanding the restoration of the Gombori and 
Kochbani farms. I know that district, I’m personally 
acquainted with every person there. In that letter, which 
I showed you, a lot of workers are being blamed unfairly. 
I realized that when I went to those villages yesterday 
and the day before. What interests me, however, is 
whether the Gombori and Kochbani farms can be 
restored as the anonymous letter writers want. 


[Markhvashvili] How can we restore them to what they 
were? That would be turning back the clock! We would 
have to take away people’s orchards and crop fields. It 
simply can’t be done. Those farms no longer have cattle 
or other livestock. It would only be possible to create 
agricultural links to take care of the workers’ own farms. 
Another thing is that a lot of grain was stolen from the 
Kochbani farm. The Procuracy is looking into it, and it 
will ail be clarified. 


{Kurkhuli] Sagaredzhoyskiy Rayon used to be the biggest 
industrial district in all of Kakhetia. In the past 10 or 12 
years, not counting three or four disastrous years, the 
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millions generated by industrial goods greatly exceeded 
the millions generated by the supposedly traditional 
agricultural sector. 


[Markhvashvili] Yes, that was true, but what used to be 
is now no more. We no longer have electrical power, or 
gas, and the big industrial plants have shut down—the 
reenforced concrete products plant, the tire repair plant, 
and the auto repair plant. The rayon has also been hurt 
bad by the closing of the wine bottling plant. The recent 
economic agreement between Georgia and Russia has 
made us hopeful. These industrial facilities will resume 
operation and our economy will probably get back on its 
feet. 


[Kurkhuli] Batono Lado, you said that all this has to be 
done. There is no other choice. Could you say a bit about 
what you have managed to do? People are hurting. 


[Markhvashvili] Not one emergency medical vehicle was 
working, but we managed to provide one emergency 
vehicle with gasoline, and we know that we can get help 
to someone in trouble. The bus that connects the city of 
Sagaredzho with the railroad station is operating again. 
We have focused all our effort on providing people with 
bread. We have an emergency there too. One thing that 
makes me feel a little better is that in the highland 
districts, the villages of the Gombori, where things were 
supposedly the worst, the situation is actually better. 


We have made up a list of people who are alone or sick 
and we're doing what we can to help. 


[Kurkhuli] In conclusion, what wish do you have? 


[Markhvashvili] I'd like to see Garedzhians smiling 
again. 


Law on Firearms 


944K1150A Tbilisi SAKARTVELOS RESPUBLIKA 
in Georgian 26 Mar 94 p 2 


(“Republic of Georgia Law on Firearms”) 
[Text] 


Chapter I 


General Provisions 
Article 1. Definition, types, and purpose of firearms 


A firearm is a weapon from which a projectile is pro- 
pelled by the gas from gunpowder. A weapon is any 
technical or other device, tool, or piece of equipment 
intended for offensive firing, defense, sport, or hunting, 
also a projectile or other type of bullet and powder to be 
used as ammunition. 


This Law stipulates the legal rules governing the fol- 
lowing types of firearms (henceforth weapons) and their 


purpose: 
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|, military weapons; 2. service and duty weapons, 3. 
hunting weapons; 4. sports weapons; 5. weapons 
awarded as prizes; 6. weapons as collectors’ items. 


The assignment of weapons to a specific categories shall 
be done by way of a state weapons cadaster, the proce- 
dures and conditions of which are defined by this Law 
and other legislative acts of the Republic of Georgia. 


Article 2. Inventorying of weapons 


Weapons in the territory of the Republic of Georgia, 
regardless of where they were made, are subject to state 
inventory and registration. 


Article 3. Manufacture, repair, assembly, and restoration 
of weapons 


Weapons and ammunition in the territory of the 
Republic of Georgia may be manufactured, assembled, 
and the basic parts thereof produced by legal persons by 
special authorization (license) to be issued by the Cab- 
inet of Ministers of the Republic of Georgia. 


The repair and restoration of weapons may be done by 
special authorization to be issued by the Internal Affairs 
Ministry. 


Procedures for repairing and restoring weapons used by 
the Defense Ministry, the Internal Affairs Ministry, and 
the Intelligence and Information Service shall be stipu- 
lated by the normative acts of those departments. 


The unauthorized manufacture, assembly, restoration, 
and repair of weapons and the basic parts thereof, and 
ammunition, shall be cause for liability under the laws of 
the Republic of Georgia. 


Article 4. Trading in weapons 


Trading in weapons and ammunition in the territory of 
the Republic of Georgia may be done by legal persons by 
special authorization (license), to be issued by the Cab- 
inet of Ministers of the Republic of Georgia. 


Article 5. Refusal to grant authorization 


Authorization (license) to manufacture, assemble, 
restore, and repair weapons and ammunition shall not be 
granted to a person who lacks the necessary knowledge 
and cannot ensure safety, also any person below the age 
of 18, a mentally unstable person, an incompetent 
person, a narcotics addict or alcoholic, a person who has 
been convicted (unless his conviction has been rescinded 
or annulled), also any person against whom criminal 
proceedings have been instituted or on whum Internal 
Affairs agencies have instituted preventive surveillance 
because of family or neighborhood conflicts. 


Article 6. Acquisition of weapons 


With the authorization of the Republic of Georgia 
Internal Affairs Ministry, legal and physical persons in 
the territory of the Republic of Georgia may acquire and 
own weapons of Types 3, 4, and 6 listed in Part 2, Article 
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| of this Law, and the appropriate ammunition, also 
short-barreled firearms (pistols and revolvers, with the 
right of safekeeping). The acquisition of a weapon is 
permitted for one year from the issuance of the authori- 
zation, 


A person who acquires a weapon with permission shall 
be obliged to register it with Internal Affairs agencies 
within 10 days. 


The acquisition of a weapon is forbidden to a person 
under the age of 18, someone who is mentally unstable or 
incompetent, a narcotics addict or alcoholic, a convict (if 
his conviction has not been rescinded or annulled), a 
person against whom criminal proceedings have been 
instituted or on whom Internal Affairs agencies have 
opened preventive surveillance due to family and neigh- 
borhood conflicts. 


A foreign citizen, a stateless person, or a legal person 
shall be granted the right to acquire a weapon in the 
territory of the Republic of Georgia (except for Types | 
and 2 listed in Article | of this Law) only if this is 
stipulated by an international treaty which the Republic 
of Georgia participates in and if the foreign citizen has 
the right to acquire a weapon in the country whose 
citizenship he holds. 


Article 7. Safekeeping of a weapon 


The procedures and conditions for the safekeeping of a 
weapon and ammunition that have been acquired is 
defined by the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers. 


The safekeeping of weapons and ammunition in the 
Republic of Georgia’s Defense Ministry, Internal Affairs 
Ministry, and Intelligence and Information Service shall 
be governed by the normative acts of those departments. 


Article 8. Weapon owners and weapon users 


A weapon owner is a person who has acquired a weapon 
in accordance with this Law and other legis!ative acts of 
the Republic of Georgia. 


A weapon user is a person who is given the right to 
possess a service and duty weapon owing to the nature of 
his work. 


Article 9. Transportation and shipping of weapons and 
ammunition 


A weapon owner has the right to take the weapon from 
its place of safekeeping in accordance with procedures 
stipulated by the Republic of Georgia Internal Affairs 
Ministry. 


Procedures for transporting the weapons of military 
servicemen, Internal Affairs agencies, and the Intelli- 
gence and Information Service are defined by the nor- 
mative acts of the Republic of Georgia Defense Ministry, 
Internal Affairs Ministry, and the Intelligence and Infor- 
mation Service. 
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It is prohibited to transport and ship weapons and 
ammunition by mail. 


Article 10. Carrying and using a weapon 


The right to carry a weapon means a user has the right to 
carry it with him at all times or during the performance 
of his duties in the whole territory of the Republic of 
Georgia, except for places where a state of emergency is 
in effect. 


A weapon user has the right to use the weapon in 
accordance with procedures. 


A weapon owner does not have the right to carry a 
weapon except for a hunting weapon being used for that 
purpose. 


A weapon owner is prohibited from using the weapon 
except for cases stipulated by law. 


Article 11. Cancellation of permission to own and use a 
weapon 


Permission to own arid use a weapon shall be cancelled 
if: 


1. the period of permission granted to a user to carry the 
weapon has expired; 


2. the activity of the state agency, enterprise, establish- 
ment, or organization has ceased the activity by which 
authorization had been granted to acquire, keep, carry, 
transport, and ship weapons, or if the person who had 
that permission has ceased to be employed by that 
enterprise, establishment, or organization; 


3. the weapon’s owner has died; 


4. procedures governing the manufacture, acquisition, 
safekeeping, carrying, transporting, shipping, and use of 
the weapon have been violated; 


5. permission to keep and carry a weapon has been 
cancelled; 


other cases stipulated by this Law. 
Article 12. Confiscation of weapons 


Weapons shall be confiscated by decision of the state 
agency which granted permission to acquire, keep, and 
carry weapons, if there are grounds for canceling autho- 
rization to own or use a weapon as indicated in Article 
11. 


Article 13. Control of weapons 


Control of the manufacture, trade, acquisition, safe- 
keeping, transportation, carrying, and use of weapons 
shall be exercised by the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of 
Ministers, whose jurisdiction shall include: 


|. granting of authorization to manufacture military, 
service and duty, sport, and hunting weapons; 
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2. stipulation of rules governing the manufacture, trade, 
acquisition, safekeeping, carrying, and use of military 
and service and duty weapons; 


3. control of the importing, exporting, and transit of 
weapons in the territory of the Republic of Georgia; 


4. instituting the Republic of Georgia’s state weapons 
cadaster and defining procedures for inventorying and 
registering weapons; 


5. drafting other normative acts concerning weapons 
control. 


Article 14. Competence of the Internal Affairs agencies 
regarding weapons control 


Regarding weapons control, the competence of Republic 
of Georgia Internal Affairs agencies includes: 


|. granting of permission to acquire, keep, repair and 
restore, carry, transport and ship weapons, including 
collectors’ items (except for military weapons); 


2. inventory and registration of weapons owned and used 
by legal and physical persons; 


3. granting of permission to open firing ranges, shooting 
galleries, trapshooting facilities, and weapons repair and 
restoration shops; 


4. monitoring of compliance with rules governing the 
acquisition, safekeeping, and carrying of weapons 
(except for military weapons); 


5. confiscation of weapons according to procedures stip- 
ulated by Republic of Georgia laws in force. 


Article 15. Home-made weapons 


A home-made weapon is one which has been partly or 
wholly manufactured without authorization. 


't is forbidden to register a home-made weapon or grant 
permission to own or use one. 


A person who manufactures, acquires, keeps, carries, or 
uses a home-made weapon shall be liable under the laws 
of the Republic of Georgia. 


Chapter Il 
Rights and Duties of Weapons Manufacturers, Owners, 
and Users 
Article 16. Rights and duties of a weapons manufacturer 
A manufacturer of weapons has the right: 


1. with authorization, to manufacture weapons and to 
sell them to customers according to this Law and legis- 
lative acts promulgated in accordance with it; 


2. to own the income from the sale of manufactured 
weapons in accordance with Republic of Georgia laws in 
force; 
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3. to do design work. 
A weapons manufacturer is obliged: 


1. to test the manufactured weapon to determine 
whether it meets state standards; 


2. to record the manufactured weapon and ammunition 
in an appropriate log, including the trademark and 
inventory number; 


3. to ensure compliance with regulations governing the 
safety of the manufactured weapon and its spare parts, 
also ammunition. 


Article 17. Rights and duties of a weapon owner 
A weapon owner has the right: 


1. to own, use, and dispose of an acquired weapon and 
ammunition in accordance with this Law; 


2. to receive compensation for turning in a weapon or in 
the event of requisitioning. 


A weapon owner Is obliged: 


1. to inventory, register, and reregister the acquired 
weapon; 


2. to pay the registration fee promptly; 


3. to comply with procedures governing the carrying 
use, Safekeeping, and transporting of a weapon; 


4. to ensure the safekeeping of weapons and ammuni- 
tion; 


5. in accordance with procedures, to allow Internal 
Affairs officers access to places where weapons are stored 
and to present the necessary documents to them; 


6. to immediately notify Internal Affairs agencies of the 
loss of weapons and ammunition. 


Article 18. Rights and duties of a weapon user 
A weapon user has the right: 


1. to keep and carry a weapon in accordance with the 
terms of receiving it; 


2. to use the weapon in cases and procedures stipulated 
by the laws of the Republic of Georgia. 


A weapon user is obliged: 
1. to use the weapon only for its intended purpose; 


2. to ensure the safekeeping of weapons and ammunition 
according to procedures stipulated by law. 


Except for his station post, an armed serviceman is 
forbidden to move a military weapon to another place 
without special authorization. 
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Article 19. Protection of the rights of weapons manufac- 
turers, owners, and users 


The rights of a weapons manufacturer, owner, or user 
can be rescinded only in cases stipulated by Article 11 of 
this Law. 


Any dispute concerning violation of the laws by a 
weapons manufacturer, owner, or user shall be decided 
in court. 


Chapter Hl 
Military Weapons 
Article 20. Definition of military weapons 


A military weapon is one intended for use in carrying out 
assigned functions by agencies of the Republic of 
Georgia Defense Ministry, Internal Affairs Ministry, and 
Intelligence and Information Service. 


The categorization of weapons and ammunition as mil- 
itary weapons and ammunition is defined by the state 
weapons cadaster. 


Article 21. The manufacture of military weapons 


The manufacture of military weapons takes place on the 
basis of orders from the Republic of Georgia Defense 
Ministry, Internal Ministry, and Intelligence and Informa- 
tion Service in enterprises having the proper authoriza- 
tion. 


Article 22. Acquisition, safekeeping, transporting, ship- 
ping, and use of military weapons 


The acquisition, safekeeping, transporting, shipping, and 
use of military weapons takes place in accordance with 
normative acts of the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of 
Ministers, the Defense Ministry, Internal Affairs Min- 
istry, and Intelligence and Information Service. 


Article 23. Control of military weapons 


Control of the manufacture, acquisition, safekeeping, 
shipping, transporting, and sale of military weapons, also 
the importing, exporting, end transit thereof in the 
territory of the Republic of Georgia, is exercised by the 
Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers. 


Chapter IV 
Rights and Duties of Users of Service and Duty Weapons 
Article 24. Service and duty weapons 


Service and duty weapons are those used by a legal 
person to arm personnel who are authorized to carry a 
weapon owing to their duties. 


The following persons have the right to carry a service 
and duty weapon during the performance of their duties: 


—military servicemen of the Republic of Georgia 
Defense Ministry; 


—officers of the Republic of Georgia Internal Affairs 
Ministry; 
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—officials of the Republic of Georgia Intelligence and 
Information Service. 


The list of departments and positions which may be 
issued service and weapons owing to the nature of their 
duties shall be established by the Republic of Georgia 
Cabinet of Ministers and submitted to Parliament for 
approval, but shall be issued by the Internal Affairs 
Ministry in accordance with procedures stipulated by 
law, 


Members of the Georgian Parliament may possess, carry, 
and use service and duty weapons (except for automatic 
weapons). They shall retain this right after their term of 
office expires. 


Article 25. The carrying of service and duty weapons 


A service and duty weapon shall be given to a person for 
use if he has individual authorization to carry that 
weapon. 


Individual permission shall be issued by agencies of the 
Republic of Georgia Internal Affairs Ministry in accor- 
dance with their normative acts on the basis of a petition 
by the department whose personnel have the right to 
carry a service and duty weapon. 


Article 26. The use of a service and duty weapon 


A person using a service and duty weapon has the right to 
use the weapon in order to stop an act of public endan- 
germent or to apprehend a criminal. 


Every case of the use of the weapon must be reported 
immediately to the Procurator. 


If a person exceeds the rights stipulated in this Article he 
shall be liable in accordance with the laws of the 
Republic of Georgia. 


Article 27. Manufacture, acquisition, safekeeping, trans- 
porting, and shipping of service and duty weapons 


The manufacture, acquisition, safekeeping, transporting, 
and shipping of a service and duty weapon shall take 
place in accordance with this Law and other legislative 
acts of the Republic of Georgia. 


Chapter V 


Hunting Weapons 
Article 28. Definition of a hunting weapon 


A hunting weapon is defined as any smooth-bore, com- 
bination or other appropriate weapon acquired by a legal 
or physical person for game, sport, and scientific 
hunting, the firepower of which does not exceed its 
purpose. 


Article 29. Manufacture of a hunting weapon 


A hunting weapon may be manufactured in accordance 
with Article 3 of this Law and other legislative acts of the 
Republic of Georgia. 
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Article 30. Acquisition, safekeeping, carrying, trans- 
porting, and shipping of a hunting weapon 


The right to acquire a hunting weapon is granted to a 
citizen of the Republic of Georgia by permission of 
Internal Affairs agencies. 


Permission to carry and keep a hunting weapon shall not 
be -ranted to persons listed in Part 3, Article 6 of this 
Law. 


Foreign citizens may acquire a hunting weapon 
according to procedures stipulated in Part 4, Article 6 of 
this Law. 


Procedures for acquiring, keeping, carrying, trans- 
porting, and shipping a hunting weapon are defined by 
this Law and by other legislative acts of the Republic of 
Georgia. 


Article 31. Use of hunting weapons 


The owner or user of a hunting weapon has the right to 
use the weapon only for game, sport, and scientific 
hunting. 


Procedures governing the usc of a hunting weapon are set 
by the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers. 


Article 32. Civil-legal transactions involving a hunting 
weapon 


The owner of a hunting weapon has the right to convey 
a hunting weapon according to procedures stipulated by 
this Law. In the event of a conveyance, the person 
acquiring the weapon is obliged to reregister the weapon 
in accordance with laws in force. 


When a weapon owner dies, the question of inheritance 
shall be decided in accordance with the laws of the 
Republic of Georgia. 


Civil-legal transactions involving a hunting weapon shall 
be regulated by this Law, civil legislation, and other 
legislative acts of the Republic of Georgia. 


Chapter VI 


SporT Weapons 
Article 33. Definition of a sport weapon 


A sport weapon is one which complies with standards of 
international and national sport federations and is 
intended for the training of athletes, in order for them to 
be qualified and take part in athletic competitions. 


Article 34. Manufacture, use, acquisition, safekeeping, 
transporting and shipping of sport weapons 


The manufacture, acquisition, safekeeping, transporting 
and shipping of a sport weapon shall be in accordance 
with this Law and other legislative acts of the Republic 
of Georgia. 
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A sport weapon may be used only for its intended 
purpose in the territory of specially created sports facil- 
ities. 


Chapter VII 


Weapons Awarded As Prizes 
Article 35. Weapons awarded as prizes 


A weapon awarded as a prize is one which is given as a 
reward to a person for particular military, duty, and 
athletic service. The awarding of an automatic weapon 
as a prize is prohibited. 


The right to award a weapon as a prize is exercised by the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of Georgia, the Defense 
Minister, the Internal Affairs Minister, the Chief of the 
Intelligence and Information Service, and the Chairman 
of the Sport Department (in the case of a sport weapon). 


Procedures for awarding a weapon as a prize are defined 
by the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers and 
approved by the Head of State. 


Article 36. The safekeeping, carrying, and use of a weapon 
awarded as a prize 


A weapon awarded as a prize shall be registered 
according to procedures by the Internal Affairs Ministry; 
the safekeeping, carrying, and use of such a weapon shall 
be in accordance with this Law and other legislative acts. 


Chapter VIII 


Weapons As Collectors’ Items 
Article 37. Definition of a collectors’ item weapon 


A collectors’ item weapon is one which an expert com- 
mission determines to have scientific, historical, or 
artistic value, and the right to keep one is enjoyed by 
legal and physical persons; the purpose of such a weapon 
is for collection and display. 


A collectors’ item weapon is subject to obligatory state 
registration. 


Procedures for expert appraisal and registration of a 
collectors’ item weapon are established by the Republic 
of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers. 


Article 38. Manufacture, acquisition, safekeeping, trans- 
porting, shipping, and use of a collectors’ item weapon 


The manufacture, acquisition, safekeeping, transporting, 
shipping, and use of a collectors’ item weapon shall be in 
accordance with this Law and other legislative acts of the 
Republic of Georgia. 


Article 39. Transactions involving a collectors’ item 
weapon 


The owner of a collectors’ item weapon has the right to 
convey it to a person who has the right to keep such a 
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weapon in accordance with procedures and conditions 
set by the Republic of Georgia Internal Affairs Ministry 
and Culture Ministry. 


Chapter IX 


State Weapons Cadaster 
Article 40. State weapons cadaster 


The purpose of the state weapons cadaster is to draw up 
a systematized list of types of weapons, recording of the 
basic tactical-technical specifications of weapons, and 
establishment of state standards. 


The purpose of the state cadaster is to classify weapons 
as specific types in order to control the manufacture, 
sale, ownership, and use procedures thereof. 


Article 41. The content and procedures of compiling the 
state weapons cadaster of the Republic of Georgia 


The state weapons cadaster shall consist of two parts. 
The first part covers models of military weapons, infor- 
mation concerning which is a state or official secret. The 
level of secrecy of such a weapon is set by the Republic of 
Georgia Cabinet of Ministers. 


The second part covers models of weapons, information 
about which is not classified as secret. 


Procedures for compiling the state weapons cadaster are 
set by the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers. 


Chapter X 


The Resolution of Disputes Over Weapons and Liability 
for the Violation of Laws Concerning Weapons 


Article 42. The resolution of a dispute over weapons 


A dispute over the refusal to grant permission to own, 
use, Or Carry a weapon, or over the confiscation of a 
weapon, shall be decided in court, in accordance with the 
laws of the Republic of Georgia. 


Article 43. Liability for the violation of laws concerning 
weapons 


Any transactions conveying a weapon that are made in 
violation of this Law and other legislative acts of the 
Republic of Georgia shall be null and void. 


Persons who are guilty of violating procedures governing 
the manufacture, restoration, assembly, repair, sale, 
acquisition, transporting, shipping, carrying, and use of a 
weapon or its basic parts and ammunition, shall bear 
civil, administrative, or criminal liability in accordance 
with the laws of the Republic of Georgia. 


Article 44. Importing, exporting, and transit of weapons in 
the territory of the Republic of Georgia 


Procedures for importing, exporting, and transit of 
weapons in the territory of the Republic of Georgia are 
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stipulated by international treaties and other legislative 
acts of the Republic of Georgia. 


[signed] Georgian Parliament Chairman and Head of 
State EDUARD SHEVARDNADZE 


[signed] Georgian Parliament Speaker VAKHTANG 
GOGUADZE 


15 March 1994 


Law on Changes, Additions to Law on Cabinet of 
Ministers 

944K1147A Tbilisi SAKARTVELOS RESPUBLIKA 

in Georgian 24 Mar 94 p 1 


[““Republic of Georgia Law on Changes and Additions to 
Republic of Georgia Law ‘On the Republic of Georgia 
Cabinet of Ministers’’’] 


[Text] The Georgian Parliament 


That the following changes and additions be made to the 
Republic of Georgia law “On the Republic of Georgia 
Cabinet of Ministers’ (SAKARTVELOS PARLA- 
MENTIS UTSKEBEBI, 1992, No 2, Article 97): 


Articles 8 and 9 of the Law shall be worded to read as 
follows: 


Article 8. Procedure for raising and deciding the ques- 
tion of confidence in the Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Georgia, the Cabinet of Ministers, and members of the 
Cabinet of Ministers. 


The Prime Minister of the Republic of Georgia has the 
right to raise the question of confidence in the Cabinet of 
Ministers before the Parliament in connection with a 
specific issue. Discussion of the question at a plenary 
session of Parliament shall begin three days after it is 
raised, and voting shall take place six days after. The 
ruling of confidence in the Cabinet of Ministers shall be 
considered as having passed if it is supported by more 
than half of the eligible members of Parliament. In case 
of a vote of confidence, the specific question raised by 
the Prime Minister shall be considered to be decided 
affirmatively. A vote of no confidence shall be cause for 
the resignation of the Cabinet of Ministers. 


The Parliament Chairman and Head of State, and at 
least one-fifth of the eligible members of Parliament, 
have the right to raise before Parliament the question of 
confidence in the Prime Minister, the Cabinet of Minis- 
ters, and members of the Cabinet of Ministers. In this 
case, a motivated resolution of no confidence shall be 
submitted to Parliament. Examination of the question 
shall begin in plenary session of Parliament three days 
after the resolution is submitted, and voting shall take 
place six days after. The ruling of no confidence shall be 
considered as passed if it is supported by more than half 
the eligible members of Parliament. 
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A vote of no confidence in the Prime Minister shall be 
cause for the resignation of the Cabinet of Ministers; 
similarly, a vote of no confidence in the Cabinet of 
Ministers or the Minister shall be cause for their resig- 
nation accordingly. 


In case of a vote of no confidence, the Prime Minister, 
the Cabinet of Ministers, or an individual member of the 
Cabinet shall continue to perform their duties until a 
new Prime Minister, Cabinet of Ministers, or Cabinet 
member is appointed. 


Article 9. Right and procedure for the resignation of the 
Republic of Georgia Prime Minister, Cabinet of Minis- 
ters, or Cabinet of Ministers member. 


The Republic of Georgia Prime Minister has the right to 
resign. Resignation by the Prime Minister shall result in 
the resignation of the Cabinet of Ministers. The Prime 
Minister shall submit a motivated announcement of 
resignation to the Parliament. barliament is empowered 
not to accept the resignation, if the Prime Minister 
agrees. 


A member of the Cabinet of Ministers has the right to 
resign. He shall submit a motivated announcement of 
resignation to the Head of State and to Parliament. The 
Head of State is empowered not to accept the resignation 
if the Cabinet member agrees. The acceptance of the 
resignaiion does not require the Parliament’s approval. 


The Cabiict of Ministers has the right to resign. It shall 
submit a motivated announcement of resignation to the 
Parliament. The Parliament is empowered not to accept 
the resignation if the Cabinet of Ministers agrees. 


The ruling regarding the question of resignation shall be 
considered to have passed if it is suppc rted by a majority 
of the eligible members of Parliament. 


In case of resignation, the Prime Minister, Cabinet of 
Ministers, and individual Cabinet members shall con- 
tinue to verform their duties until a new Prime Minister, 
Cabinet of Ministers, or Cabinet member is appointed. 


2. In Paragraph 5 of Article 19, the words “social 
security” are to be replaced with “labor and social 
protection.” 


3. In Part 4 of Article 21, the words “Cabinet of 
Ministers Presidium” are to be replaced with “Cabinet 
of Ministers.” 


4. In Article 22: 


After the words “State Inspectorate” in Part 1, add the 
words “state corporation, state concern.” 


Formulate Part 2 to read as follows: 


“Officials in agencies subordinate to the Republic of 
Georgia Cabinet of Ministers are to be appointed or 
released by the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers 
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in consultation with the Head of State; their deputies are to 
be ap»vointed or dismissed by officials of the agenc .” 


Eliminate Part 3. 
5. In Article 25: 


To the heading of the Article add the words “and 
committees”’; 


from the Article eliminate the worcs “Architecture and 
Construction Affairs Ministry,” “‘Fuel and Energy Min- 
istry,” “Social Security, Labor, and Employment Minis- 
try,” “Transportation Ministry,” “Land Resources and 
Land Cadaster Committee,” “Sports Committee,” 
“Tourism Committee,” “Forestry Committee.” and 
“Customs Committee.” 


After the words “Internal Affairs Ministry” add “Labor 
and Social Protection Ministry,” and after the words 
“Human Rights Protection and Interethnic Relations 
Committee” add ‘‘Architecture and Construction Affairs 
Committee.” In the Article, replace the word “equip- 
ment/technology” [teknika] with the word “technology” 
[teknologia]. 


6. Formulate Part | of Article 26 to read as follow: 


‘Meetings of the Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Minis- 
ters shall be convened once every two weeks.” 


7. Eliminate Article 27. 


8. From Article 28 eliminate the words “‘and its Presid- 
jum.” 


9. Formulate Article 31 to read as follows: 
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Article 31. The Apparatus of the Republic of Georgie 
Cabinet of Ministers. 


In order to ensure implementation of the decisions of the 
Republic of Georgia Cabinet of Ministers and regularly 
monitor their fulfillment, the Cabinet of Ministers has 
an Apparatus. 


The preparation of analytical, informational, and other 
materials and drafts of appropriate proposals, norm- 
creating activity, the formulation of goal-oriented pro- 
grams and coordination of their implementation, shall 
be carried out by the chief state advisors of the Cabinet 
of Ministers Apparatus. 


The Cabinet of Ministers Apparatus shall be headed by 
the chief of the Cabinet of Ministers Apparatus. The 
chief of the Apparatus, its chief state advisors, and its 
main subordinate chiefs shall be appointed and dis- 
missed by the Cabinet of Ministers. 


The rights, duties, and responsibilities of Apparatus 
staffers are defined by a statute approved by the Cabinet 
of Ministers. 


The structure and staff of the Cabinet of Ministers 
Apparatus, its maintenance costs and personnel remu- 
neration shall be defined by the Prime Minister. 


[signed] Georgian Parliament Chairman and Head of 
State EDUARD SHEVARDNADZE. 


[signed] Georgian Pariiament Speaker VAKHTANG 
GOGUADZE. 


Tbilisi, 15 March 1994. 
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ESTONIA 


Foreign Minister Views Russian, NATO Ties 


944K1144A Duesseldorf HANDELSBLATT (“Galerie”’ 
Supplement) in German 22-23 Apr 94 p G10 


[Article by Ewald Stein: “The Estonians Do Not Want 
To be Sacrificed for a New Friendship”’] 


[Text] Juri Luik apologizes politely. He is almost 10 
minutes late for the breakfast appointment. His program 
is rushed, the night was a bit short. 


Juri Luik has been foreign minister of Estonia since the 
beginning of this year. Together with his colleagues from 
the two other Baltic states, Latvia and Lithuania, he was 
recently invited to Bonn by Federal Foreign Minister 
Klaus Kinkel. That this invitation was gladly accepted is 
obvious. A visit to Germany ‘s for Luik more than mere 
diplomatic routine, for he believes that in the Bonn 
government he will find especially committed support in 
the solution of the multifaceted political problems of his 
still young independent country. 


Luik’s homeland needs intercessors above all vis-a-vis 
Moscow. In Estonia, which became independent in 
1991, now as before Russian troops are stationed—the 
legacy of the Soviet past. And in Tallinn people rightly 
fear that they will not have been completely withdrawn 
by August 31 as originally agreed. 


At any rate, this is at present the biggest political 
problem for Estonia’s government. And thus for the 
young foreign minister as well. Juri Luik is just 27 years 
old. At first glance, his full beard can easily be deceptive 
in this regard. He is among the guard of young politicians 
who today steer the political destinies of the most 
northern of the three Baltic states. His prime minister, 
Mart Laar, is just 34 years old, in the entire government 
team no one is over 40 years old. Only Lennart Meri, the 
state president enthroned above them, is among the 
seniors. On March 29 he celebrated his 65th birthday. 


In spite of his youthfulness, Luik, who was born on 
August 17, 1966, in Estonia’s capital Tallinn, already has 
a notable career to his credit. After studying journalism 
ui the University of Tartu, he worked beginning in 1989 
ir'tially as a political editor at the cultural weekly 
VIKERKAAR, to change from there as an expert for 
Anglo-Saxon studies at the renowned Estonia Institute. 
As director of the political department of the Foreign 
Ministry, Luik, who speaks splendid English and, of 
course, Russian and Finnish as well, in 1991, the year of 
independence, moved into the political career. 


The stages were short: In September 1992, after the first 
free elections, he was elected deputy of the coalition 
party “Pro Patria’ to parliament; a month later, as 
minister without portfolio, he then directed the delega- 
tion of his country in the delicate negotiations with 
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Russia. In August 1993 he became minister of defense, 
and since January of this year has held the office of 
foreign minister. 


This evolution makes it clear that he regards the with- 
drawal of the Russian soldiers as the center and pivotal 
point of the current foreign policy of his country. This is 
all the more so because Moscow only at the beginning of 
March let it be known that Russia no longer feels bound 
to the deadline of August 31 and will decide on the 
return as it sees fit. “This date, after all, was proposed by 
the Russians themselves,” the foreign minister observes 
with irritation. Now one can only hope that they will 
keep to this date, he added with anything but confidence. 


For Juri Luik there is no doubt that the Russian hesita- 
tion tactic has its source exclusively in the will to 
demonstrate power. In his view, you see, the danger for 
his homeland does not emanate from a direct threat. 
‘The Russians, after all, today have no more than about 
2,500 active soldiers stationed in Estonia. Technically, 
they would, therefore, be in the position to order the 
return of such a limited contingent any day.” But: “It is 
nothing but a political question. Russia wants to exert 
permanent pressure on the Baltic states.” 


And in this delicate situation his country is betting on 
Europe, in particular on Germany. No, it does not have 
to be pressure that Bonn and the European Union [EU] 
should exert on Russia, the diplomat believes. However, 
gentle, but constant influence should be exerted. It 
should be made clear to the Russians again and again, he 
said, that they must observe their own obligations and 
bring their soldiers home by the agreed deadline. This 
type of support, he indicated, is “very, very important” 
for his country. 


But the minister from Tallinn cannot or will not conceal 
his scepticism completely. So he agrees completely with 
his president, who not long ago complained about the 
German appeasement policy towards Russia. “Yes,” 
Luik says seriously, “that is so, at any rate to a certain 
degree.”’ But immediately a slight correction follows: “If 
we are asked whether a German-Russian axis means a 
danger for us, we say first of all that we do not presume 
such an axis.” Actually, he let it be known, people in 
Tallinn welcome ihe friendship between Bonn and 
Moscow. But, and now again unambiguously: “We do 
not want to be sacrificed for this friendship.” 


The Estonians, too, if Luik had his way, would like to be 
friends of the Russians. In his view it looks quite as 
though the Russians themselves are interested in an 
integration in Europe. But for this, he pointed out, there 
are clear criteria after all. “In Europe there are certain 
rules of conduct, which must be accepted by all coun- 
tries, large and small. And these norms also apply to the 
Russians.” Of this they must be reminded again and 
again, and specifically in their own interest: Such admo- 
nitions, you see, would also mean a strengthening of the 
democratic forces in Russia. 
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Luik, of course, knows the thesis that the political key to 
this does not at all lie in Europe, but rather in the United 
States, that there can indeed be an accord between 
Washington and Moscow in staking out their own 
spheres of interest anew. 


But in his view it should not terrify. He believes that 
especially the strong European states, like Germany, 
have an interest in there not being any new two-power 
policy: “‘Such a policy, after all, would be a swindle. After 
all, there is no longer a second superpower.” But even if 
it would be so, he pointed out, the Europeans are 
certainly politically and economically strong enough to 
be able to prevent “a game over their heads.” In any 
case, he does not believe that “‘the European Allies would 
allow Washington to do this.” 


For him, the thesis of new spheres of interest is ulti- 
mately equivalent to the “sacrifice of border states.” 
Moreover, for the diplomat, this would only be the first 
step: “History has taught us, after all, that a first sacri- 
fice, as a rule, is followed by others.” For him, this would 
be a genuine policy, for which he understandably sees 
“absolutely no reason.” 


Luik is firmly convinced that the Western community 
holds all the cards vis-a-vis Russia, politically, econom- 
ically, and psychologically. But: “It must only play its 
hand.” That is to say: In an energetic policy vis-a-vis 
Russia. And here he again emphasizes the positive effect 
of such a policy for Russia: ““We, too, after all, want 
people like Boris Yeltsin to be supported.” At the latest 
here the inflammatory word Zhirinovsky must fall. Luik: 
“In the West there must be no inclination of any kind 
toward the view that (the right-wing radical) Zhirinovsky 
is something like a good boy, with whom one can 
perhaps make political deals.” And: ‘““Whoever appeases 
to that extent is a fool!’’ According to Luik, this is the 
basic line that one has to follow. 


What does a young Balt think when he hears from 
Moscow that all Russians must be protected, therefore 
also the Russian minority in Estonia? Luik corrects: 
“After all, Yeltsin said in a speech before the parliament 
that Russia will protect all Russians, whether they live in 
the near or the more remote area abroad.” 


For the Estonian, such words are, on the one hand, 
“quite clear imperialist policy,” but, on the other, he 
does not know precisely what in the final analysis they 
are supposed to mean: “Does Yeltsin mean by this also 
Russians who have emigrated to Israel? Are they also his 
compatriots?” For Luik, the answer to such questions is 
simply a test case for all of Western democracy. 


This is all the more so because Moscow links such claims 
propagandistically with the aspects of human rights and 
minority rights for the Russians in Estonia, who consti- 
tute close to a third of the approximately 1.6 million 
inhabitants. The foreign minister again takes up 
Yeltsin’s speech before the parliament. To be sure, he 
talked about Russian interests, but not about how these 
interests could be pursued by democratic means, by the 
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means of consensus, including with smaller neighboring 
countries. Luik: “This was completely missing in his 
speech.” Luik further: “Yeltsin says that Russia belongs 
to Europe, that the Russians do not want to be guests.” 
But for Luik, this, too, is not the point: ““No one wants to 
keep Russia out of Europe. What we want is for Russia to 
follow the European norms.” In Luik’s words, those who 
argue that people want the Russians in Europe, even if its 
troops are still stationed in the Baltic states, are making 
a mistake: They ignore, after all, “the rules which those 
had in mind who formulated the fundamental values of 
the Council of Europe.” 


That, in view of these grand political atmospherics, 
Estonia and the other two Baltic countries want to see 
their future in the EU and in NATO is an entirely logical 
consequence for Luik. With a view to the EU, he is quite 
realistic. As he sees it, the first priority here is to bring to 
completion the so-called Europe Agreement for associa- 
tion by the end of this year. Quite different, by contrast, 
his opinion about a close linkage to the Western defense 
alliance. The joining of his country, too, in the so-called 
“Partnership for Peace,” which NATO at its summit 
meeting in January offered to the East European states as 
substitute for membership in the alliance, to be sure, he 
does not wish to be understood as resignation, but “of 
course, we are not satisfied with that, we want much 
more.” Surely, he suggested, this concept is a sign that 
NATO is not indifferent to the security interests of the 
Balts. On the basis of the missing security guarantees in 
the concept, however, it is not known “what NATO will 
do if things become dangerous for us.” Joint maneuvers 
in the Baltic Sea, he observed, are after all no guarantees. 


“Perhaps,” so Estonia’s foreign minister consoles, “this 
is even a helpful instability.” For him it is certain in any 
case that the “Partnership for Peace” is an empty cover, 
which was accepted only because of its political signifi- 
cance. 


“Totally disappointed” is Juri Luik by the fact “that 
there is no awareness either in NATO or in other 
European organizations that time is running.” In his 
view, there have already been excellent opportunities for 
the preparation of a firm inclusion in NATO and for a 
reorganization in Europe: ““When Yegor Gaidar and 
Boris Fedorov governed in Russia, when Russia still 
conducted itself like a democratic country, this all would 
have been much simpler.” Today it would have to be 
stated that “‘we have lost a lot of time to change Europe.” 


The young minister from Tallinn evidently tries to 
ignore the question of why then especially the Americans 
in the matter of NATO membership of the Baltic states, 
too, show so much consideration for Moscow. ““We have 
always told the Russians that it would be useful for them 
if the Baltic states were members of NATO.” Then the 
mutual relations would be much more relaxed. If we felt 
secure, both sides could also quite easily reach compro- 
mises, including on border questions.‘ But, in the words 
of Estonia’s chief diplomat: We do not feel secure.“ 
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Inflation Surge Seen Threat to Kroon’s Strength 


94P20722Z Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT 
in Finnish 23 Apr 94 p B 11 


[Article by Jorma Rotko: “Estonia’s Inflation Acceler- 
ates: Prices in March Rose Nearly 9 Percent’’] 


[Text] Tallinn—A common sight last summer around 
Tallinn harbor was a happy Finnish family carrying 
aboard their ship inexpensive food purchased in Estonia. 
This coming summer this sight will perhaps not be as 
usual, since Estonia’s economy has slipped into 
exploding inflation. 


For all of last year inflation was 35 percent, which is 
small i:: comparison with other other former socialist 
countries. Inflation in January of this year was 5.5 
percent, in February 5.2, and in March already 8.9 
percent. 


In Estonia it is estimated that the first three months of 
this year have brought a rise in the cost-of-living index of 
around 21 percent. 


Research Director Marje Josing of the Estonian Business 
Institute says that wages in the private sector have kept 
pace with the inflation rate. 


“Last year in September the mean wage in Estonia was 
1,168 kroons (around 550 Finnish markkas); by Feb- 
ruary this year the mean wage was 1,365 kroons (around 
640 markkas).” 


Josing thinks inflation is hitting hardest retired persons 
whose pensions have not risen at the same pace as prices. 
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Josing does not believe inflation will continue at the 
same 8.9-percent pace experienced in March. 


“The great demand for food products from Russia 
caused the rise in prices in Estonia. In mid-February, 
Russia placed an average 30-percent tariff on Estonian 
food products, and exports collapsed completely. For 
this reason, Estonian producers are being forced to act 
on prices in order to get their products sold in the 
domestic market,” Josing said. 


Finnish Goods Still Inexpensive 


As Estonia’s prices have risen, Finnish goods have 
become more competitive. Indeed, the general lifting of 
prices has been tempting merchants to raise their prices 
also for Finnish goods. 


The price for good-quality Estonian cheese has risen this 
year from 15 to 25 markkas per kg, but 400 grams of a 
Finnish butter-margarine mix still gets around four 
markkas. The Finnish taxpayer subsidizes the greatest 
portion of this price. 


In March, Estonia’s inflation rate even exceeded that of 
Russia. Housing costs rose during March by 18.5 per- 
cent, services by 15.5 percent, and food by 7.5 percent. 


The dizzying inflation has set many to pondering 
whether the Estonian kroon’s firm tie to the German 
mark at the rate of 1:8 will be long sustainable. The 
German mark is already beginning to be so cheap that it 
is becoming interesting to Estonian investors. 


Kroons are beginning to be exchanged for hard currency. 
In March the Central Bank’s hard currency reserves 
backing the kroon dropped for the first time since the 
kroon came into use, even though by only 1.5 percent. 
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